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THE EDITOR'S FARM NOTES. 





PAYS TO KEEP WELL BRED STOCK. 
Of course it does, even though the times 
are hard. So far as “paying”? is concerned 
the very best stock is not making any of us 
very “big money,’’ but such stock pays 
better than that of an inferior quality. 
A well bred animal should in every way 
closely conform to a certain type that is 





both the above named farmers find that the 
same care, feed and skill will produce 
greater profit, with well bred animals in 
their hands, than they could possibly have 
obtained from inferior or common stock. 

It pays to breed up and weed out, and the 
plan is not expensive. Study to become a 
good breeder and feeder and use nothiug 
but the very best sires in breeding up. 


selected, and consequently 44 postoftices in 
which the experiment of rural free mail 
delivery is being tested. 

As to the result, from reports already 
received, we quote from an exchange edi- 
torial as follows: , 

The postmasters and patrons of every 
one of the 44 postoftices where rural free 
delivery has been in operation declare in 





This principle applies to all kinds of stock. 


favor of the plan. The sentiment favor- 












increasing the expense. Thus{in one coun- 
ty in Massachusetts the difference of con- 
ditions necessitated the establishment - of 
the experiment at three points, and the 
postmasters report a variance of several 
cents between them as to the cost of de- 
livery per letter. The maximum cost of 
delivering each piece of mail matter -was 
between six and seven cents at Hartsville, 





Ind., and less than seven mills at Green- 
field, Franklin county, Mass. 









supposed to be nearly per- 
fect along certain lines, 
whatever the purpose and 
requirements of the breed. 
Such an animal must be 
perfectly healthy and have 
all its functions in good 
working order. 

A well bred dairy cow is 
one that is perfectly able to 
assimilate a properly com- 
pounded ration and elab- 
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orate the largest per cent 
of it into milk and butter 
fat. The economical con- 
sumption of food must be 
considered, and in this re- 
spect the well bred cow 
shows up the best. 

The same principle applies 
to beef cattle. The largest 
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The average cost per letter 
is fixed at a little over three 
cents in the rural! deliveries. 


There are many places, 
however, where delivery of 
mailis impossible, and these 
aggregate a large portion of 
thecountry. The least diffi- 
culty in the way of the gen- 
eral adoption of the scheme 


is in the eastern states, 
though a number of west- 


ern points, like the country 





adjacent to Denver, Col., 























per cent of gain, compared 
with the cost or quantity 
of food utilized, generally 
places the well bred beef 
animal far ahead of the 
scrub in figuring out the 
profit in beef production. 


We cannot see why some 
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show a comparatively smal! 
cost. Officials believe that. 
the service can be advan- 
tageously established in a 
number of well-settled reg- 
ions. 

Postmastef Genera! Wil- 






















son, in his report, demon- 
strates the value of a con- 
tinuance of the experiment 
for another year. It should 
be noted that everybody is 


































farmers continue to breed 
stock year after year in 
such a hap-hazerd fashion. 
Their cattle are of no par- 
ticular breed and of no par- 














ticular value. For a sire 





they use anything that 
comes along, or patronize a 
farmer who keeps one and 
charges nothing for the ser- 
vice. 


























in favor of rural free de- 
livery wherever the experi- 
ment is being tried. 

This work was started im 
Climax Dec. 2, and has been 
conducted for nearly four 
months. During this time 
the roads have been, at 
times, the worst of the whole 
year. Then, too, the farm- 
ers have had little work {to 
do on their farms, and more 
leisure to ‘“‘go to town’’ for 
their mail. Next summer’s 








We have been pleased to 
visit several farms this win- 
ter where well bred stock 
are kept. We do not neces- 
sarily mean ‘‘registered”’ 
stock, but stock kept by 











practical scientific breeders 
who believe in the survival 
of the fittest. 

Not every farmer can 
makea successful breeder or 
feeder of stock. In fact, but 
few farmers in each com- 
munity do succeed. In 
thinking over the matter we 
call to mind two eminently 
successful farmers of this 
class inour own neighbor- 
hood. One isour friend and 
neighbor E. T. Lovell, who 
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delivery, when farmers are 
busy and the roads good, 
will boom rural free mail 
delivery more than ever. 

The Postmaster General’s 
report shows that the Cli- 
max delivery during the 
months of December and 
January cost the govern- 
ment $97.24, or an average 
of 1.51 cents for each piece 
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of mail icollected and de- 
livered. We are asked as 
to how the territory around 
Climax is divided up for the 
two carriers, and if they do 
not have to go over a good: 
share of the road twice in- 
making their daily trips. 

We have prepared a map 











owns and personally cares 
for as fine a herd of grade 
Shorthorns as we have seen for some 
time. He also is one of the most successful 
breeders of fine Merino sheep we have in 
the State. 


This afternoon we saw some dressed 
beeves hanging in a leading meat market 
in Battle Creek. They were young steers 
and looked like some of the choice Christ- 
mas beeves we have seen in the great city 
markets just before the holidays. Eleven 
of these steers brought their owner and 
feeder an even $600 in his own local mar- 
ket. Friend S. O. Bush certainly under- 
stands how to breed and feed stock, and 





MAP OF RURAL FREE MAI 
RURAL FREE MAIL DELIVERY. 


A host of questions have come in regard- 
ing this delivery at our Climax postoffice. 
Some of these were personal and were 
answered by mail. Other questions are an- 
swered in the following: 

Mail is delivered to all the rural patrons 
of this office, daily, by two mounted car- 
riers. Each carrier drives from 20 to 27 
miles each day in going over his route. 
This delivery is an experiment inaugurated 
by the U. S. Postoffice Department at 
Washington, and but one postoffice in each 
state was selected. There are 44 states 





L DELIVERY AT CLIMAX. 


able to the adoption of the comprehensive 
scheme is unanimous. The obstacle, how- 
ever, is the tremendous cost involved. 

When the experiment was first contem- 
plated it was roughly estimated that rura 
free delivery to cover the whole country 
would involve an annual expenditure of 
over $20,000,000, but the experience already 
had shows that $40,000,000 is a conservative 
figure. 

The cost of the service is found, of 
course, to have varied with the character 





ofthe country where it was performed, 
sparsely settled regions naturally heavily 


of all the territory in which 
the Climax patrons reside. 
The whole is drawn to a scale of one ine 
to the mile. Farm houses, where stops are 
made, are marked in little squares along 
the highway. 


L. T. Clark lives at the writer’s home, 
and delivers all mail in the territory north- 
east of the village. His present convey - 
ance is a horse and road cart. He drives 
east of town to 1{(see numbers on map),north- 
east to 2; back to3; north and west to 4; 
north to 5; back to 6; northwest to 7; south 
to 8; west to 9; back to 10; south to 11; east 
to 12; back to 13; then returns to Climax. 

He then takes up the mail in the post- 
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office for the Battle Creek road patrons, 
drives to 14, then follows the angling road 
through to 15. Somedays there is no mail 
to take out on some of the “‘spurs” or cross 
roads, but this round trip averages about 
22 miles daily. 

W. S. Lawrence delivers to patrons in 
the west, south and southwest territory, 

oing over the route as indicated by the 
mumbers1 to 26. Both carriers will ride 
bicycles as soon as the roads settle, and 
then each can go over his whole route in 
Jess than three hours’ time. 

Rural free mail delivery is bound to 
come, in time, in those sections where 
good roads exist and progressive farmers 
receive enough mail matter daily to make 
the delivery practical. It is not the ques- 
tion, “Does it pay?” but “Is it really de- 
sirable?” that mostly concerns us farmers 
n this matter. 

Does it pay to deliver mail to patrons in 
the city who live almost across the street 
from the postoftice, while we farmers not 
only are obliged to drive miles into town to 
get our mail, but pay box rent besides? 
Let us work for rural free mail delivery, 
under some feasible and practical condi- 
tions, and, if we work hard enough, it is 
bound to come. 
for the Michigan Farmer 


OBLONG VS SQUARE FIELDS 








In your issue of Feb. 20, Mr. L. B. 
Pierce vigorously and properly defends the 
plowing of oblong, rather than square, 
‘fields’ or parcels of land. This has been 
any practice so far as possible or proper. 

But there are places where plowing in 
*‘Jands” or narrow strips seems a necessity. 
For instance, a level, or very nearly level, 
heavy clay soil, unless thoroughly under- 
drained, must be surface drained, and_in 
what way can it be done more satisfactorily 
than by the ever-in-the-way “dead fur- 
rows?”’ 

Has Mr. Pierce, or any other reader, a 
suagetion as to how to manage such 
tand witbout the furrows? Of course tile 
draining is the proper thing, but there are 
circumstances arising where that is un- 
spracticable. Undoubtedly many readers of 
the FARMER would like light on this sub- 
ject. GEO. W. SNOVER. 

Macome Co. 

{Dead furrows seldom trouble us, for we 
piow quite shallow in turning one or two 
of the last furrows in finishing each land. 
On this account we find narrow lands not 
detrimental in the after-cultivation, grow- 
ing and harvesting of crops. Besidesall this 
it is convenient to have them sometimes 

or the reason friend Snover states. 

We prefer long fields, and plow in lands. 
Fields are 40 rods wide and plowed in four 
or five lands —Ep. | 





SPRING SOWN RYE AND CLOVER 
FOR EARLY PASTURE. 





Last spring found many farmers without 
and adequate amount of pasture, and to 
cover this deficiency many new plans were 
resorted to. A neighbor had a plat of land, 
of some three or four acres, that had been 
in clover the year before, but had perfected 
itself and was all dead. 


ae avin’ this land surfacecultivation, 
he sowed rye at the rate of two bushels per 
acre, and cloverseed; this was done, we 
think, the latter part of March. Both start- 
ed and came on nicely, and as soon as suf- 
ficient growth was had, the cows and horse 
were turned on and the pasturing continued 
during the summer, the rye failing in July. 

He said that without this rye pasture it 
would not have been — to have re- 
tained all his stock without supplementing 
with other foods. 

We sowed a plot to rye, the 13th of April, 
last year, at the rate of 13 bushels per acre, 
with cloverseed at the rate of 10 pounds per 
acre. In two weeks we were pasturing 
brood sows and pigs on the plat. We watch- 
ed the rye with considerable interest to 
know whether it would perfect grain, hop- 
ing that a few stalks would escape the pigs 
and calf, but when we thought it time to 
show stalks, the firs}week in July, it sud- 
denly died. 

_ _-We got two months’ steady ee from 
it, and a great amount of it. The neighbor 
- referred to said his did not die, but com- 
pleted its growth, but we do not know that 
ony, of it headed or perfected seed. 
he clover with ours made about equal 
growth with the rye, as the most of it was 
eropped with the stock to four or six inches 
in height. 

The neighbor’s rye being sown earlier 
than ours, may in part account for it not 
dying asours did. Once before we sowed 

the middle of March, and the rye headed 
about one month after the season for fall 
sown to head. The seed used in all the 
instances was winterrye. We have had no 
experience in sowing oats for spring and 
summer pasture, but so far as we can 
judge from observation of the nature of the 
oat plant for this section, we would give 
the preference torye. One fault that rye 
has should be mentioned: early fall sown 
or winter rye sown in the spring, some- 
times rusts, and when rusting, does not 
make much growth. 

The conditions of the weather that cause 


tare dry days, cool nights with heavy ! 





dews. Still we are ot the opinion that if 
~ tag in February or March it will escape 
s. 

If clover is to be sown with spring-sown 
rye, we think the seed bed for both should 
be fine and shallow, and made as solid as 
possible before the rye is sown. The rye 
can be sown broadcast, and worked in with 
a disc harrow. Then the cloverseed sown 
and given a light covering with a brush 
weeder, or light harrow. The rye of course 
should not be pastured when the land is 
too wet; if not pastured too close it does 
not neoune detrimental to the clover; in 
fact the clover comes on faster than it does 
when protected by a crop of small grain, 
as wheat, rye or oats. 

We do not know of any pasture that pigs 
or cattle relish more than rye. Nor of an 
for early spring pasture that agrees wit 
them better, as it will not cause scours as 
readily as a rank growth of grasses. 

Ross Co.,0. ° JOHN M. JAMISON. 





For the Michigan farmer. 


FOR CATCHING HOGs. 





In a recent issue of the FARMER R. M. 
Michael, of Lapeer Co., says that he has 
not heretofore seen in the columns of the 
FARMER a plan for catching hogs, and 
kindly gives his plan in detail for crating 
them. I now give my plan and leave our 
friend Michael to judge as to the better 
plan to follow. 


4 





wheat, and seems to need a cool weather 
start to do its best. It always seems to be 
a fresh soil plant, which is but another 
way of stating that it requires soil with an 
abundance of available phosphoric acid and 
potash, and I have no doubt that the use of 
a chemical manure in which these ingredi- 
ents predominate would pay better than 
with winter wheat, as the conditions of 
moisture are so much better in early spring 
than in autumn. 


STRAIGHTEN THOSE FIELDS. 


I have been struck when traveling 
through northwestern Ohio and southern 
Michigan with the great number of fields 
which sre not squared up, but have jogs 
and corners of trees or wet land, making 
the boundaries irregular and expensive in 
cultivation. 

Such eyesores ap the landscape should 
be removed at the earliest possible date, 
and early spring is a pretty good time to do 
it. The ground is soft,and grubbing, ditch- 
ing and burying of rocks can be done with 
half the labor necessary in autumn after a 
dry summer. L. B. PIERCE. 





For the Michigan Farmer, 


CUTTING ALFALFA FOR SEED. 





Can you or some of your subscribers in- 
form me how to handle Alfalfa for a crop of 
seed? Last spring 1 sowed Alfalfa on a 
field of oats and got a very good catch. If 
it should stand the winter all right I would 
like to save it for seed, but do not know 
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We handle a good many hogs, and have 
never yet had any trouble in crating them, 
nor have weever broken any of their legs. 

We make two gates twelve feet long and 
three feet high, and one gate three feet long 
and three feet high. These gates are made 
of white-ash boards four inches wide and 
one-half inch thick. 

We next get four large strap hinges and 
fasten the gates together as the accom- 
panying cut will show, bb the large gates 
_— ve feet long, a the small gate three feet 
ong. 

I think anyone who will take the trouble 

to construct one of these racks will be well 
pleased with the results. Two men can 
take this rack, surround a hog and lead him 
anywhere they choose. 
When we wish to sell a hog we take our 
rack, surround him and lead him up to the 
chute, put the crate into the wagon and 
load him without any trouble whatever. 

Should any of our farmer friends have a 
better plan, we should be pleased to hear 
from them. L. A. BROWN. 
HILLSDALE Co. 

[We like this scheme and know it works 
well. With this rack, and a bushel basket 
to put over the hog’s head. A hog can be 
driven or “backed up’”’ anywhere, no matter 


how stubborn he may be.—Eb.] 





For the Michigan Farmer, 
USES A GANG PLOW. 





You ask for the experience of farmers 
who have used gang plows. I have used 
one for several years and like it very much. 

It will not take the po of the spring- 
tooth harrow, nor will the harrow take the 
place of the gang plow. I use it generally 
in place of a cultivator, but can plow stub- 
ble with it. 2 8. R. WATKINS. 

SHIAWASSEE Co. 

{Would not a gang plow be the best tool 
to use in plowing under field peas on 
ground that was plowed last fall? 


For ground that is trashy or troubled 
with June map quack grass or Canada 
thistles, either a gang plow or such a cul- 
tivator as the two-horse Planet Jr. type, 
with stiff standards and sweeps does, the 
pest of any tool we ever saw in use.—ED. ] 
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For the Michigan Farmer. 


SPRING WHEAT. 








A good many tarmers are considering the 
advisability of sowing spring wheat, and I 
do not doubt that considerable will be 
sown. A good many experiments were 
tried along this line when I was a young 
man, and it was rare to get a yield of more 
than ten bushels per acre, and this was 
always inferior to the seed sown, the seed 
being brought in by millers from the spring 
wheat regions. 

The trouble seemed to be bp! | in the 
climate, partly in the soil and partly in the 
lateness of sowing. In the wonderful 
spring wheat section of the Northwest 
every possible way of stealing a march 
— time is practiced. The land is plow- 

in the fall, and inthe spring before the 
frost is out the seeders are started and the 
grain planted. 

I suppose much of the Minnesota wheat 
is in the ground before plows can be started 
upon the cold clays of this section,and then 
it is two weeks or more before the average 
farmer gets to the sowing. I have but 
little doubt that the most successful ex- 
mgimeag along this line in Michigan will 

where very rich dry corn or potato stub- 





ble is fitted without plowing, and sowed at 
a very early date. 
Spring wheat is but a variety of winter 


FOR CATCHING HOGS. 


whether it should be mowed in spring be- 
fore it is left to grow for seed or not. 

My reason for saving it for seed is, it is 
some ways from home and it would be less 
trouble than to make hay of it. Would it 
be apt to injure the crop hereafter to cut it 
for seed next year? Any information in re- 
gard to best way of handling it will be 
thankfully received. 8. CHAFFEE. 

SHIAWASSEE Co. 

{We should prefer cutting the Alfalfa for 
hay, and it should be cut two or three times 
during the season. A few farmers have suc- 
ceeded in growing this clover, and perhaps 
someone can advise friend Chaffee, from 
his own experience, in cutting for seed.— 
Ep. } 





For the Michigan Farmer. 
PRETTY GOOD TESTIMONY. 





The request was made some time ago for 
those who tried the hot water treatment 
for oats the past year to give their experi- 
ence. 


I treated seven bushels of very smutty 
oats in water heated from 140 to 145 de- 
— and sowed five bushels on five acres; 

sowed thinly to favor the clover seeding. 
I got 190 bushels of as nice oats as I ever 
saw, and free from smut. 

My tenant sowed eight acres of oats, out 
of the same bin, all untreated except two 
bushelsI had treated. He sowed the treated 
oats on one side of field, which yielded 
somewhere from 60 to 75 bushels per acre, 
while the untreated were more than one- 
half smut, and only yielded 25 bushels per 
acre. READER, 

St. Joserx Co. 





For the Michigan Farmer. 


HOUSE HEATING BY STEAM AND 
HOT WATER. 





As you invite opinions regarding the best 
system for heating dwellings, I give my 
experience in this line. 

We have used a combined steam and hot 
water system for the last three years, and 
like it very much. 

The essential parts of a steam or hot 
water heating system consist of a boiler or 
heater, and radiators for distributing the 
heat, together with the necessary pipes to 
connect them. 

The type of heater should be determined 
by the kind of fuel to be used. We use 
rough fuel, such as dead trees and limbs, 
waste material from old fences, etc.,so have 
a boiler that will take in wood four feet 
“goes eight inches in diameter. 

is heater is set in the cellar in a brick 
arch. We havea tank set in an angle of 
the house,about eight feet from the ground. 
This, by proper pipe connections, furnishes 
water to the boiler, also hot soft water in 
the kitchen and wash room. 

The radiators are set in the different 
rooms, and connected with the boiler by 
pipes laid under the floor. The radiator in 
the kitchen lies flat, so thatarticles may be 
set on it to heat. 

We use hot water radiators,and use water 
in them during the fall and spring. Steam 
is used during the colder weather, as the 
same radiator will heat more space when 
filled with steam, the capacity being in- 
creased still more by raising the steam 
pressure. 

This is simply the general plan, and any- 
one contemplating putting in a plant of 
this kind would necessarily consult a 

lumber or some other competent author- 


ty. 
We use less fuel than we used in stoves 
to heat the same space, also coarser fuel 








requiring less cutting. The steam is used 
in the kitchen to cook with, also to 








wash with, while hot water for the various 
domestic purposes is always at hand. 

There are no stoves to smoke, make 
litter or set fires. ln short, we consider 
steam heat superior in point of comfort, 
convenience, safety and economy. : 

VAN BUREN Co. W. H. GOSS. 

[Your method of heating is along the line 
we suggested some weeks ago. We are not 
able to give exact figures, but have found 
several farm homes wherein steam and hot 
water is utilized, and the owners claim this 
method is more economical and comfortable, 
after the plant is installed, than stoves or 
hot air furnaces. 


In small houses, like our own, stoves are 
aie | best. ut were we living in a 
arge farm house, and utilizing several 
rooms daily, we should be tempted to in- 
stall a hot water or perm al ga aa 

Our creamery is heated by the heater 
that furnishes hot water and steam for use 
in heating milk, warming cream, washing 
and sterilizing all utensils. Many times 
we have wished we had such a heater to 
warm the house,and the small one we have 
is weno J large enough for the purpose. 

annot friend Goss send us plans, ora 
diagram, showing the arrangement of his 
heater, water tank,pipes to different rooms, 
location of radiators, ete.? This, with a 
floor plan of the house, would illustrate the 
actual details of the installation of your 
plant. What size is the heater (horse 
power), and what did the plant cost.—Ep. | 
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For the Michigan Farmer. 
METHOD FOR MAKING MAPLE 
SUGAR AND SYRUP. 





This being the proper time of the year 
during which to tap trees, it may be of 
value to many readers who are contem- 
plating making sugar or syrup, or both, to 
givea few suggestions here in regard to 
such work. 

Troughs or buckets which are placed 
under trees to collect the sap should be 
kept very clean, and a large trough should 
be kept near by into which the buckets 
may be emptied. 

Where many trees are tapped, three 
kettles are provided. The sap is heated in 
one kettle and dipped into the other two 
kettles when it begins to boil, where ft re- 
mains until it turns into syrup. 

Then remove one kettle from the fire 
and strain all the pt d into this one 
kettle. Beat eggs and milk together. pour 
into the syrup and set the kettle on the fire 
again. hen it boils again all black color- 
ing matter contained in the sap (now 
= comes to the top and may be 
skimmed off. 

Then allow the clear syrup to boil again. 
Bend a small branch or twig so as_ to form 
a hole in it, dip this into syrup and blow 
through it. hen the aprde will extend 


out in large bubbles, it is fitfor sugar. 
Huron Co. WM. E. McMULLEN. 





For the Michigan Farmer. 


MAKING MAPLE SYRUP. 


Isaw in March 13th issue how a sugar 
maker makes sugar. We have about 450 
trees, a house that will hold two years’ 
wood, besides the evaporator. 


We use tin buckets and galvanized spiles. 
The evaporator is 14 feet long and 40 inches 
wide. We pump thesap from a cistern into 
atank. Itis fedinto the evaporator by a 
regulator that constantly keeps it at such 
a depth. 

There is a faucet in the backend. The 
- runs in at the front end. When it is 
thick enough we draw off the syrup. 

We use a thermometer to test the syrup. 
It will weigh 11 pounds to the gallon when 
the thermometer stands at 219. We do not 
take it to the house to strain it. We use a 
a flannel strainer, and it will not need to 
settle if you get it thick enough. The 
strainer will take all the sugar sand out. 

We put the syrup into one-gallon tin cans 
with name and address thereon, and get a 
falr nag for our product. JAMES MEAD. 

ZATON Co. 











PROBABLY greater loss results nage org | to the 
farmer from the ravages of weeds than from any 
one single element or cause. It naturally follows. 
then, that the primary object of cultivation is the 
destruction of weeds. The implement or machine 
whicb will successfully destroy or exterminate 
weeds without harm to the growing crop must be 
one of undoubted value and a great boon to the 
farmer. The modern small tooth lever harrow, 
such as is shown above, has become a prime favor- 
ite wherever known. Asa weed exterminator and 
conservator of moisture it is without a parallel. 
Any so-called hoed crop is greatly benefited by be- 
ing worked with this implement. The teeth are so 
arranged that every particle of soil is stirred several 
inches in depth. All seeds that have sprouted are 
thus rooted up and turned up to the sun to die. 
Repeated treatment of this kind will kill every 
weed in a given area. The mulch or top covering 
of fine soil effectually destroys capillary attraction 
and thus preserves the moisture in the soil. The 
angle at Which the tooth is placed by the top levers 
allows the tooth to slide over growing piants of the 
crop without injury, while the tender shoots of 
weeds suffer in consequence. This is an ideal tool 
and this is an ideal treatment for corn and pota- 
toes. This particular harrow is the Lean All Steel 
Lever Harrow, manufactured by the Roderick 
Lean Mfg. Co., Mansfield, O., whose ad. appears 1n 
another column of this paper. Write them for 
catalog and circulars. Mention the MICHIGAN 
FARMER, 
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For the Michigan Farmer. 
ACTINOMYCOSIS (LUMPJAW). 








What the farmers about here want io 
know is whether lumpjaw can be cured. 
Is it contagious? Is the milk from cows 
suffering from the disease fit to be used, 
and is the beef fit for use? G. W. D., 
Portland, Mich. 

Actinomycosis is a disease which was 
formerly known by veterinariansas Osteo- 
sarcoma. It is an infectious disease,caused 
by a fungus called Actinomyces bovis, 
which generally leads to the development 
of tumors about the head and neck. Bo- 


tanical investigators are somewhat unde- 
cided as to the exact nature of the parasite 
and its proper place ina systematic clas- 
sification. The fungus grows in nature up- 
on various plants, particularly upon the 
heads of barley and other grains and 
rasses. The beards and straw ofthe af- 
ected plants contain the parasite, and 
when these puncture the skin or mucous 
membranes, the fungus is introduced and 
the disease starts from this point of inocu- 
lation. The disease is generally introduced 
through the mucous membrane of the 
mouth. A favorite place for the germ to 
grow isin the connective tissue beneath 
the skin of the jaw. There has been con- 
siderable difference of opinion about the 
inoculability of Actinomyces, and many 
investigators who have made experiments 
to transmit the disease from one animal to 
another have failed, all going to show that 
the disease is not very, if at all; conta- 
gious. It appears to be difficult and almost 
impossible to produce itin an active form 
by inoculation with the discharges from 
the swellings or abscesses. It may, how- 
ever, be transmitted by inoculation if 
feces of the diseased tissues are intro- 
uced beneath the skin or into the ab- 
dominal cavity of healthy animals, all of 
which leads me to believe that the fungus 
is the most virulent when it is growing 
upon some solid substratum such as the 
tissues of animals or plants. 

The symptoms are: Swellings where they 
ean generally be seen and examined. When 
the tongue is affected the animal 
finds it difficult to eat, and hangs 
tongue out of mouth with abundant saliva- 
tion. When the pharynx is affected there 
is difficulty in swallowing, and when the 
larynx is involved there is a difficulty in 
breathing. The disease usually begins in 
the connective tissue beneath the skin but 
soon ¢xtends to the bone, which it pene- 
trates, causing this to become thickened 
and porous. The swelling is at first hard, 
but later it softens and an abscess forms in 
the interior, which generally opens on the 
external surface of the body, but may also 
form a channel into the mouth. The dis- 
ease is usually chronic and of slow devel- 
opment, but it tends to advance until a 
fatal termination is reached. A very 
small proportion of cases recover without 
treatment, while about 70 per cent recover 
if properly treated. Treatment: Some 
practitioners believe in removing the tumor 
with a knife and applying strong solutions 
of iodine to the wounds. However, the 
most modern and most successful treat- 
ment is to give from 144 to 24 drams of 
iodide of potassium dissolved in water and 
used as a drench once a day until the ani- 
mal recovers. It takes from four to six 
weeks to cure a case. It is not, however, 
advisable to administer iodide of potassium 
to milch cows and cows that are far 
advanced in pregnancy. Keep the un- 
healthy away from the healthy if tumors 
are discharging. I do not think persons 
can contract the disease from eating in- 
fected meat; however, man has suffered 
from the disease, but no doubt contracted 
it In the same manner in which cattle do. 
When the tumors are small—no larger than 
a walnut—and not generalized, the affected 
parts should be destroyed and the ra- 
mainder used for human food. When,how- 
ever, the disease is sufticiently developed to 
cause large swellings or abscesses which 
are ‘freely discharging pus, and when the 
general health of the animal is affected,the 
carcass should be condemned, as the meat 
is not in a proper condition for food. When 
the internal organs are diseased,the carcass 
should not be used for food. wm. c. FAIR. 





For the Michigan Farmer. 
PLAN FOR A HOG HOUSE. 


As I read the description of F.G. A.’s 
“embryo” hog house, criticisms came thick 
and fast. In the first place, I should never 
build a basement hog house. Second, the 
lack of light,as our editor said. Third, in- 
convenience of cleaning out. Fourth, and 
not least, sleeping of swine in the same pen 
as fed in, which I never approved of. 

If the editors of our FARMER will permit 
I will send a descripiion of my own, an 
changes I would make in one. I expect to 
build soon. Size, 20x40 feet, 6 feet,-at eaves, 
9 feet at ridge. It would side with German 
or core siding, and ceil on the inside with 
common lumber, using tarred paper under- 
neath. The roof, you will observe, is quite 
flat, and on this I shall use steel roofing, as 
I think this is as cheap as anything, consid- 
Place this building 
on a stoge wall one foot above the ground, 
reparatory for the cement 
floor, with small stone and gravel. After 
the building is up and ceiled, with stone 
and gravel in, grade from the center, slop- 
ing about two inches in eight feet, leaving 
four feet in the senter for alley nearly 








level; then put on two inches cement mor- 
tar, made one part cement to four parts 
coarse sand. 

The feed room “F”’ should be left two 
inches higher than any of the rest, to 
guarantee safety against moisture. Before 
we go farther, readers, please remember we 
oppose sleeping of swina in the feeding pen, 
as we use the separate sleeping pen, or far- 
rowing pen, such as we use for our brood 
sows. hese we will describe at some 
future time if the readers desire, as ours 
has a few points of excellence which we 
have not found in any other. 

Now, observe figure 1. We divide into 
eight parts, 8x10 feet, one of which we use 
for a feed room, with (g g g) bins for 
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Fig. 1.—Ground plan. D, doors; W, windows; P, 
ag T, troughs; A, alley; X, removable partition; 

, feed room; G, grain bins; O O, slop barrels; P, 
water pipe; Y, yard fences. 
ground feed and mill stuffs; O O, slop bar- 
rels; P, water pipe to connect hose and fill 
troughs with fresh water when wanted. 
A cooker can also be used here. Partitions 
marked X are movable, thus permitting 
changing size of pen if desired, or, when 
weaning pigs, we raise up the partition, let- 
ing the pigs into ‘next pen to feed by them- 
selves. These — are placed be- 
tween cleats, with pin at the top to keep 
hogs from raising them up. Troughs, T, 
are made of oak or elm plank,and partition 
over T is swung on gudgeons, thus en- 
abling the feeder to keep hogs from trough 
until after the feed isin. This plan,or one 
similar to the one I use, was described by a 
writer sometime ago in the FARMER. These 
also serve as doors to let hogsinto the alley. 

We would use eight windows as marked, 
four or six-pane sash in each, thus using 
four full windows in the house. The doors 
Dare three feet high by eighteen inches 
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H, gudgeons in swing- 





Fig. 2.—South end plan. 
ing door. 
wide, made of pine, seven-eighths-inch 
stock matched and hung by gudgeons two 
feet, four inches from bottom. (See Fig. 2). 
This allows the hogs to go in or out at 
pleasure, yet the door is always shut be- 
hind them. The entrance door to feed 
room should be three feet wide and six feet 
six inches high. The one at rear alley the 
same. Each pen opens into a yard twice 
as wide (20 feet) as the pen, and as long as 
you please. The corner yards can be wider 
if you desire. Each yard contains a sleep- 
= facing the south. 
he hog house should stand lengthwise, 
north and south, giving less north en- 
trances for hogs, as we prefer sunny door- 


ways. 

We do not claim perfection for this plan, 
but we believe it has some good points. 

As we make a specialty of pure bred 
stock we find it well adapted to our busi- 
ness and believe it equally so to the aver- 
age farmer. C..S..H. 

Sunny CREsT Farm. 





For the Michigan Farmer. 
RAISING TURKEYS AND SHEEP. 


I saw inthe MICHIGAN FARMER of Feb. 
27, page 161, this heading, “Why he 
does not raise turkeys.’’ Hesays we used 
to raise sheep and wool and make a little 
money outofit. But times have changed. 
Well I should say so. We used to raise 
beans and make a little money out of them, 
and also potatoes and corn. Now I should 
like to know what the farmer can raise 
that will bring him as much money in the 


same length of time as turkeys and sheep. 
Neighbor Jones has owned and worked a 
farm adjoining mine for 12 or 13 years, and 
I think three or five turkeys is all he has 
raised in that time. I have not seen a 
sheep on his farm since he owned it, but 
once, and that was when mine broke 
through the fence and I had to get them 
back. Why Mr. Jones should select tur- 
keys and sheep to write about, is a conun- 
drum; but he is quite a joker, as you can 
see by_the way he wound up his turkey 
talk. Mr. Jones never lets an opportunity 
go by to stab an innocent sheep. He seems 
to think that all sheep aregood for is wool; 
(the MICHIGAN FARMER seems to have the 
same idea). But such is not thecase. I 
am keeping a few sheep on my farm, and 
they are about the only thing I have made 
any money out of for the last two years. I 
raised 54 lambs last season and sold 40 
of them from the pasture for $100, not hav- 
ing fed them a bit of grain. And, as Mr. 
Jones says about the turkeys, they more 
than paid for their feed, as they pastured 
on a piece of wild land where I had chop 

off about four acres of second-growth tim- 





ber, and they kept it as clean as a meadow. 
Mutton is getting to be quite a factor asa 
meat product, and can be produced at less 
cost than beef. Experiments made in 
England show that sheep gain 12 Ibs. for 
every 100 lbs. of feed, and cattle enly eight 
Ibs. on Same amount and kind of feed. This 
is independent of the wool. Oue of my 
neighbors sold his lambs in February for 
414g cents per pound after shearing them. 
With sheep and lambs quoted from four to 
six cents per pound, and turkeys from 
eight to ten cents, live weight, I should call 
them good property toraise. 8. L. COBB. 

IneHAM Co., Mich. 

[We are afraid our correspondent has 
not been a close reader of the FARMER for 
the past six or eight years, or he would not 
be under the impression that we believe 


the only thing that sheep are good for is 
wool. Mutton sheep have been discussed 
far more than wool sheep during that time. 
It was the time when mutton was in de- 
mand and wool was not. Foreigners were 
supplying all the wool required cheaper 
than American farmers would raise it. 
But there was, and is, money in mutton 
and there is always going to be. If woo 
improves in price, mutton sheep’s fleeces 
are going to be worth more. Besides, many 
will gointo fine wool sheep who are now 
raising mutton sheep, and with a lighter 
supply we look for better prices for mutton 
next year than this. We do not believe 
there was ever a more opportune time to 
start a flock of sheep than now—unless it 
was six months ago. Any of the establish- 
ed breeds willdo. It is too bad to see so 
many fine half-bred ewe lambs going to 
the butcher as at present. They ought to 
be kept on the farms of this State. There 
is a great future for sheep in the United 
States, and this means for both the mutton 
and the fine wool breeds. Take your 
choice, care for them well, and the profits 
are as sure, if not surer, than in anything 
else you can raise on the farm.—Ep. 
FARMER. | 





For the Michigan ene. 
INTERESTING REPORT ON RAPE. 





As I have seen many hints inthe FARMER 
and other papers about my littleexperiment 
with the new, to us, forage plant known as 
rape, I will now report the whole experi- 
ment, and if you think it of any benefit to 
your readers you are welcome to publish it. 


In 1895 I sowed two small patches. One 
did fairly well, as the ground was plowed 
early; but the other was a total failure on 
account of late plowing and no rains. 

In 1896 I thought I would try it once more, 
consequently on May 10th 1 sowed aboutly¥ 
acres with a hand drill in rows two feet 
apart. I am satisfied I sowed this too thick 
in the row,because when it wasabout a foot 
high the lower leaves began to die, con- 
sequently when I sowed the other, June 29, 
I used about one-half as much seed on three 
acres as I did on the one and one-fourth 
acre. This was also drilled in rows two 
feet apart with a hand drill,but I used only 
about 64 or 7 pints of seed for the three 
acres. 

I sowed in rows for the sole purpose of 
cultivating, and think itthe best way either 
cultivated or not, because stock when turn- 
ed in do not destroy as much as when sown 
broadcast. 

The first piece was cultivated several 
times, but the second partofit only once and 
partof itnot at all on account of rain. 
And, by the way, this second piece is the 
same that I sowed in 1895 broadcast, and 
upon which there was not much rape but 
one of the nicest crops of pigeon grass I ever 
saw (unless 1t might be in some gardens.) 

As above stated, the first plat was sowed 
May 10th, 1896, and cultivated three times 
before June 25th, when the lower leaves be- 
gan todie. I then (June 25) turned onto 
this piece 25 head of Oxford Down rams, 
weighing from 150 to 270 pounds each, and 
an eight-months-old Shorthorn bull that 
was very thin. Therams were fed all the 
oats and bran they would eat about 10 
o’clock, being taken off timothy pasture 
and then turned onto therape. I weighed 
some of these rams before feeding the oats 
and bran. They were on the rape, without 
anything else to eat, excepting what grass 
there was in the fence corners, for just 25 
days. The rams that were weighedin,were 
then weighed out, and gained from 18 to 25 
pounds each. The bul! was left in the lot 
until about the first of October. 

This ground, when the rams were taken 
out, looked as though there had been 
drilled corn cut off of it, as there was noth- 
ing left but stubble about 2 to 4 inches 
high. It was immediately cultivated, and 
inside of four days it began to grow again, 
and in about five weeks the rams were re- 
turned, and remained there until roy thy 
to New Mexico the week of the State Fair. 
This ground was again cultivated and 
pastured off, for the third time, in Novem- 


ber. 

The three-acre patch was the wonder of 
the street, it beingonext to the road; and 
also being in one end of the potato field 
where we were compelled to use lots of 
Paris green, I dared not turn my sheep in 
until about September 10th, when it was 
waist high. I think it was too large be- 
fore being fed off,as there were many stalks 
that neither sheep nor cattle would eat, 
although if cut and fed in racks or manger 
they would eat all of it up clean. 

I think it an excellent feed for sheep. 
It — and fattens lambs rapidly. It is 
quite loosening when fed alone. Sheep re- 
quire a great deal of salt, but not much 
water. 

1 lost no {sheep -or lambs from worms or 
other diseases last fall, and attribute it 
solely to not having other than ye and 
rape pasture for them, as my neighbors 


who pastured old timothy and June grass 
pastures alone,lost a large per cent. 

Ialso think it excellent feed for neat 
cattle, as my calf grew well, although it 
did not gain muchin flesh. Still he held 
his own better than yearlings that had 
rye and timothy pasture, and plenty of it. 

I would not advise dairymen to sow it to 
feed their milch cows, however, as it is 
liable to taint the milk and butter, giving 
it the same flavor as bagas do. 

The soil upon which this was grown was 
a gravelly loam. H. J. DEGARMO.S] 

OaKLAND County, Mich. 








When writing advertisers mention Mich. Farmer, 


Keep 


In the only common Well 


sense way—keep your head cool, your feet 
warm and your blood rich and pure 
by taking Hood’s Sarsaparilla. Then 


Dr the all your nerves, muscles, 


tissues and organs will 

be properly nourished. 
Ss 0 r { n 4 Hood’sSarsaparilla builds 
up the system, creates an appetite, tones 
the stomach and gives strength. It is the 
people’s Spring Mediciné, has a larger 


sale and effects more cures than all 
others. 


Hoods 


Sarsaparilla © 3°" 


True Blood 
Purifier. C. I. Hood & Co., Lowell, Mass. 


5 8 assist Digestion and cure Con- 
Hood S Pills igeiien. 25 cents. a 


Sheepmen 


You will have health- 
ier sheep, more and better 
wool if you use Chloro- 4 
Naptholeum Dip. Kills f 
al) ticks and lice, cures 
scab and foot-rot, cleans 
and increases the growth 
of the wool. 


Chloro-Naptholeum 


is a perfectly harmless antisep- 
ons icide, and disinf 





Easy to say, but how 























ic, 
ant, and the most effective stock a 
remedy known. Sample bottle 
and circulars free. Agts.wanted. # 
WEST DISINFECTING CO., ee y 
206 & 208 E. 57th St., New York. = 


FREE GIFT TQ SHBEPMEN. 


Valuable book premium to purchasers of Cooper 
SHEEP Dip between Aprill and July 1: ‘The Diseases 
of Sheep—their Prevention and Cure;” 65 pages. Ap- 
ply WILLIAM Cooper & NEPHEWS, Galveston. Tex. 
Send receipt or say where bought. If you cannot buy 
locally send $1.75 for $2.00 (100 gallon) packet, to 

WILLIAMS, Davis, Brooks & Co., Detroit, or 
F. 8. Burcn & Co., 178 Michigan St., Chicago. 








Simplest, Cheapest and Best. 


> ™ CONVEX 
&, DEHORNER 


\AA clean, noncrushing cut. 
Handsome and convincing catalogue free. 
WEBSTER & DICKINSON, Christiana.Pa. 














J. #8: W. ENGLISH, Clarksville, Mich., breed 
+ ers of registered RED POLLED CATTLE, 
Olney and Sultan heads the herd. 


NGLISH PHEASANT EGGS FOR SALE, 82.50 
per13 Order early and get June birds. Finest 
game bird on earth. Money must accompany 
orders. F. T. HYNS, Brighton, Mich. 


Registered Victoria Swine. {crsaie?** 


R. W. A. GIBSON, Jackson, Mich. 


A RARE BARCAIN. 


Cantilever St. Lambert No. 33910, A. J.C. C., ia for 
sale ata very low price. No fault, only have ne 
more use forhim. He is by Stoke Pogis Cantilever 
by Prospect’s Rioter, by Stoke Pogis 5th, 4 years 
old. WALFER NAGLE, Box 8,-Vermontville, Mich. 


BIG ST. LAMBERT 221'Ste‘Scuatoe a pal 
choice calves to you. H 83.CHAPMAN, Penn. Mich. 


HOC MEN Do you know the value of 

® artichokes for hogs, cattle, 
sheep and horses? This is our second year with the 
White French Articuokes. Their wonderful pro- 
ductiveness will surprise you. Yield from 500 to 
1,000 bus. per acre, and can be planted anv time 
after the frost gets out ofthe ground. A few hun- 
dred bushels fur seed at 75 cents per bushel or 
six bushels. enough to plant one acre, for four 
dollars. Order atonce. Remit by money order, 
postal note or registered let er to H. H. JUMP & 
CO , breeders of Improved Chester White Swine. 
Stock forsale. Henrietta, JacksouCo., Mich. «4 


LIGHT BRAHMA EGGS oo. ioee a Sor tas 90 tor 
$1.50. B. D. BISHOP, Woodbury, Mich. 























Puze, healthy, farm raised 8. C. B. LEG- 
HORNS AND WHITE WYANDOTTES, 
18 eggs $1. Sure to hatch, carefully packed, 16 
years a breeder. 80 acres run 

F. M. BRONSON, Vermontville, Mich. 


WANTED. Sie -Binte™“ye°et Race 
wanted. H. C. WARD, Pontiac, Mich. 
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By Horse, 


‘THE AMERICAN SADDLE HORSE. 








The movement to place the breeding of 
saddle horses upon asubstantial basis seems 
to be gradually gaining strength. At the 
last annual meeting of the National Saddle 
Horse Breeders’ Association, held at Louis- 
ville, Ky., only the States of Kentucky, II- 
linois and Missouri were represented, but 
the feeling of those present showed that 
they had entire confidence in the future of 
the saddle horse. The officers chosen were 
as follows: President, John B. Castieman, 
Louisville, Ky.; First Vice-President, T. J. 

lan, Finchville, Ky.; Second Vice- 
President, Will A. Gaines, Georgetown, 
Ky.; Secretary, I. B. Nall, Louisville, Ky.; 
Treasurer, Attila Cox, Louisville, Ky.; Ex- 
ecutive Committee, James L. Gay, Pisgah, 
Ky, J. Wilmore Garrett,Fort Garrett, Ky.; 
W. 7. Miller, Bowling Green, Ky., and W. 
R. Goodwin, Chicago. : 

The Board of Directors, at their meeting, 
adopted the following classification for 
saddle horses, and recommended its adop- 
tion at all horse shows and fairs: 

Separate rings for stallions, mares, and geldings 
each, of the following ages; five years old or over; 
four years and under five; three years and under 


four; two years and under three. In the breeding 
~ re! for yearlings and foals should be add- 
ed, 


Champion stallion, champion mare, champion 
gelding; entries to be confined tothe first and 
second prize winners m the preceding classes, 

Grand Championship, open to the champion stal- 
lion, champion mare and a gelding. i 

Stallion and four of his get, the stallion to receive 
20 per cent of the consideration. 

Combined rings: Stallion any age,mare any age, 
gelding any age. To be first shown in harness,then 
under saddle. 

Prize money in each ring except championships 
should be not less than $200 divided 50, 30 and 20 
per cent., with an entry fee 5 per cent of the total 
premium. In thechampionships one cash premium 
equal tothe maximum premium in class, in each 
championship competition. 

Horse shows and fairs should require all saddle 
horses shown to be recorded in the register of the 
National Saddle Horse Breeders’ Association, and 
to go the five gaits required by that Association. 

The Association also recommended that 
fair managers select judges for saddle 
horses in advance, and print their names 
in the prize lists, and protect such judges 
from all protests. 

While the saddle horse as yet has not 
figured very largelyin the horse breeding 
business in this country, and the demand 
for them has not been in excess of the sup- 
ply, we believe the time is soon coming 
when its popularity and merits will secure 
it a high place in the public regard. While 
the demand may be expected to extend 
materially in this country with the im- 
provement of business, we look for an ex- 
port demand which will steadily increase 
as.soon as the superior qualities of the 
American saddle horse become known 
abroad. Foreigners who have had an op- 
a of enjoying a mount on a well- 
trained American saddler are enthusiastic 
in their praise of its docility, beautiful form 
and easy action, which make it the most 
pleasant horse to ride in the world, surpass- 
ing even the Arab in these particulars. 





THE NEW STANDARD FOR REGIS- 
TRATION. 





According to a resolution adopted ata 
meeting of the Registry Association last 
year, a new standard for registration will 
go into effect May Ist next. The new 
rules are as follows: 

“When an animal meets these require- 
ments and is duly registered it shall be 
accepted as a standard bred trotter: 

“I. The progeny of a registered standard 
trotting horse and a registered standard 
trotting mare. 

“2. A stallion sired by a registered stand-. 
ard trotting horse, providing his dam and 
granddam were sired by registered standard 
‘trotting horses, and he himself has a trot- 
ting record of 2:30, and is the sire of three 
trctters with records of 2:30 from different 
mares. 

“3. A mare whose sire is a registered 
standard trotting horse and whose dam and 
granddam were sired by registered standard 
trotting horses, provided she herself has a 
trotting record of 2:30 or is the dam of one 
trotter with a record of 2:30. 

- “4. A mare sired by a registered stand- 

_ ard trotting horse, provided she is the dam 
of two trotters with records of 2:30 by 
different sires. 

“5. A mare sired by a registered standard 
trotting horse, provided her first, second 
and third dams are each sired by a 
registered standard trotting horse.” 

he standard for pacers is the same as 
the foregoing with the exception of the 
record, which is 2:25 in place of 2:30, and 
there is a sixth rule which reads as fol- 
lows: 

“6. The progeny of a registered standard 
trotting horse out of a registered standard 
pacing mare, or of a registered standard 
pacing horse out of a registered standard 
trotting mare.” 

In view of the growing importance of the 
foreign demand for trotting horses, and the 
fact that official certificates of breeding are 


a prime necessity when such horses are ex- 
ported, those who intend breeding their 
mares this season should exercise care in 
the selection of a stallion, and be sure that 
he is not only a fine individual, but that 
his breeding entitles him to registration 
under these new rules, 


A ROAD RACE IN ENGLAND. T43 


ee 


Roads in England are composed of crushed 
stone, rolled and compacted together. They 
are very carefully constructed with regard 
to drainage and solidity in the first instance, 
and are afterwards kept in admirable 
condition, each section of six miles being in 
charge of a foreman and two or more 
helpers, who are constantly engaged in 
keeping it in repair. But though smooth 
and level on the surface they are by no 
means straight, often winding in a most 
perplexing manner, while, as they follow 
the natural lay of the land, they run over 
hills, more or less steep, according to the 
locality. The accounts of a trotting match 
on an English road, that created consider- 
able interest, are just at hand. It took 
o January 28, from ‘Tattersals at 

yde Park corner, London, to the Ele- 

phant and Castle hotel, Brighton—a dis- 
tance of fifty-two miles, the first six through 
the crowded streets of the metropolis, the 
last three through the suburbs of the 
great south coast watering place. The 
contestants were Mr. Guisburne’s bay 
mare, Deceiver, measuring 16 hands 3 
inches, and Mr. Maynard’s American 
bred gelding, Boy’s Mark, who is 15 
hands 2 inches high. The mare was the 
favorite, as it was confidently expected that 
she would outstay the Yankee, but she 
roved worthy of her name, as she was 
ound lacking in the very quality that her 
admirers relied on, for after leading easily 
and appearing a certain winner for the first 
forty-four miles, the gelding drew level in 
the forty-fifth, and two miles farther on 
Deceiver quit, allowing Boy’s Mark to cover 
the remaining five miles at his leisure. 
The conditions of the match were for 
owners to drive in two wheeled carts (not 
sulkies), capable of holding two persons. 
The road traveled is remarkably wide and 
well kept, but is in spots very hilly, 
especially for the last ten miles. It fact it 
may roughly be described as one-third on 
the level, one-third against the collar, one- 
third down hill. The start took place 
punctually at 7 A. m. The first ten 
miles to Croydon were covered in 
forty-five miles, the mare forcing the 
me and being 100 yards in the lead. 
rawley, thirty miles from the start, 
was reached in two hours nine minutes, the 
mare still wellin the lead, and both re- 
markably fresb. Boy’s Mark reached the 
goal in four hours tive minutes fifty-hve 
seconds, rane 4 eased a little at the finish, 
but beating the record over this very pop- 
ular drive, made by Ginger in 1888, by ten 
minutes and forty-eight seconds. He 
pulled up remarkably fresh and _ well, 
though the mare, who jogged in twenty 
minutes later was terribly leg weary. 





HORSE GOSSIP. 





GAMBETTA WILKES, 2:1914, at 16 years, 
has 73 in the 2:30 list, of which 31 have 
records from 2:06}¢ to 2:20. 

LitTLE Brown Jue, 2:1134, once the 
champion pacer, is now 22 years old, and is 
i. to be all right. He is owned in Buffalo, 
aN. 

Cou. DickEy and H. Arms, of Calhoun 
county, have gathered up over 50 head of 
trotting-bred horses, and will ship them to 
England. 

SwEEPSTAKES,dam of Star Pointer,2:0214, 
Hal Pointer, 2:0414, and several other Point- 
ers, is alive and well at 27 years old, at 
Spring Hill, Tenn. : 
BEAUTIFUL BELLS, 2:2914, has produced 
a foal every year since 1880. Among them 
are Chimes, Bow Bells, Belleflower, Adbell 
Belisire and the two dead brothers, St. Bel 
and Bell Boy. Itisa great family, and 
will become greater as it grows older. 


THE famous brood mare Alma Mater, 
dam of Alcyone, 2:27, Alcantara, 2:23, Al- 
landorf, 2:19!¢, and others of less note, died 
of old age on March 18, near Cuba, N. Y. 
Alma Mater was a chestnut mare, foaled 
1872, by Mambrino Patchen, dam Estella, 
erage | bred, by imp. Australian. Her 
sons Alcyone and Alcantara have proved 
great sires, and her family is likely to figure 
very prominently in the history of the 
American trotting horse. 


A BROKEN winded horse is rarely seen in 
Norway. The fact is accounted for by the 
statement that a bucket of water is always 

laced within reach of a horse when he is 

eeding, and the animal alternately takes a 
mouthful of hay and a sipof water.—Furm, 
Field and Fireside. That statement is the 
worst sort of rot. A horse could not be 
compelled to eat in the manner indicated. 
He Knows too much. The food would find 
its way into the stomach unmasticated,and 
mixed with water instead of saliva, and 
nearly indigestible. 


JouHN SPLAN, the noted driver, thinks 
the record made by Maud S. at Cleveland 
when she wenta mile to a high-wheeled 
sulky in 2:088, has never been equalled. 
He drove the runner on the occasion re- 
ferred to. In an interview with a reporter 
of the Drovers’ Jewrnal he said of the per- 
formance: ‘To appreciate the greatness 
of the achievement it is sufficient to say 
that no other trotter since has been able to 
approach therecord under equal conditions. 
It is true that Sunol, over a kite track, 
with a strong wind in her favor, is credited 
with stepping a mile in 2:0814, but after she 
passed into Mr. Bonner’s stable she 
never showed form to come anywhere 
near her record. In 1894 Monroe 
Salisbury campaigned Directum, 2:05, 
and the Cleveland track offered a big 
special if Directum would lower Maude S.'s 
2:088¢ track record. Salisbury was confi- 
dent that the black wonder was equal to 





the task. Mr. Splan, when asked his 
opinion the day before the race, said he did 
not think it was a reasonable proposition. 
At the track the next day Mr. Salisbury 
accosted Mr. Splan with the remark, 
Then you don’t believe that Directum can 
beat the track record to-day?” The 
famous driver replied: ‘Mr. Salisbury, if 
you and I had to go without eating until 
you could drive that black stud in 2:08%, 
over this track to a high wheel sulky, we 
would both die of starvation.” Directum 
made the effort and finished the mile in 
about 2:14. 
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Mrs. Kate Etter 


OF missouRI, 


's Cured of Heart Disease by Dr. Miles’ 
New Heart Cure, 





Es 


RS. KATE ETTER wrote from 
Neosho, Mo., in March last. “Two 
years ago I was severely troubled 

with my stomach and kidneys, and a great 
affliction so unnerved me that my condition 
became alarming. The telegraph brought 
@ prominent physician in a consultation 
which resulted in no benefit. I went to 
Wyoming for change of climate without 
benefit, was brought 
back to Atchison where 
nurses worked with me 
night and day to keep 
me alive to reach my 
friends here. My heart 
became so bad that my 
friends gave up all 
hope. I began taking 
Dr. Miles’ Heart Cure and Nervine alter- 
nately and was restored to health. It is now 
months since and I am perfectly well.” 
Dr. Miles’ Remedies are sold by all drug- 
gists under a positive guarantee, first bottle 
benefits or money refunded. Book on Heart 
and Nerves sent free to all applicants. 
DR. MILES MEDICAL CO., Elkhart, Ind 


SOMETHING NEW IN 
MUD SHOES. 

AT REDUCED PRICES. 

Fitany horse Cannot 


eome off If you want 
=| Something handy, 









ein) Write 
nN GATES, 
- Decatur, - Mich 


Cut this out, it may not appear again 








Horse Owners Should Use 
GOMBAULT’S 


Caustic 
Balsam 


The Great French Veterinary Remedy. 


A SAFE, SPEEDY AND 
POSITIVE CURE. 


ENT TERT 
Prepared 


prglusive- 
y J. HK, 
Gomtault 
ex-Veteri- 
nary Bag 
geon e 
French 






vern- 
ment Stud 


os lot eee 


OR FIRING 


= cami, 
SUPERSEDES ALL CAUTER 
Impossible to Blister any scar or blemish. The 


safest pest lister ever used. Takes the place 
of all lin ts d ttion, 
all Bunches or Blemishes from Horees ¢ —_— 

As a HUMAN_REMEDY for Rh 

Sprains, Sore Throne. Mice tie om 

that one tablespoonful of 
WE GUARANTEE CAUSTIC BALSAM will 
produce more actual results than a whole bottle of 
any liniment or spavin cure mixture ever made. 

Every bottle of Caustic Bal sold is Warran- 
ted to give satisfaction. $1.50 per bottle, Sol 
dlroctious for ienuse’ Bend tic drei ee 
testimonials, eto, Address wie: 

THE LAWRENOE-WILLIAMS O0,, Cleveland, Ohio 
‘CCS 





Evergreen Stock Farm. 


Nine stallions for sale, five imported and four 
American bred. Six Black Percherons and 
two imported French Coach. For further de- 
scription, address THOMAS CROSS, Bangor, Mich. 








TOP THE GROWTH OF HORNS.—Book 
Free. Write JOHN MARCH CO., 76 River St, 
Chicago, Chemical Dehorner at Druggiste. 


ALL GALLED Up 


¢ just when you need hi 
most. Alwaysthe way i 
‘A your horse, softened b 
Winters rest is ut to hard 
pei rerckwonee’ the 
ime for 
4 i} : Bare eee er eae 
LEED ‘ollar Galls while the horse is 
j worked, Guaranteed to cure 
ay We “= — under the harness. For an 
.sore On man or beast. Sol 
E SUREAND ORK THE HORSE: by dealers or sample l0cta, 
BICKMORE CALL CURE CO., Box 704, OLD TOWN, ME, 
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Dana’s White Metallic Ear Marking Label, 

to order with name, or name and pF ea ph ys ng 

ad Fg LT Tres MT 
ect @a i 

List and eniighen free. ‘Agouls wane = 

Cc. H. DANA, West Lebanen, N. H, 

SS, 


Directory of Live Stock Breeders 


CATTLE. 


M42LE VALLEY STOCK FARM,— Galloway 
bulls and Shropshire ewes, from prize win- 
ners. CHAPMAN BROS., So. Rockwood, Mich. 


J Onn LESSITER & SONS, Cole,Oakland Co.,Mich., 
breeders of Scotch bred Shorthorns. Fine young 
bulls and heifers forsale. Also Shropshire sheep 


Now for Aberdeen-Angus Bulls and pros- 
perity. Largest Angus herd in Michigan. 
CLOVER BLOSSOM FARM, Port Austin, Mich. 


20 HEAD] Metod Sacha Sette 


A.B. & C.1. BURLEIGH,Mazon,I1). 


JER Sons, grandsons and 
g granddaughters. of 

such cows as Bell 

of Oxford, 23 lbs. 60z , Maggie Kule, 21 1bs. 5 0z., 


Palestine of Oxford,211bs__Bulls ready for ser- 
vice. Stock registered. M. L. FRINK, Oxford, Mich. 


BEEF IS WANTED, 


AND THE SHORTHORN IS THE ANIMAL 
ODUCE IT. 


TOP 
20 FINE HEIFERS OFFERED 



































on very reasonable terms for 30 DAYS. 

THEY WILL NEVER BE CHEAPER. 

A few choice Merinos—Come quick if you want 
them. Come or write. 


W. E. BOYDEN, Delhi Mills, Mich. 








SHEEP. 
SHBEP for SALE.—A choice lot 


HAMPSHIR of all ages and both sex 


@ 
Castle Farm. J. H. TAFT, Mendon, St. Joe Co.,Mich. 


BEAUTIFUL EWES 


Elegant shropshires at speciai prices for 20 
days. Write at once fore list. 
A. H. STER, Allegan, Mich. — 














Desec-s ERSEY SWINE; Barred Plymouth Roc: 
fowls; Pekin Ducks; Jerusalem Artichokes. 
J. H. BANGHART, Lansing, Mich. 


Nic: large POLAND CHINA SOWS, bred to 
Bob Wilkes, for Apriland May farrow. Prices 
low. F.M. PIGGOTT, Fowler, Clinton Co., Mich: 











LAND-CHINAS.—Large, growthy spring sows, 
bred to Wilkes U.S.,for March and April far- 
row. Boars allsold. L. F. CONRAD, Wacousta, Mich. 


R M. CROSS, Ovid, Mich., breeder of Victoria 
swine. Stock forsale. Breeding stock all record- 
ed. Reasonable prices. Correspondence solicited. 


ARGE ENGLISH BERKSHIRES and SHROP- 


SHIRES. Sheep highly bred. Call or address 
MERCHANT KELLBY, Woodstock, Mieh. 


POLAND CHINAS Pigs all —_. Send for 
E. A. CROMAN Gras ‘Lake, Mich. 
POLAND-CHINAS, GREAT BARGAINS Ot 
high quality and best breedi g. 
L. W. BARNES, Byron, Shiawassee Co., Mich. 

















Large English Berkshire Swine, 2iss.0f, Sep. 


for sale cheap. Also sows bred for March and April 
farrow. PAILTHORP & HACKNEY, Mt. Morris, Mich 


THE PLUM HILL HERD Si.crthorn cates: 


Rock and S. P. Hamburg fowls. Stock and eggs 
for sale. Cc. M. BRAY, St. Johns, Mich. 


Poland-China Pigs for Sale, Poi ePrize 25 
head to select from. Also Light Brahma chicks. 
DOUGLASS HALL, Hastings, Mich. 


N. A. CLAPP, Si=s=” 











ch. 
Write tor prices Large English Berkshire Swine. 


INE BLOODED Cattle, Sheep,Hogs, 
Poultry, Sporting Dogs. Send 
stamps for catalogs. 150 engravings. 


N. P. BOYER & CO., Coatesville, Pa. 








SOLD CORWIN KING for $209 at 7 years. He 
now heads the oldest herd in Iowa. Ifyou want 


TOP POLAND-CHINAS 


write WM. H. COOK, Waterford, Mich. 


CLOVER LAWN FARM, 1; 8; COWDREY, breeder 





* of Duroc Jersey hogs; B. 

. R. eggs in season; 60 kinds of strawberries; al! 
kinds of small fruit. Extra seed potatoes, marketable 
size, Rural N. Y. No. 2, American Wonder, Empire 
State, Carman No.1, Wilson’s First Choice, Freeman 
and Everitt’s Six Weeks. Send for descriptive list. 
I will treat you well. Ithaca, Mich. 





GIVEN AWAY, Same 


Ne $1 thing, when you can 


buy a pair of show p 
rice other breedexs cl 





ich. 


O. WILSON, Okemos, Mich., proprieter of 

W.. che Michigan Central herd of ROVED 

CHESTER WHITES. I now havea fine stock 

vs of young breeders on hand. 

Come and inspect my herd 

’ if convenient; if not, write 
your wants. 

Choice Light Brahma 














D —— $1 each. 
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For the Michigan Farmer. 
SETTING HENS AND SELLING EGGS 
FOR HATCHING. 








Setting hens are in big demand now. 
There is a right way and a wrong way to 
set them. My way, and I have followed the 
plan for 16 years, is to confineeach hen ina 
box by herself, then when J want her 1 know 
where she is, and I also know there is only 
just one hen on, not two as would likely be 
the case if left to themselves to go where 
they please. I use a shoe box with two 
partitions in making threenests; nail on the 
cover, knock off one-half of one side, put 
hinges on this, saw two inches off the upper 
side of the lid leaving a two-inch air space. 
Fill these nests half full of soft oat straw 
and all is ready for business. Remove the 
hens every other day in cool weather, and 
every day in warm weather, and give all 
the corn and fresh water they want. 


Sift good insect powder in the hen’s 
feathers and in the nest two or three times 
thoroughly during the hatch. If you use 
liquid lice killer paint: the bottom and 
sides of the box before you put thestraw in. 
You can put quite a lot of these boxes in a 
small room; put three high and all goes 
well, but higher than three makes it 
unhandy. About12 in aroom 12x12 gives 
room enough. The above setting boxes are 
four feet long 141nches wide and about 20 
inches high. I put these boxes in an empty 
room in the kenhouse;a box two-thirds full of 
dry road dust or sifted coal ashes makes it all 
complete. Some say keep the setters out 
of the henhouse. Why? On account of lice. 
Anyone that will allow a setting hen to be 
covered with lice has no business with hens 
anyway. Hens with scaly legs, covered 
with lice, have a-lazy owner. I can judge 
a breeder by his birds. 

Now, about packing and shipping eggs for 
hatching. There are three things that are 
very important. Ist. Use alight butsecure 
package. 2d. Pack them so they will not 
break. 3d. Save your customer all the 
money On express charges you can by ship- 
ping asdirect as possible. T'wo years ago 
a man in Pennsylvania shipped me 39 eggs; 
they were packed in sawdust; Pennsylvania 
sawdust cost me about 30 cents when I 
could get aload here free. One-third of the 
eggs were broken. Instead of shipping direct 
to me by way of Pittsburg he s a 
to Grand Rapids 45 miles west of here. 
That man will never sell me any more eggs; 
although he pretends to be an old hand at 
the business he doesn’t know how to pack or 
ship eggsfor hatching. My way is this: 
Take a basket (I use the kind sold for this 
purpose) line it with paper, then put ina 
layer of dry chaff or finely cut hay, then fit 
in a pasteboard section such as used in 
egg crates, fill up with eggs small end 
down and fill in around with chaff or bran 
until all are tight, then cover with paper 
size of basket and fill basket full or a 
little more with chaff or excelsior, sew on 
the cover and you have a light package, 
one that will stand rough handling. If the 
eggs are fertile and strong they will hatch. 
An advertiser this season says: ‘Ev 
egg guaranteed to hatch.” This man will 
have his hands full or I miss my guess. 
‘He may send out 10 settings of eggs; if one 
setting out of the 10 hatches out 13 chicks he 
will be lucky. Seven chicks from 13 eggs 
is called a fair hatch. For a man to 

uarantee every egg to hatch is nonsense. 
No man on earth can do it. For me, I 
will never sell another egg and guarantee 
it to hatch. I shall first see that my eggs 
are fertile, I will then pack them right, 
deliver them to the express office, and right 
there my responsibility ends. ‘This is the 
only business way to sell eggs for hatching, 
to my notion. The best way is not to sell 
any eggs at all—sell birds only. This sell- 
ing choice eggs for hatching is a very un- 
satisfactory way of doing business any- 
way. A man will buy a setting of your 
best eggs, hatch out a nice brood of chicks, 
half starve them all summer, in the fall 
put them in the show pen at the fair next 
to yours, from the same kind of eggs, that 
have been well fed and had No. 1 care, and 
when the judge comes around he gets 
knocked out and damns you for selling him 
snide eggs. This thing has happened 
with me time and again. One man owned 
up to me that he had been away allsummer 
and his chicks got poor care and not much 
to eat. I told him feed madecolor. What 
do you say, Mr. Editor? Another man 
buys 13 eggs, puts them under an old lousy 
hen, puts some corn and water down, and 
lets her have her own way. On the 20th 
day she hatches out a few chicks, and lice 
kill the chicks, hen and all. 

You will find stale crackers, ground and 
wet up with milk, a grand feed for little 
chicks. ‘They want no food at all for 48 
hours. Keepthem warm and dry; this is 
pod important. They like light colored 
food and I have had them absolutely re- 
fuse dark feed of any kind. ‘Try fine mid- 
dlings and white corn meal, or cracker 
crumbs, or white bread. Thentry yellow 
corn meal, coarse middlings or bran, gra- 
ham bread, or steam a cake of coarse mid- 
dlings, yellow corn meal and bran, and see 
them refuse to touch it. For common peo- 
ple one-half coarse middlings (not sifted 
bran such as some millers sell, but a 
medium grade)$and one-half corn meal 
wet up with milk makes a No.1 feed. As 
soon as they are largeenough give wheat, 
millet and cracked corn. Be swre, be very 
sure, they get all they want, too; no half- 
‘way measures will do here, Give fresh 


water from the start, all they want; keep 
all the lice off. A little sweet oil on the 
head will do the business. If you have 
used liquid lice killer on the perches and in 
the nest box, and plenty of insect powder 
on the setting hen, you need not have any 
lice. F. M. BRONSON. 





For the Michigan Farmer. 
EXPERIENCE WITH ROUP. 





If you will allow me space I will give the 
readers of the FARMER my experience with 
diseases in poultry. When I first com- 
menced breeding fine poultry I had very 
bad luck. I had roup in all its worst forms, 
and lost lots of fine birds. I did not know 
what to do for it. I remember in the 
winter of 1875 we had a fine lot of Barred 


Rocks, and one morning I went to feed 
them and about one-third of them could 
net see; their heads were swelled up 
and they could not eat. After a while they 
died, and more were taken, and they died 
also, and in two weeks we had lost all but 
15; (by the way, we had 54 when they com- 
menced to be sick). A man came along and 
asked me why I did not cure them, and I 
said I did not know how; he said he had 
some pills that would cure them, and he 
would sell them to me for $1 per box of 100, 
or he would sell me the recipe for $10; I 
bought both, (these are the pills that Mr. 
Bronson speaks of as using at the Grand 
Rapids fair), and gave them to the birds 
and they got well. This man also told me 
to clean up my henhouse and make a 
scratching pen, and said if I would clean 
my henhouse every day, and use the pills 
when the hens needed them, I would not 
be troubled any more. This I have done 
every morning since that time, and yet I 
have had yy when we least expected it. 
One winter I bought a bird at a large price, 
and he came in fine shape; we were well 
pleased with him. We put him in his pen, 
and the next morning when I went to clean 
up I could see his head was swelled up in 
b d shape. I looked for the cause and 
found a smal! knot-hole in the side of the 
house where he sat, and the wind blew 
directly upon his head, hence the roup. _It 
took us two weeks tocure this bird. He 
could not see for a week, and we had to 
feed him warm bread and milk until he 
was able to eat. Since that time we have 
not beep troubled with this dreaded dis- 
ease. We sometimes have a mild case of it, 
but it is soon checked, and we have not lost 
one bird from this disease in many years. 
We think the great secret of this is to keep 
the birds out of the wind. They can stand 
lots of cold if the wind doesn’t blow directly 
on them. In cold days, when the wind 
blows hard, or it rains or snows, we don’t 
let our fowls out of the house, and they 
don’t have the chance to catch cold as if 
they were allowed to run ont inall kinds of 
weather. When it is too cold for a man to 
stand outdoors it is too cold to let the fowls 
out. This is our motto,and we do not have 
any disease at all in our yards. 

I have the little pills Brother Bronson 
speaks of. I shall be pleased to help any- 
one who is in trouble from any of the 
ailments of poultry. I can doit, as I have 
a complete guide for all the diseases in 
poultry of any kind whatsoever, and can 

ive treatment, cause, symptoms, ete. 

hey are free to all the readers of the 
FARMER if they want them,and if they will 
follow directions it will surely help them, 
as I have tried them for 26 years, and they 
have never failed with me. 

Now, Mr. Editor, if you think this is 
worth the space, print it, and I should be 
glad to hear from anyone wanting any help 
in this line. Cc. L. HOGUE. 

CaLHOUN Co., Mich. 





For RELIEVING THROAT DISEASES, Coueus AND 
HOARSENESS, use ‘“Brown’s Bronchial Troches.”’ 
Sold only in boxes, Avoid imitations, 





The Poultry Industry. 


For the past several years, during the most severe 
depression that our agricultural interests have ever 
undergone, the poultry industry has continued to 
grow and increase in importance and earning ca- 
pacity. So when it was found that the returns 
from grain, hay and live stock were growing per- 
ceptibly less, the result was an effort along special 
lines, and it was found that poultry and eggs con 





CAPACITY, 20 


stituted a good and continuous source of revenue. 
With this increased interest came the adoption of 
better methods of hatching, brooding. housing. 
feeding, etc. The principal agency in this develop- 
ment has been the incubator. Among those ma- 
chines which have contributed so largely to these 
results are the Prairie State Incubators and Brood- 
ers, manufactured by the company of that name at 
Homer City, Pa. They represent the best that can 
be constructed as to material, workmanship, plan 
and general efficiency. Write for their handsome- 
ly illustrated 150 page catalog. 
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HoME SEEKERS AND ONE WAY SETTLERS 
tickets via Wabash route. On sale first and 
third Tuesdays in each month to and in- 
cluding May 18th, ’97. To points in Ken 
tucky, Tennessee, Alabama, Louisiana; 
also ‘Kansas, Nebraska, Arkansas, Texas 
Western Colorado andthe Northwest. Fo 





articulars address Wabash City Office, No 
5 Fort St. West, Detroit. 
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of paint will entirely change a dingy room intoa pleasant 
place to live. The cost is a trifle compared to the results. ~ 
Floors, baseboards and a thousand and one things about pS: 
a home can be made toshine: Buggies, beats, farm tools Nai 
will last twice aslong. Houses, barns, roofs,fencesand Ne 
everything about the place will look better and be bet- 
ter if touched up now and then with paint. 


THE SHERWIN-WILLIAMS PAINTS are easy to use. 














usage. 


No It is free, send for it to-day. 
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8—Copyright 1897—The Bates-Whitman Co., N.Y. 


THE SHERWIN-Wittiams Wacon 
AND IMPLEMENT PAINT 
It gives a tough, glossy finish. 


Px Our booklet ‘Paint Points’’ is a practical, interesting talk cn paints, 
(+G\ It tells the differences between good paint and bad paint. Tells when to 
wf paint,and what to paint. It is interesting to any one interested in a home, 


: ic seats ileal 
2 THE SHERWIN-WILLIAMS Co. 


F BOOKLET ADDRESS, 13 micHIGAN ST., CLEVELAND, O. 
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It protects. It preserves. 
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1897 Records 
U. S. CREAM SEPARATOR 


show the usual good work, and again establish its 





IMPROVED 


superiority beyond question. 


Grand Work at Experiment-Stations, viz: 


Wisconsin, Jan. 20, Capacity 2,400, Test 0.05 

ae eG; «s 2,400, 665 
Minnesota, 1c ale - 2,820, No Trace 
Pennsylvania, Feb. 1, se 2,700, Test 0.05 


As Good and Better Results in Creameries : 
At Jersey Hill Creamery, Ryegate, Vt., January 25, 1897. 


In 4 hours’ continuous run, separated, 12,240 Ibs. 
Amount run per hour, ‘ : 3,060 Ibs, 
Highest test was just before closing, . ‘ 0.03 


The Improved U. S. Separator excels everything for Creamery and also for Dairy use. 
A Steam Turbine Attachment of a new and improved pattern furnished for operation by steam, 


CATALOGUES EXPLAIN FULLY. FREE TO ALL. 


VERMONT FARM MACHINE CO., Bellows Falls, Vermont 





POULTRY —For catalog of leading varieties ad- 
dress MILLER BROS., Beddow, Mich. 


M B. TURKEYS of different families of pure 
¢ breeding. Also B. P. Rocks at the old stand. 
J. F. ROBBINS. Gun Lake, Mich. 


In B. P. Reck cockerels and 
POLAND CHINA SOWS. 
A. A. WOOD, Saline, Mich 


EGGS FOR HATCHING 2is.pazred P; Rocks ex: 
Conger Strain, free range. Eggs wi'l hatch. §1 
per 16. E. M. KIBS, Reading, Mich. 


UFF LEGHORNS.—f¢gs from pen No. 1, $1.5 
Brewis: rg yr ig 8 2, $1 for 15. No ae 
le & rahma Cockerels. 
Brahma eggs, $1.50 for 15. » a A. SN IT ~— 

Lock Box 653, Saginaw, E. S., Mich. 


BARRED PLYMOUTH ROCKS, Storm cee strain. 


ted, and bred for Egg Production. Every e 
guaranteed to hatch or money refunded. Write for 
particulars. GEO. H. REISSMAN, Northville, Mich 


co. ls. HLOGUE, 
Prop. Hillbrook Poultry Farm, Battle Creek, Mich. 
Breeder of high class Barred Plymouth Rocks and 
Poland-China swine. B. P. R. eggs, $2 per 13. 
Stock for sale. Write for prices. 
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largest breedersinthe world use 
PRAIRIE STATE MACHINES 
exclusively Send for 168 page catalog. 
PRAIBIE STATE INCB. CO. Homer City, Pa. 





































BUY NO INCUBATOR 


And pay for it before giving it 
a trial. 
The firm who is afraid to 
let you try their incubator 
before buying it has no faith 
pao med maehine. We will 
. 8ell you ours 
a ON TRIAL. 


gL acent until tri and a 
es can run it with 5 minutes attention a day. 





We won First Prize World’s Fair, and will 
win you fora steady customer if you will only 
buy ours on trial. Our large catalog will cost 
you 5 cents and give you $100 worth of practi- 
cal information on pou and incubators and 
the money there isin the business. Plans for 








are and Repair,” a book of 180 subjects and 80 
illustrations, worth $5 to any bicycle rider. 
Von Culin Incubator Co., Box 1830, Delaware City, Del. 
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EEL 
QUINGY «© ILLINOIS. 








FT pie PERCENTAGE trom torcio ces 
ig A ose t 


CARRIAGE WHEELS $5.50 





WITH TIRE ON. 








et.BRISTO 
























LOTS OF 


when hens are fed 
cut bone, cut by the 


Improved '96 
MANN’S 
GREEN BONE CUTTER 
the standard of the world. 12 
sizes. $5 and nt ©. O. D. or 


On Trial, Cat ig free if you 
name this paper. 










We Sell Direct to the Farmer 


AY) SARVIN PATENT WHEELS. 


iA | Tired with R. E. Steel Tire, 

/ all primed and bored for boxing. 
Wheels ready for painting and imme- 
diate use. For particulars write 


GENEVA WHEEL CO., Geneva, Ohio. 








There is no better wheel than 


Sunol Bicycle 


There are no better wheels for the money than 


Hercules , Stella 


for men, for women, 
Scnd 15 cents for pack Sunol Bicyle Play- 
ing Cards. The McIntosh-Huntington Co., 
14 LONG STREET, CLEVELAND, O, 








F. W. BARN GO,, Miltord, Base, 





Safety Razors 6@ 
EFREE ¢ 


Thisimproved simplex mag. \j 
netic .azor can be used in any 
position, walking, riding in wa- 
gon, cars or on ship in storm, 
with perfect ease & safety. Any- 
one without practice can use it 
successfully To introduce it, 
onein every town furnished re- 
liable persons who will promise 
to show it. Enclose stamp to 
PUTNAM INTRODUCTION (€0., 
10 Murray Street, New York City, 
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CONDUCTED BY A.C. BIRD. 








All correspondence for this department should 
be addressed to A. C. Bird, Highland, Mich. 





OFFICERS OF THE STATE ASSOCIATION OF 
FARMERS’ CLUBS. 


PresipentT—J. T. Danielis, Union Home. . 

Vick-PREsIDENT—Patrick Hankard, Henrietta. 

SEcrETARY-TREAS.—F. D. Wells, Rochester. 

DrrecTors—G. L. Hoyt, Saline; L. H. Ives, Mason; 
W..H. Howlett, Dansville; C. J. os Damon; 
F. M. Whelan, North Newburg; A. L. Landon, 
Springport. : ae 

All communications relating to the organization 
of new Clubs should be addressed to F. D. Wells, 
Rochester, Mich. 








TAXATION MUST BE REDUCED. 





The critical time has been reached by the 
legislature when the rate of taxation for 
the next two years must be rapidly decided. 
A glance at the appropriation bills as in- 
troduced is discouraging indeed to the al- 
ready overburdened taxpayer. In rare 
cases, it is true, the management of State 
institutions have given practical evidence, 
in the form of exceedingly moderate esti- 
mates for the succeeding two years, that 
they understand the condition of the people 
who must foot the bills. Such boards and 
institutions are endearing themselves in 
the hearts of the people by such action, 
and in the event of returning prosperity 
these Institutions should and will be the 
first to receive its benefits. 

But with the most of the State institu- 
tious this appreciation of the changed con- 
dition in the business affairs of the people 
is either little manifest or entirely wanting. 
Appropriation bills based upon the estimates 
of the various boards are before the legisla- 
ture, asking for ten, twenty, fifty and even 
one hundred per cent more than was asked 
for two years ago. 

The people file an emphatic and unani- 
mous protest against these bills as introduc- 
ed. And they ask the legislature to stand 
between them and the ill-timed ambitions 
of these boards of control. These appropri- 
ations must be reduced. And the demand 
comes from every practical business man in 
the State who appreciates the true condi- 
tion of affairs among the taxpayers. The 
people do not want to cripple these institu- 
tions, but they must save themselves. 
They desire and Insist that the reductions 
shall be judicious, but in the interest of 
self-preservation they insist that they must 
be made. It is the actual distress of atruly 
suffering people that the legislature must 
consider. 

That this condition of affairs is unfor- 
tunate no one will deny, but that it truly 
exists should be taken into practical account 
every day of the legislative session. And 
the political party, and the individual who 

-does this most faithfully will best serve the 
people who trusted them. Never before 
were the people so thoroughly aroused, and 
in their earnestness they are watching with 
eager eyes for every manifestation of judi- 
cious economy on the part of any and every 
legislator who gives them a sign of encour- 
‘agement. 

Nor need any serious crippling of any 
worthy State institution take place. Itisa 
-fact that extravagancies have crept into 
the management of every one of them. 
Such is but the natural result of the years 

‘of prosperity that have preceded. Every 
business man, and every business firm or 
corporation have,within the past year,been 
weeding out just such extravagancies. 
They have been distinguishing between a 
want and a necessity, and sifting the one 
from the other. The same process in every 
State institution in Michigan would tend to 
give to them all a healthier toro in the end, 
even though it be embarrassirg to their 
management for the present. It would-be but 
a just recognition of the fact that these in- 
stitutions are of the people, by the people 
and for the people. 





LEGISLATIVE NOTES. 





Bankers and money loaners are congrat- 
ulating themselves on the prospect of no 
further taxation after this session of the 


legislature. 


* 

The bill requiring the Michigan Mining 
School to charge tuition to all except 
Michigan students, has passed both Houses, 
and the people approve. 

* > 

Mortgage exemption means the turning 
ef practically all credits into mortgages, 
It will be a glorious harvest for the loan 


agents and the abstracters, but who will 
foot the bills? 


* 

The County Salaries Bill has been amend- 
ed in the hands of the committee by Mr. 
Kimmis. The amendment provides maxi- 
mum and minimum limits for every county 
in the State. It will be immediately re- 


ported out. 


* 


* 
* 


The repeal of the mortgage tax law 
would be the most vicious piece of legisla- 
tion of the present decade. It would mean 
practically the abolishment of all taxes on 
personal property and the heaping of the 
burden upon the already overtaxed real 


estate. 
* é 


* 

The County Salaries Bill is endorsed by 
every practical business man in the State. 
The struggle for its passage is between a 
few office holders and office seekers on the 
one side, and all the rest of the people on 
the other. The legislature must decide 
between them. 

* o * 

If the mortgage tax law is repealed,many 
a budding political ambition will be sadly 
demolished by the»December frosts of tax- 
gathering time. When the business man 
and farmer pay out their little store of 
hard-earned money and see their next door 
neighbor, the money lender, going scot 
free, their thoughts of Senator and 
Representative who thus cursed the 
many to bless the few, will be more prac- 
tical and just, than esthetic and polite. 











REPOR'IS FROM LOCAL CLUBS. 





MILFORD FARMERS’ CLUB. 


The March meeting of the Milford Farm- 
ers’ Club was held at the residence of Mr. 
and Mrs. R. M. Ladd. 

After the opening exercises, the company 
listened to a well rendered program which 
was enjoyed by all. 

The Secretary read a copy of the Kimmis 
County Salaries Bill,after whichMr. Marsh 
offered the following resolution which was 
adopted by the club and a copy sent to our 
legislators: 

solved, That we, the Milford Farmers’ 
Club, are unanimously in favor of the pass- 
age of House Bill No. 198, otherwise known 
as the Kimmis County Salaries Bill;and we 
request our senator and representative to 
use all honorable means to secure the pass- 
age of the same. 

L. D. Ruggles would have an itemized ac- 
count of business transacted by our town 
officials read at town meetings. He also 
thought the tax reform should begin with 
our smaller offices. 

Mr. Renwick advocated selecting good 
sapervisors and abolishing the Board of 
Review. 

It fell to the lotof Messrs. Rutherford and 
Crippen to discuss the Association topic, 
which was a study of the proceedings of the 
Board of Supervisors. We find some of the 
principal duties of the Board are toequalize 
assessments, apportion taxes between the 
towns, to audit the accounts against the 
county, fix the salaries of the county officers, 
have general charge of all county property, 


te. 

Mr. Crippen gave the amount of salaries 
and fees the county officers receive at the 
present time. There are thirty supervisors 
in Oakland County, and these are divided 
into seventeen standing committees to trans- 
act the business of the county. He also 
gave examples of the encrmous and unjust 
charges of some against the county 
for servicesrendered. Many questions were 
asked and answered that were interesting 
as well as instructive. 

The club adjourned to meet at the home 
of Mr. and Mrs. Richard Marsh, the first 
Wednesday in April. 

W. D. ALLEN, Cor. Sec’y. 
LIBERTY FARMERS’ CLUB. 


On Saturday, the 6th inst., a large com- 
pens assembled at the home of Mr. and 
rs. P. Lewis, the occasion being the 
— meeting of the Liberty Farmers’ 
ub. 

A communication from the secretary of 
the State Association, asked for statistics 
from the club. Among the questions 
which he desired to have answered was 
this, ‘‘Would a woman’s department in the 
MICHIGAN FARMER, similar to that de- 
voted to the State Association, meet with 
approval?” A motion prevailed that an 
answer in the affirmative be sent; and the 
ladies of the club promised to do their part 
toward sustaining such department, 

President Kennedy appointed as a stand- 
ing committee on resolutions, R. D. M. 
Edwards, Wm. Stall, Mrs. B. W. Hill. 
This committee reported the following 
resolutions, which were acted upon sepa- 
rately and unanimously adopted: 

Resolved, That we, members of the Liberty 
Farmers’ Club, in session March 6th., 1897, favor 
the Kimmis House Bill, No. 198, relative to salaries 
of county officers, and we do, hereby, request our 
representative and senator to vote for the same and 
to use every available means to secure it passage. 
Signed by W. E. Kennedy, President, and Mrs. H. 
D. Wetherby, Secretary. 

Resolved, That we, the members of the Liberty 
Farmers’ Club, in session March 6th., 1897, do de- 
mand that the township officers of Liberty shall 
each make out itemized bills for their services and 
expenses, and read the same at the coming town 
meeting. Also that the township clerk make out 
an itemized report of all other expenses of the 
town for the year and read the same at said elec- 
tion. This shall be a notice as per statute to. said 
officers that the reading of said bills and reports is 





“cs 
lved, That a copy of this resolution be sent 





or handed to each of the township officers. Sign- 
ed, W. E. Kennedy, President, and Mrs. H. D. 
Wetherby, Secretary. 

A motion prevailed that the first be 
Ofticially signed and sent to our repre- 
sentative and senator. A motion also pre- 
vailed tbat hereafter all resolutions be 
officially signed before being sent away. 

The topic for discussion, ‘‘A review of the 
proceedings of the board of supervisors,” 
was taken up. Mr. Edwards led the dis- 
cussion, calling attention to the unneces- 
Sary expenses connected with the special 
session, charging full days for half days 
work, voting extra compensation, and 
allowing excessive bills against the county 
by the board. 

Messrs. Tuthill and C. M. Crum defended 
the board in these matters, claiming that 
the board was powerless to prevent them. 

P. Lewis called attention to the fact that 
aaa before the board were allowed in 
ull. 

J. D. Crispell criticized the action of the 
committee on equalization in some in- 
stances. This committee, knowing little of 
the property of the respective townships, 
has final power in fixing values. The 
remainder of the report will be considered 
at the April meeting of the club which 
occurs on the first Saturday of the month, 
at the home of Mr. and Mrs. H. Harper. 
MRS. J. D. CRISPELL, Reporter. 
ESSEX FARMERS’ CLUB. 


_ The March meeting was held on the 10th 
inst. at the pleasant home of Mr. and Mrs. 
W. Floate. Muddy roads did not prevent a 
full attendance, and a good meeting, as is 
usual with the Essex Club, resulted. 

Resolutions were adopted—after discus- 
sion—asking that the inmates of our 
prisons be kept employed in such manner, 
within the proper confines of the prisons, 
as will secure the best financial returns 
consistent with the. proper care of the 
a and with reformatory efforts. 

he resolutions will be sent to our senator 
and representative at Lansing. 

The usual literary exercises were carried 
out and the social feature of club work was 
enjoyed. 

The report of the committee which was 
appointed at a previous meeting to secure 
information apberseieins to the work of 
the Board of Supervisors, was received, 
after which, by request, Supervisor D. S. 
Morrison and ex-Supervisors M. S. Moss 
and L. G. Loomis gave much information 
on the subject. The discussion which 
followed was quite full, and in_ tone, 
moderate, showing the desire not to un- 
justly criticise and complain, put rather to 
ascertain all of the facts in relation to 
work, methods and ways of the board, 
with a view to ascertaining where defects 
exist, and what changes may, with benefit, 
be introduced. Evidently the Boards of 
Supervisors of Clinton county in the past, 
while not at all times working quite to the 
full limit of their ability, have yet aver- 
aged well. The entire number of ee 
which the Board was in session during the 
past year is fourteen. Candid and careful 
examination and review of the work of all 
public officials can but result in better 
methods and more faithful service. 

The next meeting will be held Aprii 7th, 
at the home of Mr. and Mrs. M. S. Moss. 

J. T. DANIELLS, Cor. Sec'y. 


BRIGHTON CLUB. 


This club met March 11th at the home of 
Mr. and Mrs. C. S. Foote, with about one 
hundred and fifty inattendance. The time 
before the dinner hour was spent in very 
pleasant social intercourse. 

At one o’clock the meeting was called to 
order and the literary program taken up, 
after which followed the club question, A 
Study of the Work of the Supervisors the 
Past Year. 

The discussion was = age by Hon. 
Eugene Hicks. He thought the people in- 
tended to select the best men they had for 
supervisors, and that they, as supervisors, 
tried to do the very best they could in re- 
turn for the confidence placed in them. 
That we as a people should stand by them 
and that it was for the best interests of su- 
—— to equalize their assessments 

onestly ° 

J. W. Edgar thinks they do not prolong 
their sessions longer than is necessary, as 
most of them are farmers and have duties 
which require their presence at home. 

The thoughts of others were expressed 
along the same line. 

After the close of the discussion, L. D. 
Lovewell gave us a good talk on the ad- 
vantage our country has over foreign coun- 
tries with regard to farming and establish- 
ing homes of our own. 

Resolutions endorsing the Kimmis Coun- 
ty Salaries Bill, No. 198, were passed by 
the club, signed by the president and sec- 
retary, and will be sent to both the senator 
and representative of the district. 

On April 8th the club will be entertained 
by Mr. and Mrs. Johu Carter. 

MRS. H. N. BEACH, Cor. Sec’y. 
NORTH SHADE FARMERS’ CLUB. 


This club held its adjourned meeting at 
the home of Mr. Blakeslee, March 11th. 

President Wm. Mertz called the meeting 
to order, and brought the Wagar Senate 
Bill, No. 297, and the Kimmis House Bill, 
No. 198, File 55, before the club for discus- 
sion. After thoroughly discussing the 
workings of the bills, a resolution endors- 
ing them was unanimously adopted. 

A petition to the legislature was signed 
by every member present, as all believe 
they should assist legislation in every pos- 
sible manner. 


Mr. Sessions then spoke on the State. 


question. The supervisors are unneces- 
sarily expensive, as are all public officers. 
One reason for this is that the people are 
not ‘watchful enough and are not willing 
enough to turn down men who do not do 
business-in a business-like way. Our leg- 
islatures expend two and three hundred 
per cent more than those of a few years 
ago. When a man goes into office, all he 





can get and all he can keepisso much gain. 

S.C. Hull: A county board of auditors 
consisting of three competent members, 
elected for several years, would do more 
business and do it better than the board of 
supervisors. My farm is valued at more 
men it would bring under a foreclosure 
sale, 

Mr. Baker said: If a man is elected who 
doe «what is right, the political ring will 
cl p his head otf. . Mr. Baker’s farm is as- 
sessed for more than heactually paid for it. 

The question box was next in order. 
Does the closing of the public schools on 
legal holidays promote the proper observ- 
ance of those days? Thereply was in the 
negative. Should a man do his duty if he 
does get his head chopped off? Yes. 

After the question box was closed the 
club adjourned, the members feeling that 
they had derived practical benefits which 
will bear fruit in the near future. 

The next meeting will be held at Wm. 
Franklin’s, April 1st. 

ROY CUSHMAN, Cor. Sec’y. 
WHITE LAKE FARMERS’ CLUB. 


The White Lake Farmers’ Club assem- 
bled at the home of Mr. and Mrs. J. I. Cole 
on Saturday, March 6th. , After the regulr 
routine of opening exercises, the following 
res *'ntion was unanimously passed: 

Resolved, That the White Lake Farmers’ 
Club consisting of sixty-five members, 
earnestly request the legislature to pass 
House Bill 198, File 55, it being the Kimmis 
bill relating to the salaries of county 
officers. 

As relating to the 
follow, namely, 

Resolwed, That we favor female suffrage, 
Irving Voorheis delivered an oration, sub- 
ject, “The New Woman.” The resolution 
was then taken up for discussion, and was 
advocated in the affirmative by President 
Clark, Mrs. W. E. Clark, E. P. Flower, J. 1. 
Cole and M. Voorheis, and negatively, by 
Mrs. N. L. Clark and Delphine Voorheis. 

The principal arguments in this case 
were as follows: Affirmatively; Away 
back in the Dark Ages,woman was not even 
permitted in the presence of a man without 
having her face veiled, for fear of ark | 
her womanhood destroyed; and in some o 
the heathen nations such is the custom to- 


day. 

Yet look at her superiority of character, 
intellectually and morally, in our enlight- 
ened country, made so by her freedom and 
equality with man so far as having access 
to our educational institutions. And if 
given the ballot, she would use the privi- 
lege and responsibility thus thrown upon 
her by putting her influence’ against the 
cause of legalized intemperance and for the 
elevation, purity and safety of the home. 

Secondly, because it is right. As eleven 
per cent of our taxes are paid by women, 
itis only right and fair that they should 
have a voice and vote with re- 
gard to the affairs of our government. It 
represents the same principle for which our 
forefathers fought. They were against 
taxation without representation. 

Negatively, 1t was claimed thata minor- 
ity of the women are in favor of female 
suffrage; that it would not materially 
change the results, as in those states in 
which it has been in operation, it has 
simply had the effect of about doubling the 
vote on each side, wives almost universally 
voting as their husbands do. 

Also, that judging from the contention 
which arises from a difference in political 
opinion between father and son, we may 
draw our own conclusions as to the effect 
upon the homes where there would be a 
difference of views between man and wife. 

After discussing the resolution, a vote 
was taken which resulted in a tie, but the 
president’s vote decided it affirmatively. 

The proceedings of the board of super- 
visors were taken up for study;an explana- 
tion of the work of the board and its 
various committees was given by those to 
whom the question had been assigned, and 
we all better understand their work because 
of this study, and feel well repaid for the 
time spent. 

After listening to a recitation by Leroy 
Jackson, the club adjourned to meet at the 
home of Mr.and Mrs.James Neal,in Spring- 
field, Saturday, April3. J. J., Cor. Sec. 


LENOX AND CHESTERFIELD CLUB. 


The Farmers’ Club of Lenox and Ches- 
terfield, with an unusually large number of 
visitors, assembled at the home of Mr. and 
Mrs. J. F. Cotton, February 26th. 

The opening exercises and the usual 
business before the club being disposed of, 
the old, old story was again called up, the 
question which was before the January 
meeting and carried over to the present 
time, namely, ‘Is there any better method 
than the present of constructing the public 
highway? If so, ought sucha method to 
be adopted?” The question was this time 
brought to a finish. 

Mr. Warren Parker read a carefully pre- 
pared paper in which the present system 
was condemned on the following grounds: 

First, The system has outlived its useful- 
ness—is not in keeping with the increased 
amount of travel, and the immense quanti- 
ties of produce now taken to market. 

Second, It is a work without end, having 
to be repeated constantly each year,with no 
concentration of mind, labor and material 
to build a first-class highway. 

Third, Therefore, what we need is to 
more permanently improve some of our 
main highways. 

The State law of Connecticut in the mat- 
ter of highways was quoted, and the meth- 
od of constructing the same with the cost 
given as a trifle over one dollar per foot 
linear measure. 

The small commonwealth of Connecticut 
reports four hundred sixty-three and five- 
eighths miles of macadamized roads, and 
eighteen hundred ninety-six and one-half 
miles of graveled roads constructed; where- 
as the great State of Michigan boasts not 


question which was to 
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of one stone road outside the Saginaw 
valley. 

Certain roads in Macomb county were 
pointed out, connecting the more important 
points in the county, which should be per- 
manently constructed of durable material, 
by which the mud of wet, and the dust of 
dry weather might be avoided. 

Other members followed with remarks, 
and the matter was summed up In the 
following, offered by Rev. John Russell 
and adopted by the club: 

It is the sense of this club that the present 
system should be more faithfully carried 
out,and that improvementsin keeping with 
the times and with the necessities of the 
public should be made from time to time, to 
such extent as such necessities require. 

The club, by vote, expressed its desire for 
a@ woman’s department in the MICHIGAN 
FARMER, similar to that devoted to the 
State Association. 

Theclub adjourned to meet with S. N. 
Roberts, on the last Friday in March. 

REPORTER. 
PINE RIVER FARMERS’ CLUB. 


The March meeting of this club was held 
at the home of Mr. and Mrs. Udel/. The 
following officers were elected for the en- 
suing year: President, Geo. Abbott; vice- 
president, J. Henry; secretary, Mrs. O. F. 
May; treasurer, Mrs. Udell; chaplain, F. 
M. Daveagorh: corresponding secretary, O. 


. May. 

After dinner the secretary read a letter 
from the secretary of the State Associa- 
tion. After a short discussion a motion 
was made that the club join the State 
Association, but it was voted to lay the 
motion on the table till the next meeting. 

Frank Freer next gave a talk on ‘‘Unions,” 
showing the effect organized labor has on 
us farmers. He had a manufacturer’s price 
list, and compared it to that of the St. 
Louis Blacksmiths’ Union, in which the 
price of articles was from two to four times 
that in the former, and said we farmers 
have to foot the bill of organized labor; in 
short, if you pay ten dollars for a buggy 
pole, complete, you pay two and three- 
quarters dollars to the manufacturer, 
twenty-five cents freight, ten per cent 
profit and six dollars and seventy-five cents 
for organized labor. Did you farmers ever 
think of this?) And what is the remedy? 

After a lively discussion of this, Mrs. O. 
F. May read a paper on “Discontent,” 
which will be published in the FARMER. 

The question box was again opened, and 
most of the remainder of the time spent in 
discussing the best methods of sowing 
cloverseed. Many important points were 
brought out as to time of sowing, amount 
of seed, kinds of seed best adapted to dif- 
erent kinds of ground, etc. 

The club meets April 10th, with Mr. and 
Mrs. A.C. Henry. 0. F. MAY, Cor. Sec. 


SPRINGPORT CLUB. 

This club met at the home of D. C. Peters, 
March 13th, seventy persons being present. 
After the dinner and opening exercises, a 
resolution was adopted asking our repre- 
sentatives in the legislature to work for the 
passage of the Kimmis and Wagar Salaries 
bills. Petitions for the same object were 
signed by every taxpayer present. 

M. A.Crawford then presented the March 
question for discussion, giving a very clear 
synopsis of the powers and duties of the 
supervisors in their official capacity; the 
most important duty being the equal as- 
sessment of property in the township and 
the equalization of the property of the 
county. Fixing salaries of county officials 
and providing suitable county oftices and 
furnishings, were matters requiring great 
care and judgment on the part of the super- 
visors. Just compensation for services 
rendered by county officials should be given. 
Only men of business capacity, fearless and 
willing to work, should be selected for the 
office of supervisor. Party preferences are 
too often a bar to the best interests ofa 
township. 

Messrs. Griffith, Landon, Joy and Brown 
followed, making objections to the large 
bills allowed physicians in treating pau- 
pers. Also to the fees of registers of deeds 
for recording papers, when the books with 
the printed form, nearly complete, are fur- 
nished by the county. Also to building a 
new court house in Jackson county at the 
present time. 

The program consisted of readings and 
recitations, and closed with a report of the 
State Institute, held at Albion,by Mrs.C. J. 


Joy. 

‘The next meeting will be held April 10th 
at the home of Wm. J. Burgess. Questions, 
Ought mortgages to be taxed? and Shall we 
employ male or female teachers for our 
schools? REPORTER. 


PARMA FARMERS’ CLUB. 


Although there was sleet in the air and 
the ground was covered with ice, more 
than one hundred members were in attend- 
ance at the home of Mr. and Mrs. E.G. 
Hubert, March 5th. The short session be- 
fore noon was occupied with the usual 
routine of business, President Peckham in 
the chair. 

The president and secretary drafted the 
following resolutions: 

The Parma Farmers’ Club, by a unani- 
mous vote of its members present at the 
regular meeting, held March 5th, 1897, re- 
~— that our representative and senator 

o all in their power to secure the passage 
of House Bill No. 198, commonly known as 
the Kimmis Bill. B. F. Peckham, Pres., 
Mrs. R. Z. Allen, Sec. 

The inaugural address by President 
Peckham was brief but pointed, and spoken 
with heartfelt interest for the future pros- 
perity of the club. He thinks the club has 
already accomplished much, that there is a 
broad field open for the future, that with 
the co-operation of officers and members, 
and close unity with other club organiza- 
tions, the coming year will make long 
strides toward many needed reforms. 





The beet sugar question“wasfully and 
fairly introduced by V. R. W. Horton, who 
read correspondence from the; Oxnards 
of Grand Island, Nebraska, also quoted 
many other statistics tending to show that 
beet Sugar growing would be a_profitable 
industry for Michigan farmers. Even if all 
were not located so as to take part in the 
growing of the beet by paying a bounty, 
also by imposing a tariff on German and 
Sandwich Island sugars, we would all reap 
a benefit by way of cheap sugar. The 
question, however, was not well sustained 
by Messrs. Colby, Dean, Miller, Hubert 
and others, who thought that paying taxes 
and drawing four dollar per ton beets a 
long way to market, a round-about way to 
prosperity. 

An exceedingly well written paper was 
read by Mrs. J. B. Dean, ‘Making home 
beautiful.’ An ideal home builded upon 
the beauties, peace and quietude of the 
Garden of Eden would certainly be 
paradisical if not Utopian. 

Mr. Horton hoped if we should ever 
reach such a high standard, and woman 
did again transgress, she would not pull 
man down also. 

The quiet element realized that after 
Mrs. Dean had spanked the music out of 
“college organs,” brushed cobwebs, and 
had a perpetual strife with dust and moths 
out on the farm a few years, her paper 
would be badly defaced with amendments. 

Fenner Corwin, of Sandstone, favored us 
with one of the best papers read before our 
club, ‘Organization of farmers.’ Although 
of necessity but an essay upon the great 
subject, it was filled with facts which 
every farmer should heed, ponder over and 
pray for. 

The work of the supervisors, for want of 
time, was tabled for next meeting, which 
will be held at the home of Mr. and Mrs. 
B. F. Peckham, who promises that Mr. A. 
C. Bird, of Highland, will be with us. An 
interesting program also is promised by 
the committee. We anticipate an extra 
entertainment and a full attendance on 
Friday, April 2d., 1897. 

BRAD L. HUBERT, Reporter. 
GENOA FARMERS’ CLUB. 


Notwithstanding the icy state of the 
roads, a large number met at the home of 
John Fishbeck, Saturday, March 6th. 

Freeman Fishbeck, Cyrus Sweet and J. 
W. Lawson were appointed to draft resolu- 
tions to be submitted to the club for ap- 
proval at the close of the session. 

Mrs. T. J. Conely read a letter from F. D. 
Wells, secretary of the State Association, 
also the Kimmis Bill No. 198. 

The club then listened to a fine literary 
program. 

J. Rider, E. E. Howe and J. W. Lawson 
gave good reports on the parts assigned 
them concerning the power and policy of 
the board of supervisors. 

Ex-Supervisor Richard Behrus gave some 
valuable information which was highly 
appreciated. 

The out-going president then made some 
remarks, after which came the annual 
election of officers, with the following re- 
sults: Cyrus Sweet, president; Freeman 
Fishbeck and Herbert Lawson, vice-presi- 
dents; Mrs. J. W. Lawson, recording secre- 
tary and treasurer; Mrs. T. J. Conely, 
corresponding secretary; Lewish Fitch and 
Henry Rider, directors. 

The club adjourned to meet at the home 


of Charles rane, April 34. 


RS. T. J. CONELY, Cor. See. 
NORTHEAST VENICE FARMERS’ CLUB. 


Frank M. Whelan came down in Febru- 
ary to the home of W.H. White, and 
assisted in organizing a ‘‘Northeast Venice 
Farmers’ Club,’ with W. H. White as 
gen Mrs. Harmon vice-president; J. 

. Lawcock secretary and reporter; H. 
Martin as chaplain. Five families joined, 
and met at the home of J. E. Lawcock, the 
first Thursday in March, for their first 
meeting, when a constitution and by-laws 
— adopted, and new members joined the 
club. 

The club passed a resolution endorsing 
the Kimmis House Bill No. 198. 

A paper by Miss Defrann upon ‘‘The 
Farmer,” was read by the president. 

The next meeting will be at the home of 
John Harmon on April Ist. 

J, E. LAWCOCK, Reporter. 
WASHINGTON CLUB. 

The February meeting was held at the 
home of F. C. Miller, Washington. The 
chief interest of the meeting was concern- 
ing the state topic, “Should every third 
question in the Association department be 
one of particular interest to the ladies?’ 

The paper on the subject was read by Mrs. 
J. C. Stone, who advocated equal rights 
with the men. If it was the intention to 
limit a woman's share in the meetings to 
every third question, it was not advisable; 
otberwise, it should be approved. 

Following the paper was a discussion 
which was considerably one-sided,although 
some of the strongest advocates of equality 
afforded a little amusement by their op- 
position. 

The result was a unanimous decision in 
favor of the question, and a resolution to 
the effect that in the future the women of 
the Washington Club should be given an 
equal chance with the men on programsand 
committees. 

The second subject, “The outlook for 
farmers in the state,’’ was introduced by C. 
L. Lockwood, who claimed that the farm- 
ers were in no worse condition than men in 
other kinds of business, and had better 
prospects than the majority. The larger 
number of merchants were, he claimed, on 
the verge of bankruptcy, yet they dare not 
complain for fear of an unfavorable report 
in the commercial agencies. 

An amendment to the constitution was 
adopted, limiting the officers to one term; 
and as this would mean a year of service, it 


met with little opposition. 
— F. D. W., Reporter. 













one of your 


rar 


\) chine you want will cost you more than the other kind, for 
| it is worth more; that’s all — there’s no other reason — and 


Xi Machines are so constructed that strong claims for them are justified. The ma- 
1¢ simple reason 7" 
r : in the end you 

glad you paid the difference, because there’s nothing cheaper than the best. 


—your advertisement 


I thought that it was probably like the announce- 
ments of many other 
—big blow and little show; but I’m ready to surren- 
der; go ahead, gentlemen, you’re all right; I bought 


makers of harvesting machinery 
last season and it is equal to any 


claim you ever made for it.” 
This is the condensed essence of what Mr. Thomas f 
a : 





McCormick Harvesting Machine Company, Chicago, 


The Light-Running McCormick Open Elevator Harvester, 
The Light-Runniug McCormick New 4 Steel Mower, 
The Light-Running McCormick Vertical Corn Binder aua 
The Light-Running McCormick Daisy Reaper, for sale everywhere. 








WALES FARMERS’ CLUB. 

The Wales Club met at the home of Wm. 
Mason, March 5th. The attendance was 
good, there being three clubs represented. 

The ladies occupied the time allotted to 
them by giving biographies of noted men 
and women. Mrs. John Bailie gave that 
of John Bunyan, Mrs. James Dunning 
that of Charles Spurgeon, and Mrs, Charles 
King that of the Empress Josephine. 

Mrs. A. Hand read a paper on the 
‘Mothers’ Congress” recently held at 
Washington, D. C., and the topic, “The 
oe greatest need,” was selected from 

ts list. 

Daniel Foley read a paper asking infor- 
mation concerning the practical benefits 
derived by the local clubs joining the State 
Association, which was promptly an- 
swered. 

Wm. Mason read a paper on the cutting 
and shredding of corn, and feeding root 
crops to fattening cattle. He feeds corn to 
fatten, and roots merely as a laxative. 

The Association question for March was 
not taken up for want of time. The topics for 
the April meeting will be,““Ought mortgages 
to be taxed?” and ‘‘How can we best improve 
our highways?” 

The next meeting will be held at the 
home of Henry Maurer, April 2d. 

MRS, ALBERT HAND, Cor. Sec. 
MERIDIAN FARMERS’ CLUB. 


Friday, March 5th, the members of Meri- 
dian Farmers’ Club gathered at J. B. Mor- 
rison’s home. 

The usual opening exercises were fol- 
lowed by the discussion of the Association 
question. Mr. Edson Swartout opened the 
discussion which was lively and interest- 
ing. In looking over the work of the su- 

ervisors forthe past year or more, the 
armers do not feel satisfied with their 
work, and ask them to use a little more 
economy hereafter. When they meet, to 
proceed to business at once, and not to 
pe oa so often after the accomplishment 
of little or no business. See to it that the 
bills presented are not unreasonable and 
are justclaims. In general, work for the 
taxpayers ani not fora certain few indi- 
viduals. 

In the afternoon J. B. Morrison spoke on 
the repeal of the farm statistics law. He 
spoke highly of the law, and made a strong 
plea inits favor. He thought the farmers 
could not do without the statistics, and 
that it would be unjust to the farmers to 
repeal the law. 

The question box brought out a discus- 
sion regarding the proposed measure of al- 
lowing girls to marry at the age of four- 
teen. The proposition was condemned in 
unequivocal terms. 

The next meeting will be held April 2d, 
at N. Seib’s. REPORTER. 





Flower Seeds Free—A Liberal Offer! 

All of our readers who are interested in flowers, 
and have a place in which to cultivate them, should 
accept the libera] offer of S. H. Moore & Co., 23 
City Hall Place, New York, whoagree to send their 
charming magazine, THe Lapigs’ WoRLD, on trial 
for six months for only 20 cents, and 306 varieties 
of choice flower seeds free with every subscription. 
See their advertisement on another page of this 
issue. 





Cured Rheumatism as Well. 
Wamsleys, O., Dec. 12, 1894. 
The Lawrence-Williams Co., Cleveland, O. 
have tried your Gombault’s Caustic 
Balsam for ringbone, and it cured my horse 
sound and well. I have tried your Balsam 
for rheumatism. My wife was bad with it 
and it cured her. There is no better medi- 
cine made. What is the best way to use it 
for rheumatism? W. C. PARKER. 


Deterinary Department. 


CONDUCTED BY DR. W. C. FAIR. 


Advice through this department is free to our 
subscribers. Each communication should state 
history and symptoms of the case fully; also name 
and address of the writer. The initials will only 
be given. When an angwer is requested by mail it 
becomes private practice, and a fee of fifty cents 
must accempany the letter. 











Worms.—Three-year-old colt is troubled 
with worms. Has been fed on cornstalks 


with ground feed of corn and oats. E. D. 
K., Springville, Mich.—Give two drams 
ground gentian and two drams powdered 
sulphate of iron in feed twice a day for 
three weeks. Also give him plenty salt. 


ENLARGED KNEE.—Three-year-old colt 
fell on ice and cut his knee, skin deep. It 
healed over and broke again. We poulticed 


and drew all matter out, and now there {s 
swelling and knee is three times natural 
size. C. F.,Norway, Mich.—Clip hair off and 
apply tincture of iodine once daily. Exer- 
cise him every day. 


Worms.—A five-year-old horse eats very 
little hay and drinks but little; drives free 
‘and acts well, but sweats very freely. Eats 


his grain all right, but doesn’t gain in 
flesh. Veterinary said his teeth ore all 
right and gave him some medicine, but it 
did no good. Heisthin and gaunt. KE. J. 
M., Brighton, Mich.—Clip long hair off his 
body (it is not so particular about his legs) 
and he will not perspire so freely. Give 
two drams sulphate of iron and one dram 
santonin once a day. Also give one dram 
fluid extract of buchu twice a day in feed. 
Keep changing feed until you hit upon the 
kind he likes best and eats the most of. 


EczEMA.—Have a mare that bites her 
sides and rubs her mane and tail until the 
hair are off. She is not lousy. She got 
very thin last fall while suckling colt. 


When she began to gain her hair came off 
in spots. She feels well but does not have 
much ry eye J. B., Remus, Mich.— 
Clip the hair off your mare and give her a 
thorough washing with soapsuds; add one 
tablespoonful of kerosene to one quart of 
suds. Give six drams of barbadoes aloes 
one dram calomel and one dram ginger at 
one dose. If she is in foal, do not give it to 
her as she might possibly abort. Also give 
two drams nitrate of potash in feed three 
times aday. Feed vegetables and hay. 


GARGET—LicE on Hogs—Conic.—1. A 
grade Durham heifer calved March 13th. 
Her bag is badly caked. 2. Have some hogs 
that are covered with lice. 3. Also have a 
six-year-old mare that is subject to colic 
or stoppage of water. I feed“hay and corn. 
What will cure her? Have given buchu to 
start the water and it does all right for a 
time. V. C. F., Ithaca, Mich.—1. Foment 
udder with hot water four hours a day. 
Give cow a cathartic of epsom Salts, also 
give her no grain, very little rich feed but 
plenty of bedding. Many cows bruise 
their udders when they lie down. 2, Apply 
one part carbolic acid to forty parts water 
to your pigs once a day until you succeed in 
killing all the liceon them. 3. Give your 
mare three drams ground ginger and one 
dram nitrate of potash twice a day in feed. 





People buy Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
year because it does them good. Tt will de 





you good to take it now. 
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iscellaneous. 


MY MATRIMONIAL AGENCY. 








My scheme was that a marriage should 
be arranged between Uncle James and 
Miss Stubbs. Not that it was my business 
in the least—but that did not hinder me 
from interfering; nor that I thought the 
chief parties concerned were at all suited 
to each other—I never troubled my head 
about such minor details. I have always 
been fond of interfering with other peo- 
ple’s affairs; not for their own good at all, 
but simply for my own pleasure. I have 
the greatest sympathy with people who 
put their fingers into neighboring pies, 
provided they confess they do it for their 
own enjoyment, and not for the advantage 
of the pies; men do not kill foxes for food, 
but from love of sport; women interfere 
with their neighbors for exactly the same 
reason. Put your fingers, dear ladies, into 
one another’s pies, by all means; but re- 
member that itis the finger and not the 
pie which derives pleasure from the oper- 
ation! Having so much to see after in im- 
portant matters, Providence seems some- 
times in need of local agencies to manage 
minor affairs in remote country districts— 
at least, so I ag oe in my young days— 
and I was more than ready to undertade 
the office of Providence’s local agent. 
Therefere I decided that Uncle James 
should marry Miss Stubbs. 

We met Miss Stubbs while we were trav- 
eling in Switzerland. She was a little, 
timid, washed-out old maid. Her beset- 
ting sin was gentleness; she was too gentle 
for anything. Then she added to her 
gentleness, gentility, which is also a trying 
virtue to onlookers. What with her gen- 
tleness and her gentility, she spoke so soft- 
ly that one could only hear half that she 
said, and that half was by uo means stim- 
ulating mental food. She had pale hair 
and pale eyelashes and pale ideas; but 
underneath all that, the sweetest, most un- 
selfish nature that woman ever possessed. 
At first laughed at her, she seemed so 
dull and colorless; but as I grew to know 
her better, I discovered many virtues and 
no faults in the faded little woman. She 
took a great fancy to me—because I was 
so young and strong and full of life, she 
said—and told me all her dreary history. 
Her parents were gentiepeople of good 
family, and late in life her father came 
into a small estate for which he had been 
waiting for years. But the estate was so 
greatly impoverished and so heavily en- 
cumbered that he was ruined by hissucces- 
sion to it; and he died of the disappoint- 
ment, leaving his wife and only child with 
a miserable pittance; while the estate, 
which was strictly entailed, passed on to a 
distant cousin. Mrs. Stubbs survived her 
husband several years, but now she too 
was dead, and Miss Stubbs was as lonely 
asshe was poor. There was something 
very pitiful to me about Miss Stubbs; she 
seemed to have missed all that makes life 
worth living—to have sat alone on the 
bank while the stream flowed by; and it 
has always seemed to me sadder to die of 
starvation on the bank than to be dashed 
to pieces by the current. 

‘“*My dear,” she said to me, one day when 
we had become intimate with each other, 
“don’t Say you want to see life—seeing is 
dreary work. I never wanted to see life, I 
wanted to live life; but I have never done 
either.” 

I took her thin little hand in mine, and 
stroked it. ‘‘Were you unhappy when 
you were young?” I asked. 

“Ob, no, not unhappy, my dear; but not 
happy, either. I am not complaining, for 
every one was very kind to m9, and ready 
to give me little scraps of their lives to 
share; but noone seemed to realize that I 
wanted a life of my own.” 

“Poor Miss Stubbs!” I whispered. 

“It is kind of you to be sorry for me, my 
dear Madge, but really I amfnot complain- 
ing. I have had avery peaceful lot com- 
pared with many women. But I have al- 
ways had the feeling tkat there is such a 
great deal to be got out of life, and that I 
have somehow missed it all. There is 
plenty going on somewhere, but I am al- 
ways out of it.” 

“I think I know what you mean; it is 
dull to sitin the boxes when one wants to 
be on the stage.”’ 

“Exactly; and I have never even had 
the boxes; I have had to be content with 
the dress circle.” 

“But did you never fall in love?” I asked, 
with extreme boldness. 

The pale-blue eyes filled with tears. 
“Yes, Gear Madge. And I should like to 
pon you about it, only there is nothing to 
tell.’ 

“Oh, please tell me as much as there 
is, even if there is nothing,” I coaxed 
illogically. 

“If there were more to tell, I think I 
shouldn’t mind so mucb,”’ said Miss Stubbs 
sadly. “I’d rather have a sad story than 
none at all. As it is, I -haven’t even the 
right to be unhappy; that isn’t, of course, 
equal to the right to be happy, which some 
fortunate women have, but it is better 
than nothing. Why, Madge, my youth is 
over, and I have nothing left to remember 
it by—not even a love-letter, I think if I 
had had just one love-letter, that I could 
keep always, and read over and over 
again, I should be content; for then I 
should feel that I had one flower left out of 
the summer of life.” 

“But do tell me what happened,” I urged. 

“Nothing happened. I once met some 


iC 


one whom I loved very much, and I think 

he loved me; but I am not even sure of 

that. I sometimes feel I’d give everything 

I have ifI could only be sure of that, but 

I’m not. He was a young man who had 

his way to make in the world; and my dear 

father—as I have told you before—thought 

a great deal of our family and_ position, 
and considered the man I loved was not 
good enough for me. So he just put a stop 
to our friendship.” 

“And you tamely submitted?” 

‘“‘What else could I do? My dear father 
was a very stern man, and [ dared not 
disobey him.” 

And as I gazed into the timid face, I 
realized that poor Miss Stubbs had not 
needed much coercion to make her give 
up her day-dream at her stern father’s 
command. 

‘What was your lover like?” I asked. 

“Oh, my dear, he was the handsomest 
man I ever saw, with such attractive 
manners,”’ she replied. ; 

“Was he tall?” I asked. Being five-foot 
nine myself, I had a profound contempt for 
little men. 

“Yes, dear; and such a fine figure; nice, 
eevee shoulders, you know, and a splendid 

gure. 

I could not help wondering how a fine, 
handsome man could have fallen in love 
with such a colorless nonenity of a woman, 
but—as I have frequently noticed—there is 
no accounting for tastes. 

I was filled with pity for poor Miss 
Stubbs;it seemed too sad to go through life 
without ever really living, as she had done; 
and thus it was that my great scheme oc- 
curred tome. What a good thing it would 
be if Uncle James would marry Miss 
Stubbs,and so give her some comfort at the 
end of her life! Isaid comfort, because I 
was afraid happiness was no longer possi- 
ble to her; that had disappeared forever 
with the vanished fairy prince of her youth; 
but a comfortable old age is not a thing to 
be despised,and at present the little woman 
was poor and desolate. I felt that Uncle 
James was an adequate substitute for the 
lost hero whom Miss Stubbs had described 
to me; but, on the other hand, what man 
with the smallest pretention to heroism 
would throw the handkerchief to a plajn, 
wen littie spinster of an uncertain 
age 
Uncle James was mother’s only brother. 
He was a worthy middle-aged bachelor, 
rather short and increasingly stout,and was 
the apotheosis of commonplace respecta- 
bility. He possessed a kind heart anda 
dogmatic manner; and he lived chiefly at 
his club, and thought a great deal too 
much about things to eat. Brother Tom 
said that his highest feelings were aroused 
only by pork chops, but ‘l'om was always 
rather severe on Uncle James. When my 
uncle didn’t talk about the food at the club, 
he talked about shares and investments, 
so it was no wonder that Tom and I 
thought him rather an old bore, though we 
were always kind to him because he was & 
relation. This, then, was the victim I 
yearned to offer upon Miss Stubbs’s shrine, 
and I divulged my scheme to mother. 
Mother laughed. ‘I should be very glad 
for your uncle to marry,’’ she said, ‘“‘as it 
worries me to think of him all alone, es- 
pecially when he is gouty. But how could 
ou expect him, or any other man,to fall in 
ove with that faded old maid?” 

“Oh, I don’t expect him to fall in love!’’ 
I replied; “he is far tooold. But I should 
like to see Miss Stubbs comfortably settled, 
and I am sure she would be a good, peace- 
ful, little wife. Besides, Uncle James isn’t 
exactly the sort of a person to win a beau- 
tiful princess for his bride.” 

‘Poor James! And yet he had his beau- 
tiful princess once, like other men.” 

“Tell me about it, mother. You don’t 
mean that that prosaic old uncle of mine 
was ever in love?”’ 

“I do, though; he was dreadfully in love 
once, years and years ago. He used to tell 
me a lot about the girl, and how happy he 
would be if only he could win her, though 
he hardly dared to hope she would ever look 
athim. I never knew exactly what hap- 
pened; but he wrote to me saying that the 
thing was finally at an end, and begging 
me never to mention Annie Lorimer’s name 
to him again. And 1 never have done so.”’ 


, “What a pretty pame! Was she pretty, 
00?’ 

“T never saw her,”’ replied mother; ‘‘but 
James used to say she was lovely; a dainty 
exquisite, fairy-like girl, as fragile as a bit 
of china, with golden hair and blue eyes 
and a lovely complexion. She danced beau- 
tifully, and was just the type to attract 
James, who had always been accustomed to 
big, strong women.” (Mother is quite as 
tall as lam, and my grandmother was even 
taller.) 

“Poor Uncle James!” I said. “Itis funny 
to imagine his caring for anything except 
pork chops aad safe investments.”’ 

“He cared enough for Annie Lorimer 
five-and-twenty years ago,” replied moth- 
er. 

When our Swiss trip was over and we 
were settled at home again, I induced moth- 
er to invite Uncle James and Miss Stubbs 
lo pay us a visit at thesame time. She 
said it was an absurd arrangement and 
would lead to nothing, but she sent the in- 
vitations, nevertheless. Father and moth- 
er always let me doasI like, and have the 
things I want, because I am the only 
daughter. Girls with a shoal of sisters don’t 
= nearly as much of their own way as I 

o. People always think more of an odd 
cnp and saucer than of a whole tea-set;and 
yet Isometimes think it must be jollier to 
be one of a tea-set, after all. 


“You are too fond of acting as an ama- 
teur Providence,Madge,” mother said; “but 
I don’t mind helping you this once.” 

Mother always says “this once” about 
kind things she has done every day in the 





ye and will do every day in the future; 
ut she seems to think that the expression 


protects:her ‘from-the:well-founded-charge 
of over-indulgence. 

So Uncle James and Miss Stubbs came to 
stay with us. My uncle arrived first; and 
as he sat with mother and me in the morn- 
ing-room, he asked: ‘Is ‘anyone else stay- 
ing with you, Jane?” 

“Only Miss Stubbs,” replied mother; “and 
she arrives this afternoon. We met her at 
Lucerne, you know.” 

“Oh, some girl that Madge took a great 
fancy to, isn’t she?” 

“TI took a great fancy to her,’ I answer- 
ed; “but she isn’t a girl. She is quite old.” 

“What a nuisance!” said Uncle James, in 
his sharp manner. ‘I hate old women, and 
old maids especially.” 

‘You won’t hate her, James,” said moth- 
er, soothingly; ‘‘she is so quiet and un- 
obtrusive that you’ll hardly know she is in 
the house.”” Then she smiled slyly at me, 
and I felt my matrimonial plans foredoom- 
ed to failure. 

At that moment Miss Stubbs arrived,and 
mother and I ran into the hall to meet her. 
She looked as faded and washed-outas ever, 
and asI followed her and mother into the 
morning-room I sighed over the futility of 
my well-meant scheme. 

‘Let me introduce my brother to you,” 
mother began. “James, this is—.” But 
before she could finish her sentence, Uncle 
James jumped up and seized Miss Stubbs 
by both hands, crying, ‘‘Why, Annie! you 
don’t mean to say that it is you, come back 
tome after all these years?’ And there 
was a look on his face that the tenderest 
pork chops and the safest investments had 
never been able to call forth. 

Miss Stubbs was quite flushed, and trem- 
bling all over. ‘‘And it is really you.James? 
I never dreamed that I should see you 
again.” 

‘This is Annie Lorimer that I used to tell 
you about, Jane,” explained Uncle James, 
turning to mother, but still keeping Miss 
Stubbs’s hands in his; “but why on earth 
did you call her Miss Stubbs?”’ 

Miss Stubbs answered for mother. ‘‘They 
only knew me as Miss Stubbs, James. 
When my father came into that estate 
which proved such a disappointment to him, 
he had to give up the name of Lorimer and 
take that of Stubbs; and I suppose I never 
mentioned that my name had once been 
Lorimer.” 

As we all sat at tea together I meditated 
deeply on the romantic situation, and 
thought how sad it must be to be parted 
from a fine, handsome man, such as Miss 
Stubbs had described to me,and from a gold- 
enhaired fairy such as uncle used to talk 





about to mother; and then to meet them 
five-and-twenty years afterward, trans- 
formed into a fat old bachelor and a faded 
old maid. But my cup of amazement was 
full when I heard Uncle James say:— 

‘What have you been doing to keep your- 
selfso young, Annie? You hardly look a 
~~ older than when I last saw you.” 

nd Miss Stubbs replied: ‘You also are 
scarcely altered a bit, James. I should 
have known you anywhere.” 

This fairly knocked me over. It is ab- 
surd to say that Love is blind. Love not 
only sees beauties and virtues no one else 
sees, but what it has once seen it sees al- 
ways. Itis very funny and interesting! 

The next day I[ said to Miss Stubbs:— 

“Whatever made you say Uncle James 
was tall when you described him to me?” 

‘Because he is tall. Don’t you think 
your uncle {is a fine young man, my dear?” 

“TI don’t know; he always seemed rather 
short to me, somehow. I stammered awk- 
wardly. 

Miss Stubbs smiled. ‘To you, yes; but 
you are so exceptionally tall, you know.” 

Whereby I learned that height is, after 
all. only a question of proportion. 

Not long after this Uncle James asked 
me, in bis sharp masterful way, ‘‘What 
possessed you, Madge, when you told me 
that Annie was old? Why, sheis no more 
old than 1 am.” 

I felt confused. ‘She seemed rather old 
to me, somehow,”’ I stammered. 

My uncle smiled. ‘You, yas; but you are 
so absurdly young, you know.”’ 

Whereby I learned that age also is a 
question of proportion. 

On the day that Uncle James and Aunt 
Annie were married mother said to me, “I 
think that Providence helped my manag- 
ing little girl with her plans this time.” 

‘‘No, mother,’ I answered. ‘Providence 
took it out of my hands altogether and 
finished the business alone, and did it a 
million times better than I[ could have 
imagined.” 

Mother smiled. 

**You see,’”’ I continued, “‘my scheme was 
to bring two rather uninteresting, middle- 
aged peopie together and insure a dull and 
comfortable old age for them; but Provi- 
dence’s ~~ was to reunite two true lovers, 
who had waited for each other for a quar- 
ter of a century, and make them young 
again and happy with the highest sort of 
happiness. The ways of Providence are 
better than our ways,after all; aren’t they, 
mother?” 

‘‘As the heavens are higher than the 
earth,’’said mother softly. 








A WINTER BATH 
IN WHITE RIVER. 





What Came from Breaking Through the Ice in 
a Wisconsin River in February. 





From the Chronicle, Chicago, Ill. 


Five years ago last winter, there was con- 
siderable commotion on the banks of the 
White River, Wisconsin, as a young man 
named E. N. Halleck had broken through 
the ice, and was for some moments lost to 
view. It was not long, however, before Mr. 


Halleck came in sight again, and by artistic 
means was fished from the fluid and re- 
stored to society. If the ducking had been 
all, it would have been well, but unfortu- 
nately, the young gentleman contracted a 
heavy cold, resulting in chronic rheuma- 
tism, complicated with disease of kidney 
and urinary organs. 

‘Kor six months,” writes Mr. Halleck, ‘‘I 
was laid up, and not able to do anything. 
During this time I suffered with pains in 
the stomach and small of the back, and 
headache, urination was frequent and pain- 
ful, my heart’s action was increased, and I 
had aches all over my body, and was gen- 
—e used up. Then I was able to go 
out, but was a confirmed invalid, and for 
nearly four years I was in that condition, 
and expected then that I should always be 
disabled for nothing that I took gave me 
any relief. 

“In December, 1895, I read an advertise- 
ment about Pink Pills, and on speaking of 
it to Mrs. A. E. Derby, she strongly urged 
that T should take them, as she said she 
believed they would cure me. I had been 
under physicians’ care for over two years, 
but as they did me no goodI did not ask 
their advice about taking Pink Pills, and 
laid in a supply and commenced to take 
them. In about ten days I began to experi- 
ence substantial relief, and continued to 
take Dr. Williams’ Pink Pills for Pale 
People for four months, by which time I 





was cured. The first benefit obtained was 
a less frequent desire to urinate, and lessen- 
ing of that dreadful pain in the back, which 
ceased altogether very soon. My stomach 
became comfortable, and my heart’s action 
normal. After the first break my recovery 
was rapid, and to-day I flatter myself I am 
a sound man, and able to attend tomy busi- 
ness better than I ever could before.” 
(Signed) KE. N. HALLECK. 


I, E. N. Halleck, do hereby certify, that 
the foregoing statement signed by me is 
true. E. N. HALLECK. 
State of Illinois, Cook County, ss. 

I, John T. Derby, a Notary Public in and 
for the County and State, do hereby certify 
that E. N. Halleck, whose name is signed 
to the foregoing statement, is personally 
known to me, and that he didin my pres- 
ence, and of his own free will and accord, 
sign and swear to the same. 

Joun T. DeRBy, Notary Public. 

(Seal.) 

Dr. Williams’ Pink Pills contain,in a con- 
densed form, all the elements necessary to 
give new life and richness to the blood and 
restore shattered nerves. ‘They are an 
unfailing specific for such diseases as loco- 
motor ataxia, partial paralysis, St. Vitus’ 
dance, sciatica, neuralgia, rheumatism, 
nervous headache, the after effect of la 
grippe, palpitation of the heart, pale and 
sallow complexions, all forms of weakness 
either in male or female, and all diseases 
resulting from vitiated humors in the blood. 
Pink Pills are sold by all dealers, or will 
be sent post paid on receipt-of price, 50 
cents a box or six boxes for $2.50, (they are 
never sold in bulk or by the 100), by ad- 
dressing Dr. Williams’ Medicine Company, 
Schenectady, N. Y. 








Permanently cured by using DR. WHITEHALL’S RH 
ti i THE DR. WH. 


sent free on of this M. 





RHEUMATISM 





and best. Sample 





BU Cc le © latest, surest 
ITEHALL MEGRIMINE co., South Bend, Ind. 





DR. WILLIAMS’ INDIAN PILE OINTMENT 2*2S0z¢ 
Blind, Bleeding and Itching Piles. It absorbs the tumors, 
allays the itching at once, gives instant relief. Every box is war- 
uanted. Sold by druggists. Sent by mail on receipt of price, 0 


cents and $1.00 per box. 
WILLIAMS MFG. CO., Props., Cleveland, Ohio. 
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THE EDITOR’S DAIRY NOTES. 








A CAN FOR DEEP SETTING. 


A brother dairyman asks if such a can, 
as was illustrated on first page of the 
Farmer of Feb. 20, is the best shape and 
style for use in deep setting. It is not the 
best, but can be used to good advantage. 
The common “shot-gun’’ cans are often 
used, and we have recommended them in 
making up an outfit for the farmer who 
keeps less than four or five cows, and 
wishes to incur the least expense possible. 

If you wish the 
best can we recom- 
mend ‘the Cooley 
can, shownin Fig. 
1. This is really a 
shot-gun can with 
skimming faucet 
and glass panels 
attached. The cov- 
er may beas shown, 
or with th? ordi- 
nary cover. 

As to whether the 
narrow or oblong 
can is not better 
than the round 
style for quickly 

Fig. 1. cooling the milk, 
we have no space here to argue. We 
prefer the round can. It cools from all 
directions. When warm milk, fresh from 
the cow, is strained into one of these 
round cans, and set into ice-cold water, 
we are sure the milk is cooled quicker and 
better skimming secured than in any other 
way of setting the milk. 

Fig. 2 indicates, by the dotted lines on 
the bottom of the can, how the effect of 
the cooling process converges toward the 
center of the can. The cans we use are 
eight inches in diameter, about 20 inches 
deep, and have a capacity of 18 quarts. 
As Fig. 2 shows, the chilling effect of ice- 
cold water around such a can, converging 
toward the center as the temperature 
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F 14. 2. 
rises, is more quickly effectual in securing 
a clean separation of the milk and cream, 
than in any other shaped can ever used, 

In having your tinsmith make the ‘‘best”’ 
cans for deep setting, see that the follow- 
ing points are secured: 

First—Use the best quality of tin. 

Second—Make tight joints and fill all 
seams with solder. 

Third—Raise the bottom of the can at 
least one inch. A sloping bottom,as shown 
in Fig. 3, is preferable. Have small round 
holes cut in the flange underneath to allow 
a free circulation of water under the can. 
These holes are not shown in above cuts. 

Fourth—Have a skimming faucet and 
glass panels attached, as shown in Fig, 1. 
These facilitate drawing off the skim milk 
without disturbing the cream. 

Fifth—-The 
covers should be 
such in fact that 

they will keep 
out all dirt, and 
yet provide for 
ventilation. The 
covers shown in 
these cuts are 
made for the 
Cooley cans used 
in the submerged 
system. Common 
covers, well fit- 
ted, having a 
fine wire-screen- 
ed hole in the 
center are what 
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we use, 

These cans are kept in stock by the lead- 
ing dairy implement manufacturers who 
advertise in the FARMER. We cannot give 
exact prices, but a letter addressed to the 
manufacturers will furnish full informa- 
tion. 

We advise all who keep from twotoa 
half dozen cows,to use the deep-setting sys- 
tem all the year round, in preference to 





setting milk in shallow open pans. If you 
use cold water in summer, do not change 
to the pans when cold weather comes on, 
for thereby you invite several little troubles 
that so many have spoken and written to 
us about this winter. 

In a future issue we shall illustrate the 
method and results of both deep setting and 
that of the open pans. Questions regarding 
why we churn, and if one churn is better 
than another, will be answered and illus- 
trated. 





For the Michigan Farmer. 
NOTES FROM A MICHIGAN DAIRY 
FARM.—No. 2. 





In order to get ful! value from our corn 
fodder it must be cut early. Do not wait 
for a frost, but forestall the famous Jack 
who has wrought so much havoc with ten- 
der vegetation, and let your corn be in the 
shock before he makes his appearance if 
possible. 

Yet do not sacrifice the corn itself to do 
this. Let the ears be well glazed so that 
the kernels will not shrink as it dries. Put 
up in large well-made shocks so that the 
least possible amount shall become weath- 
er beaten. If husked by hand—and this is 
the rule, I think, with most farmers—see 
that the stalks are well bound again, and 
as soon as possible draw to the barn. 

Stacked properly in small quantities 
there need be no trouble with the stalks not 


keeping. I have never lost any but once, 
and that was when during my absence the 
hired man put them up and failed to keep 
the center of the stacks high enough. Give 
a good pitch to the bundles and they will 
shed water. If well cured in the shock 
= will not heat, unless the stacks are too 
arge. 

To utilize this fodder to the fullest extent 
the stalks must be cut. Anyone who has 
fed them uncut knows what a waste there 
is in doing this. The leaves are eaten, the 
tassels too, and a portion of the small ends, 
but the coarse part is all left to be thrown 
out with the manure, a nuisance there 
which makes handling it difficult and an- 
noying. 

A power cutter costs some money, but the 
one I bought ten years ago was as good an 
investment as I ever made in my life. There 
are several good machines on the market, 
but be sure to get one which both cuts and 
splits the stalks. And, too, get a large one. 
It will be rcore satisfactory than one which 
is a constant annoyance on accountof being 
too small. 

The power which I use isofthe old sweep 
variety. I bought it for $15 and it has an- 
swered every purpose since. We run this 
with three teams. As half a day’s work 
once in two weeks will keep 40 head of cat- 
tle going, it wonld not be much trouble to 
get an extra team to help about this if the 
three were not kept on the farm. If the 
knives are kept sharp, less power is requir- 
ed. One soon learns to take advantage of 
such work, and one point where this comes 
in is in looking out for a good track. 

Our cutting box sets on the barn floor and 
the power is in the adjacent yard, where,in 
a thaw, the track is bad; so we look out for 
this and try to cut only when the ground is 
frozen solid. This helps in saving the 
teams as they can do more work on a good 
track than on a poor one. 

We store the cut stalks in the floor space 
under the mow. Just across the alley is 
the granary, in one end of the cow stable 
where it never freezes. The cut and split 
stalks are very fine and have to be handled 
in baskets, e have two baskets, hold- 
ing two bushels each, and find them very 
convenient for feeding. 

The cut feed is mixed with grain on the 
granary floor, the whole moistened with 
water and thorougbly shoveled over, then 
packed up snugly, covered with a blanket 
and kept 24 hours before feeding. We 
formerly used warm water for this pur- 
pose, but have found that cold water an- 
swers as well unless in very cold weather. 
This feed comes out soft and warm and is 
eaten greedily by the cows almost to the 
last bit. There are a very few of the 
coarsest pieces left in the mangers and 
these are cleaned out with one scoop of a 
shovel and thrown on the florr where the 
cows Stand, to be thrown outinto the ma- 
nure, 

There are almost as many different feed 
formulas as there are feeders, and no one 
can formulate a ration for all cows, as 
much depends upon surrounding circum- 
stances. What will be best for one herd 
will not be best for another. But with the 
corn fodder, and no hay, we have found 
the following to be better than any other 
which we have ever tried: 

Gluten meal (not gluten feed), one part, 
by measure, and wheat bran two parts. 
These to be mixed first by themselves, then 
with the cut fodder before moistening as 
described above. We plan so as to let each 
cow in full flow have all she will eat of 
this graintwiceaday. Those not giving 
enough milk to warrant feeding this 
amount, are given less of the mixture and 
an extra feeding of dry fodder. 

We see that with the corn fodder instead 
of hay, no corn meal is needed. There are 
always more or less nubbins left in the 
stalks, and besides this the gluten of itself 
is a corn product, so that, aside from the 
bran, we are feeding an entirely corn ra- 
tion. 

Corn and oats fed in any combination 
with corn fodder have never given us so 
much milk and butter as the above. Bran 
is considered indispensable in furnishing a 





good flow of milk, and no substitute has as 
yet been found which can successfully 
compete with it. 

With many it is thought that cows are 
injured by high feeding. While we have 
never tried to force any cow for a test, we 
have always fed liberally, with the inten- 
tion of-giving each individual cow all she 
could dispose of to advantage. This system 
has been continued for ten years, and 
although we donot intend to keep any cow 
after she ceases to be:profitable,we did keep 
one until she was 12 years old,and from the 
time she dropped her first calf until she 
left the farm last full, she had been fed 
with this end in view, and was always fed 
all she would eat when her flow of milk 
would warrant it. In all these years she 
never showed the least sign of injury from 
high feeding, and was disposed of only to 
give place toa younger cow, not because 
She was breaking down. In the whole 
ten years she never failed to drop a fine 
heifer calf once each twelve months,either. 

If we would make a profit on our cows we 
must feed for it. They will supply their 
own needs first, then all there is over comes 
back to us. There is no economy in scrimp- 
ing a cow. Ww. C. ROCKWOOD. 

GENESEE Co. 
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Advertising will do a great 
many things, but it won’t bring 
about the return of a lost 
voice. The best thing to do 
is to begin, at once, the use of 
the sovereign cure for all affec- 
tions of the throat and lungs— 
Bronchitis, Asthma, Croup, 
Whooping Cough, etc. It has 
a reputation of fifty years of 
cures, and is known the world 


AYER’S 
’ Cherry Pectoral. | 
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THESE FIGURES ARE YEARS, YEARS IN WHICH, IN 
SINGLE INSTANCES, PAINS AND ACHES 


Rheumatic, Neuralgic, Sciatic, Lumbagic, 


HAVE RAVAGED THE HUMAN FRAME. S7. JACOBS | 
OLL CURED THEM. NO BOAST; THEY ARE 
SOLID FACTS HELD IN PROOF. 
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DE LAVAL CREAM SEPARATORS 


Always Make the Most Butter and 
Always the Best. 


+o 


The honor scoring record of De Laval ‘‘Alpha” and “Baby” Separator made butter 
the past three years has been a practically clean sweep of all competitive prizes and 
awards in every general contest—National and International, State and District in 


America and all other countries. 


Below are noted a few of the more important American 1896 and 1897 Highest Awards 
which are representative of a multitude of others. ? 

National Buttermakers Convention, 1896, Gold Medal, Milton Dairy Co., St. Paul, Minn. —score 97 4-5 

Wisconsin State Fair. 189%, George Tarrant & Sons, Durand, Wis ,—score 100. oe 

Illinois State Fair, 1896, J. W. Segar, Pecatonica, Iil..—score 98. 

California State Fair, 1896, Kel River Creamery Co., Ferndale. Cal.,—score 94, 

Vermont State Fair, 1895, Hillside Creamery Co . Windsor, Vt.,—score 981%. 

Iowa State Fair, 1896, W. W. Day, Tripoli Ia.,—9834. 

Minnesota State Fair, 1896, Courtland Creamery Co., Courtland, Minn., (second) ,—score 99 4-5, 


Vermont Inter-State Fair, 1896, F. D. Prindle, Johnson, Vt.,—score——— 
So. Dakota Tri-State Fair. 1896,Wm R. Leighton, Williamstown, Ia.,—score 98, 
Missouri State Fair, 1896. D. E. Wood & Co., Elgin, Il.,—score a9. 


Indiana State Fair, 1896. R. W. Furnas, Indianapolis, Ind.,—score 9814. 
Texas State Fair, 1896, W. A. Ponder, Denton, Tex., —score-— 
New Hampshire State Dairy Convention, 1898, GC. H. Waterhouse, Cornish, N. H.,—seore 981% 


Iowa State Dairy Convention, 1896, H. N. Miller, Randall, Ia ,—secre 99 

Kansas State Dairy Convention. 1896, Belle Springs Creamery Co., Abilene. Kas ,—score 98 
North Carolina State Fair, 1896, Geo. W. Vanderbilt. Biltmore. N. C .—score———_ : 
So. Dakota State Fair, 1896, Miner Creamery Co.. Miner, S. D.,—score 97 3-5. 

So. Dakota Inter-State Exposition, 1896. De Smet Creamery Co., De Smet, S. D.,—score 98 
Vermont State Dairy Convention, 1897, Strafford Creamery Co., Strafford, Vt.,—score 98. __ 
Connecticut State Dairy Convention, 1897. Theo. A. Stanlev, New Britain. Conn..—score 97, 


Illinois State Dairy Convention, 1897, Elgin Board of Trade Gold Meda!, County Line Creamery 


ville, Ill.,—score 9814. Kane 
National Buttermakers Convention, 1897, Gold Medal. H. N. Miller, Randall Ia..—seore 984 
National Buttermakers Convention, 1897, Si.ver Medal. G. H. Littlefield. Savanna, II] —score 97.91 
National Buttermakers Convention, 1897, Silver Cup, C. E. Simeran Owatonna, Minn. ,—score 9744 


A review of the scoring of the 400 exhibits of butter entered into the great Annua 
Contest of the National Buttermakers Association, at Owatonna, including all makes and 
systems, shows that of all exhibits scoring 9 or above 85 per cent. were De Laval made 
and that all exbibits scoring 97 and above were of De Laval make only. 





Send for “Baby” or ‘‘Dairy” Separator Catalogue, No. 246. 





DE LAVAL SEPARATOR CoO., 


WESTERN OFFICES: 
Canal and Randolph Sts., 
CHICACO. 


GENERAL OFFICES: 
74 Cortlandt ‘Street, 
NEW YORK. 
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You want it all. Reid’s Peerless Creamery cools milk quickest; raises 
most cream. The cans are in pairs—wide space between and at rear 
affords largest cooling surface. May be used with water only. Fau- 
cets are underneath and straight—easy to clean. The advantages of 


REID’S creamery 


are all explained in our large illustrated catalog of creamery and dairy 
at you may have free by sending your name and address to 


A. H. REID, PHILADELPHIA, PA, and ELGIN,ILL. Agents Wanted. 5 
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DRILLING MACHINES of 
all kinds and sizes, for 
drilling wells for house, 
farm, City and Village 
Water Works, Facto- 


ries, Ice Plants, Brew- 
eries, Irrigation, Coal and 
Mineral Prospecting, Oil and 
Gas, ete Latest and Best. 30 
ears experience. WRITE US 
VHAT YOU WANT. 


©) LOOMIS & NYMAN, Tiffin, Ohio. 
Milk in Glass Jars 


is cooler than anywhere else. 
That’s the principle of the 


CRYSTAL 
CREAMERY 


- mee the cleanest, cheapest and 

: most convenient of them 

all. The whole story’s in our book, “ Butter 
and How to Make It,” mailed free. The Kneeland 


Crystal Creamery Co.. 2 Concord St.. Lansina.Mich 



















The 
Cost 


of the salt you put in butter is a small matter; 
the effect poor salt has upon the quality of the 
butter isa biz matter. The butter salt question 
will be settled for all time, for you, after you’ve 
once tried “The Salt that’s all Salt”’— 


DIAMOND CRYSTAL SALT. 


The purest salt. and finest in quality and flavor. 
At all dcalers in barrels (280 Ibs.) and bags (56 Ibs., 
Ibs. and 14 Ibs.) 


28 
DIAMOND CRYSTAL SALT CO. St. Ciair, Mich. 


























and Tumors scientifically treated 
aud cured. No knife. Book free. 25 
years experience. Dr.L.H.Gratigny, 
118 W. 7th St., Cincinnati, Ohio, 
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Tue house of representatives last Wednes- 
day voted down the bill appropriating 
$7,500 for a State exhibit at the Tennessee 
exposition which occurs this year. This 
undoubtedly means that Michigan will not 
be represented at the exposition. 

The reports of terrible losses to stockmen 
on the ranges during the past few weeks, 
owing to the severe weather, are no doubt 
greatly exaggerated. We doubt if the loss- 
es are as great as usual, as each year sees 
stockmen paying more attention to the 
feeding and sheltering of their herds and 
flocks. 











MICHIGAN lambs have led all others in 
the Buffalo market the last week—some 
selling up to $5.80 per hundred lbs. Hogs 
from this State also sell up we!l with the 
best. When it comes to cattle,weare ‘“‘not 
init.” The quality is very poor, and most 
of them half-fed. Now and then a choice 
bunch from the State appears, and sells 
well—just enough to show that the best 
cattle can be raised in Michigan if proper 
attention was given to the business. 

Tue United States Supreme Court has 
handed down a decision affirming the ille- 
gality of the Trans-Missouri Freight Asso- 
ciation under the Sherman anti-trust law. 
Practically, the decision declares all such 
associations illegal, and will have a far- 
reaching effect upon railroad business in 
this country. Managers of the various 
jines are said to be preparing to withdraw 
from all traffic associations, and look fora 
disastrous rate war between the trunk 
Ines. 





WE give space in this issue toa letter 
from Attorney General Fred. Maynard, on 
the subject of the proposed increase of the 
salary of that office, which the people are 
to vote on at the approaching election. We 
ask our readers to consider fairly what he 
says. Mr. Luce’s letter should also have 
candid consideration, as he has beenin a 
position to become intimately acquainted 
with the workings of the office. Our own 
opinion was given in the last issue of the 
FARMER. 








Tuer London wool sales, which have been 
in progress for some ten days, show great 
firmness on the finest Merinos and choice 
cross-breds, of which American buyers 
have taken from 30,000 to 40,000 bales. 
They alsotook about 45,000 bales at the 
previous sales. These are generally very 
light wools, and will not run over 450 Ibs. 
to the bale, as they are all skirted. The 
Boston market is also firm and active, and 
prices have advanced aboutacent on de- 
sirable grades. Speculative buying is in- 
creasing. 


MICHIGAN’S FORESTS AND THE 
PROPOSED DUTY ON LUMBER. 





In another column a correspondent dis- 
cusses the question of how the State should 
manage the forfeited lands which come 
back to it for unpaid taxes. A great many 
of these lands, it should be remembered, 
are not available to the agriculturist, and 
will not be until land values reach a point 
which will make the cost of reclaiming 
them profitable. The suggestion that such 
lands could be used for forest growing is a 
good one, when the future of the State and 
its inhabitants are considered. The grand 
natural forests,which have so long been an 
important factor in the development of the 
State and a great addition to its annual in- 
come, are practically exhausted, Hereaf- 
ter the question must be,how shall we con- 
serve our forests and add to them, not how 
can we cut them down and turn them into 
cash most rapidly. 

We doubt if our readers, who have not 
paid particular attention to the subject, 
realize how small an area of standing tim- 
ber yet exists in the State. To show this 
we take some figures from the fourteenth 
annual report of the State Bureau of Labor 
and Statistics, for the year ending Febru- 
ary 1st, 1897. The report gives an itemized 
report from each county in the State, of its 
standing timber, and the summary of all 


these reports show the following facts: 
No. Acres. 


RE RUN OOD oo. wns ost ccpecce cones 6, 166.977 
EE END a3 cones senkannecnsa bens setebe 7%, 
Standing hemlock........ -. 1,468,166 


Covered with bushes and scattering trees.. 5,060,810 
Covered with small timber and bushes..... 3,265,667 


The standing pine, and considerable of 
the best hardwood lands, are owned by 
wealthy individualsor corporations. 'They 
will cut this timber whenever it pays them 
to do so, so that we may look for a total ob- 
literation of the pine at least within a very 
few years. Weregard this as a most un- 
fortunate condition of affairs, as consumers 
will soon have to rely entirely upon other 
States or Canada for what they use, and of 
course at much higher prices. The sugges- 
tions of our correspondent, therefore, are 
timely and valuable. 

In this connection we note that the new 
tariff law,now under discussion by Congress, 
proposes to double the duties upon lumber 
levied by the McKinley law. We believe 
this to be wrong in principle, and simply a 
tax upon consumers without any resultant 
advantage. If the production of lumber 
could be increased by the levying of a pro- 
tective duty,as is the case with wool,sugar, 
tin-plate, etc., we should certainly favcr 
even higher duties. But these articles can 
be increased from year to year, as the 
demand justifies, but lumber cannot. It 
will require 40 to 50 years to grow even a 
fair-sized pine tree, so that no matter how 
high the duty it can avail the present gen- 
eration nothing. Beyond the requirement 
of a duty which will return a reVenue to 
the government, we real]ly see no justifica- 
tion for levying a duty on lumber. It 
certainly cannot be justified from the stand- 
point of the protectionist. It means that 
the farmer must pay the increased duty on 
all he uses to build his home, his barns, his 
fences, or anything else into which lumber 
enters. Formerly he got a return in the 
produce he sold to the lumbermen for their 
men and teams, but these lumbermen have 
gone to Canada, and their supplies are 

bought there. That fact should be recog- 
nized in any legislation affecting the lum- 
ber interests. 

A high duty means higher prices to the 
consumer, and the cutting away of the 
small remnant of our pine forests. We 
don’t want a bounty given for this destruc- 
tion. Wisconsin and Minnesota pine forests 
are in the same condition as those of 
Michigan. Let us have cheap lumber for 
the benefit of the consumer, the preserva- 
tion of what forests we have left, and as an 
encouragement to enterprises in which it is 
an important factor. 





BEET SUGAR IN MICHIGAN. 





The passage of the law by the State 
Legislature providing for the payment of 
one cent per pound on all sugar made from 
beets grown in this State, has awakened 
much interest among farmers all over Mich- 
igan. The bill yet requires the Governor’s 
signature to make it a law, but as Mr. 
Pingree has expressed himself as entirely 
favorable to the measure, it will no doubt 
become a law at an early day. 

So far as this season is concerned it will 
not be practicable to put factories in opera- 





tion. It will require time to secure capital, 





form companies, and build factories. But 
the time need not be lost to those who wish 
to engage in the business of growing beets. 
Experimental plats of beets should be 
planted this year, and the best methods 
of fertilizing, cultivating and harvesting 
the crop, carefully studied. Itis the experi- 
ence of those who have grown the crop, 
both in this country and abroad, that the 
sugar beet requires a rich, warm, loamy 
soil, well drained. Coarse manure and cold 
soil are fatal to good results. From a 
number of reports of growers in Nebraska 
and California, also in some experiments 
carried on at the Iowa Station, the cost of 
growing a ton of beets averages $2.50, when 
the crop is 10 tons per acre. The results 
vary a good deal,owing to difference in sea- 
sons, soils and methods, just as a crop of 
corn or potatoes will. The highest cost re- 
ported was $3.80 per ton, and the lowest 
$1.50—a wide range, and showing that in 
beet-growing, as in every other business 
under the sun, there are chances for mak- 
ing money or losing it. 

We are pleased to see Michigan legisla- 
tors favor this bounty law, because it is 
the only method by which the business ot 
producing beet sugar could be started in 
this State. Nebraska is paying a bounty, 
and it has proved a good thing for the 
farmers of that State. Had Michigan not 
offered some such inducement as this boun- 
ty it is very doubtful if beet sugar would 
ever become an industry in which her 
farmers were interested. Other states, it 
may as well be acknowledged, had superior 
advantages to offer, in the way of climatic 
conditions, which would induce capitalists 
toselect them as offering better opportuni- 
ties than Michigan. But this bounty will 
off-set these natural advantages, and give 
Michigan the preference with investors. 


In this connection we are pleased to learn 
from Washington that the new Secretary 
of Agriculture is also giving his attention 
to the sugar beet industry. From the 
North and West the demand for beet seeds 
and opportunity of experiment has been 
very great, and now a demand is made 
from the South, where the farmers believe 
itis practicable to grow the sugar beet 
profitably. This statement interests the 
business man and the capitalist as well as 
the farmer directly, for with them rests the 
question of providing factories and plants 
for turning the beets into sugar. In this 
connection Secretary Wilson has arranged 
to distribute beet seeds for trial in every 
county in the country where it is at all 
likely that beets will thrive, and further, 
to have analyses made of the beets when 
grown. A hundred million dollars are now 
annually sent abroad for sugar, and it is 
the desire of the Department of Agricul- 
ture to keep this money at home, if prac- 
ticable. Therefore every encouragement 
will be given to the experiments. 


AN EKRONEOUS AND FALLACIOUS 
STATEMENT. 


Wool Markets and Sheep recently pub- 
lished the following letter on its editorial 
page without comment: 

The Ways and Means Committee have 
made the tariff bill to suit the west and 
not the east, as was predicted by W. H. B. 
Thornton on page 9 of your publication of 
March 11th. 

New England was opposed to more than 
8 cents per pound on skirted wool, 25 per 
cent less than the McKinley rates. The 
western members of the Ways and Means 
Committee appear to have been in the 
majority, and they insisted on the restora- 
tion of the McKinley rates because of the 
increase in the practice of skirting wool, 
which is spreading all over the world, so 
ecg Mr. Thornton’s prediction was veri- 

ed. 

It was not possible to put a penalty upon 
skirted wools, for it would have done the 
wool-grower no good, as it would not have 
been collected. Wherever there are two 
duties, experience has shown that, some- 
how or other, they manage to get it in at 
the lower duty. Yours truly 
JUSTICE, BATEMAN & CO. 

The statement that the west, not the 
east, is suited by the proposed wool 
schedule in the new tariff law, is simply a 
fable, designed to deceive western wool- 
growers and prevent their doing anything 
to have the schedule changed before it be- 
comes a law. As a matter of fact the 
state wool-growers’ associations of Ohio, 
Michigan, Texas and New Mexico, have 
each adopted resolutions demanding that 
the “skirted” fleeces of Australia be made 
dutiable as washed or sorted fleeces, and 
not allowed to come into the country as 
unwashed wool. We believe that Messrs. 
Justice, Bateman & Co. were fully aware 
of these facts when they wrote that letter. 

But there is another statement which i 











so contrary to the facts that we cannot for- 
bear calling attention toit. The firm say 
“it was not possible to put a penalty upon 
skirted wools, for it would have done the 
wool-grower no good, as it would not have 
been collected.” Why would it not? Is it 
not easier to ascertain whether the whole 
oronly part of a fleece is contained in a 
bale, than whether or not impurities or dirt 
have been mixed with the fleeces? Yet the 
latter class of fleeces are assessed a higher 
duty than unwashed fleeces, while skirted 
wools are not. What customs official, with 
the slightest knowledge of his duties, but 
could tell whether or not the leg, belly, neck 
and breech portions of the fleece had been 
taken from it? Itis the easiest fact to de- 
termine in connection with wools. Itis not 
like a question of quality, or their relative 
cleanliness, where some technical knowl- 
edge is required, but one that proclaims it- 
self whenever a fleece is opened. 

The talk of advanced duties is nonsense. 
The duties are the same as those under the 
McKinley law, and no man knows better 
than Mr. Theodore Justice that, while the 
exemption of skirted fleeces under that law 
cut down protective duties from 60 to 75 per 
cent, it will be still worse now since Aus- 
tralian flock-masters, in a great many in- 
stances, have bred to rams of the mutton 
breeds, and skirted cross-bred wools as well 
as Merinos, will comein at the same duty 
as unwashed fleeces. What that means to 
the American wool-grower will be seen at a 
glance when it is remembered he has been 
doing the same thing, and is now producing 
avery large amount of these same cross- 
bred wools. 

But the milk in the cocoanut is disclosed 
when it is remembered that the manufac- 
turer insists upon having his compensatory 
duties upon goods, to off-set the duty upon 
wool, calculated on the basis of 11 and 12 
cents per Ib., while he knows that the 
skirting clause cuts down those duties from 
60 to 75 per cent. The manufacturer can 
therefore defraud the wool-grower out of 
the greater share of his protection on wool, 
while he can charge up to the consumer the 
full amount of the nominal duty. 

We look upon this letter of Messrs. Jus- 
tice Bateman & Co. as an attempt to deceive 
the wool-grower while they are posing as 
his friends and advocates. The letter is 
not in accordance with:facts’ and should be 
promptly repudiated by every journal 
which has the welfare of the wool-grower 
at heart. 

THE SALARY OF THE ATTORNEY 
GENERAL. 








To the Editor of the Michigan Farmer. 

Ifyou have room for it in your paper, 
which deservedly has such a wide circula- 
tion and large influence among the farmers 
of this State, I would like to say a word 
relative to the amendment to the constitu- 
tion, which passed the legislature with but 
a single opposing vote, affecting the duties 
and compensation of the Attorney General. 


The question is, do the voters approve of 
that which their representatives have 
done? Speaking not for myself merely but 
for and in behalf of the department which 
for the present I have charge of, I believe 
that they would almost unanimously vote 
for the amendment if its purpose was 
clearly understood. Its object is not to in- 
crease, but to decrease, the expense of run- 
ning this department. The members of 
the legislature know full well that the 
present is no time to raise salaries. Every 
one must admit this. The strictest econo- 
my is absolutely necessary. In such times 
as these the taxpayers have a right to de- 
mand that not a single cent shall be added 
to their heavy burdens. The amendment 
now before the — was adopted for the 
———_ purpose of saving thousands of 
dollars a year by placing the legal depart- 
ment of this State on a business basis, 
Every man knows that it is not true econo- 
my to save at the spigot and waste at the 
bung hole. But that is just what the 
State has been doing and will continue to 
do until this amendment is carried. As ft 
is now.the taxpayers of the State nominal- 
ly pay $800 to their legal advisor. But, as 
he cannot live on that sum, he remains at 
home, engages in his own business and 
hires other lawyers todo his work at an 
expense of several thousand dollars a year. 
As ex-Governor Rich says, “by refusing to 
pay a fair compensation to one, the State 
loses and pays out enough each year to 
pay a reasonable salary to four attorney 
generals,” 

The sole purpose of the amendment fs to 
stop the drain on the taxpayers by com- 
pelling the lawyer who has been elected 
Attorney General to give up his private 
practice, move to Lansing, and live there 
so long as he shall hold the office, and give 
all of his time and strength to its duties 
and in defending the interests of the peo- 

le whose servant heis. For all this pay. 

ng him $3,500, about a quarter of the 
amount that the State has paid out in & 
single year to outside attorneys, and much 
less than will be paid out on the old plan 
in any year. It is absolutely neces- 
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sary that the Attorney General should give 
his whole time to the State, as Gov. Pin- 

ree sayS no man can tell 
State has lost in the past by reason of there 
being no one on the ground to look after its 
interests. All thiscan be stopped by the 
adoption of the amendment which would 
cost the average taxpayer so much less 
than a cent a year that it would be difficult 
to compute—certainly not the price of a 
cheap cigar in ten years. But as I have 
already said, the amendment would not 
cost even this; it would result in a positive 
saving to every taxpayer, and tend to pro- 
mote the welfare of the State. For these 
reasons I hope the amendment will be 
ratified by the people at the election to be 


held on the 5th day of April next. 
FRED. A. MAYNARD. 


THE SALARY OF THE ATTORNEY 
GENERAL. 








To the Editor of the Michigan Farmer. 

Nearly fifty years ago, when Michigan 
cast a total vote of 40,000, the salary of the 
Attorney General was fixed at $800, and 
there it has remained until the present 
time, when the state has cast a vote of 
542,200. It is fair to presume that the 


duties of the office have increased in about 
the same proportion as the vote: cast. 
I presume it will be generally con- 


ceded that in the expenditure of public 


money I have, under all circumstances, 
favored a rigid economy. Still adhering to 
this policy, I favor the adoption of the 
constitutional amendment which provides 
for an increase of the salary of the 
Attorney General, coupled with a pro- 
vision that he shall reside at the capitol. 
This implies that he shall devote all of his 
time, thought and ability to a discharge of 
the important duties that devolve upon 
that office. From whatI know in relation 
tothe matter I verily believe that more 
than the increase in salary provided for 
will be saved in the employment of outside 
attorneys in the trial of cases. The 
opinion of the Attorney General is daily 
sought by officials from al] over the State 
to aid them in the discharge of their duties. 
He stands next to the Supreme Court in 
the interpretation of laws. And again, as 
a matter of justice, the people of the State 
ought to pay to the Attorney General, for 
the various duties discharged, a salary of 
more than $800. Some other State officers 
work, it is true, for a low salary, but the 
chief labor is generally passed over to a 
well paid deputy. The duties of the office 
of Attorney General are such that he can- 
not discharge them through a deputy, but 
must prepare his own opinions, and we all 
know that $800 is not an adequate com- 
pensation. Cc. @. LUCK. 





For the Michigan rarmer. 


UTILIZING STATE TAX LANDS. 





The recent article by State Tax Statisti- 
cian, C. V. DelLand—MIcHIGAN FARMER, 


' Feb. 6th, ’97, page 102—should be read by 


every farmer in Michigan at least once_a 
week. When the taxpayers become thor- 
oughly educated and inbred with the be- 
lief that a reform is needed, and see clearly 
the method of its accomplishment, definite 
reforms will be secured. By the way, why 
can not Mr. DeLand, or the editor of the 
Grange department, keep the FARMER’s 
readers posted on the trend of legislation 
on the subject? Tell us concisely what has 
been done by the “pine barons” to defraud 
the State in the past by ‘“‘clearance sales” 
laws, and what their representatives in the 
legislature are now trying to accomplish. 

There is a magnificent chance for the 
State to put these lands in a way to pay 
all revenues needed by the State in future 

ears. To point out the way you are re- 

erred to an article on Forestry in the re- 
ort of the Secretary of Agriculture of the 

nited States for 1896, p. 303 to 364. 
For the benefit of those who have not ready 
access to this report, a few abstracts are 
given from the pages devoted to German 
Forestry. 

“In Prussia it was Frederick the Great who first 
ordered a regulated administration of the govern- 
ment forests, soon after the beginning of his 
reign,”’ (About 740). ‘The fundamental principles 
upon which the German Government forests and 
most of the communal and private forests are 
managed is briefly expressed in the idea that the 
forest growth is to be treated as a crop to be repro- 
duced as soon as harvested, involving a continuity 
of crops.” The German forests occupy 35,000,000 
acres. 

About 35 per cent of the forest area is owned by 
the various German Governments, which exercise 
partial control over 15 per cent owned by communi- 
ties and institutions. and 50 per cent is controlled 
and owned by individuals. A great amount of 
scientific research and experience has developed a 
systematic culture of the forests,which are classified 
as timber forests in which the trees are allowed to 
mature in a rotation of 70 to 120 "amg the ground 
being reseeded from the old growth or planted after 
its removal; coppice, in which reproduction is by 
sprouts from the stumps in a rotation of 10 to 40 
years, and standard coppice, which combines both 
methods. 

The forests are scientifically laid out and are 
managed ws trained experts. The trees to be felled 
are marked by an expert, cut in lengths to bring 
the highest market prices, described in lists and 
sold at public auction. The average prices received 
by the Prussian Government for its timber, 1884 to 
1887, ranged from $2 to $14 per 100 cubic feet for 
oak, and $6.25 ‘to $6.35 for pine, with beech, maple, 
etc., hetween these prices. 

“Firewood per 1 cubic feet, lowest price, 
spruce, 40c; highest, beech, maple, etc.. $1.75. The 
brush, and, in some parts, the roots also are sold 
for fuel. 

“Tt is estimated from experience that the annual 
average production of wood per acre is 21 cubic 
feet, of which about three cubic feet is suited to in- 
dustrial uses.” 


On page 315 of the report for 1893, the 


. chief of the Division of Forestry of the 





United States estimates that we are cutting 
10 billion to 14 billion of cubic feet of tim- 
ber in excess of all possible annual growth 
on the forest areas of the United States. 
The smart thing for the legislature to 
do would be to set apart State forests 
from the lands which revert to the State 
for non-payment of taxes, adopt a scientific 
system of forest culture, and in 25 years the 
sale of State timber will lessen State taxes. 
With proper management, in 100 years all 
State revenues could be derived from State 
forests. E. H. 
GENESEE Co., Mich. 
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NEWS SUMMARY. 


Michigan 


Fire swept away five buildings at Eaton 
Rapids last Friday evening, causing a loss 
of nearly $10,000. 


The butter maker at the Ridgeway 
creamery has mysteriously disappeared and 
the patrons are said to be out about $1,000. 


Dairy and Food Commissioner Grosvenor 
has issned a bulletin in which he warns 
grocers and other dealers that the pure 
food laws will be strictly enforced. 


A petition 65 feet long and containing 
9,600 names was =," in the House at 
Lansing last Wednesday. The petitioners 
favor the convict labor bill which allows 
each county to employ 20 convicts in road 
building. 


Howard Hawley, James Lawson and 
Thomas Stevens were tried at Caro and 
convicted for the murder of James Brown, 
December 23, 1896, and sentenced to be con- 
tined at the state prison at Jackson in soli- 
tary confinement at hard labor for life. 


The Mill Creek drain case was tried at 
Lapeer last week and the jury decided in 
favor of the taxpayers. The suit was 
brought by farmers who claim they have 
been unlawfully assessed. The drain com- 
missioners will carry the case to the su- 
preme court. 


The storm which prevailed throughout 
the State during the fore part of this week 
proved somewhat destructive in some sec- 
tions. In the Saginaw valley it appeared 
in the form of a blizzard, while in other 

laces the snow was wet and heavy, cling- 
ng to everything with which it came in 
contact and thus causing telegraph and 
telephone wires to do down, and doing some 
injury to fruit trees. 


The State supreme court last Friday 
rendered a decision decreeing that no citi- 
zen may legally hold the offices of governor 
of the State and mayor of a city at the 
same time. This decision ousts Gov. Pin- 
gree from the office of mayor of Detroit, 
and a new mayor will be chosen at the 
spring election which occurs April5. The 
Republicans have nominated Representa- 
tive Albert E. Stewart for the position, 
while the Democrats have named and will 
endeavor to elect William C. Maybury. 








General. 


The salary of the mayor of Chicago has 
been raised from $7,000 to $10,000. 


Scott Jackson and Alonzo Walling, the 
condemned murderers of Pearl Bryan, 
=— executed at Newport, Ky., last Satur- 

ay. 


The bill now before the Illinois lfegisla- 
ture which is intended to abolish depart- 
ment stores in large cities has been ad- 
vanced to third reading and will probably 
pass both houses, 


The large plant of the Acme Bicycle 
Works at Reading, Pa., was destroyed by 
fire early Wednesday morning. All the 
valuable machinery was destroyed, making 
the total loss about $75,000, covered by in- 
surance. The building contained material 
for fully 5,000 bicycles. 


President McKinley has named Powell 
Clayton, of Arkansas, to be minister to 
Mexico; William M. Osborne, of Massachu- 
setts, consul-general at London; J. K. 
Goudy, of Indiana,consul-general at Paris; 
J. H. Brigham, of Ohio, assistant secretary 
of agriculture; Perry S. Heath, of Indiana, 
first assistant postmaster-general. 


Details of the most appalling ocean dis- 
aster of the year have just come to light. 
The steamer Ville St. Nazaire, belonging 
to the French line running to the West 
Indies, sailed from New York, March 6, and 
became disabled off Cape Hatteras so that 
the passengers and crew were obliged to 
take to the boats. There were about 80 

ersons on board and they crowded into 
our boats and pushed off from the sinking 
ship. Nearly ten days later one of these 
boats was picked up by the schooner Hilda. 
Out of 35 persons who originally put off in 
this boat only four were alive when picked 
= The survivors state that their mpd 
of water became exhausted. Some in their 
desperation drank salt water and became 
raving maniacs, while others succumbed to 
the pangs of hunger and thirst. The other 
boats have not been heard from, and are 
supposed to have gone to the bottom. 
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AMERICAN BEET SUGAR. 


The Jarecki Chemical Co., of Sandusky, 
O., have issued a ——s on this subject, 
in which they give full information regard- 
ing the development of this industry and 
the growing of the sugar beet. Also offer 
to furnish free of charge the best imported 
beet seed for experimental plots and chem- 
ical analysis of the beets grown, for the 
purpose of determining what localities are 
adapted to the industry, with a view to 
locating factories. A postal card to the 
above named company will bring the 
pamphlet. 





The great majority of dilapi- 


in comparatively good shape at 
an expense of a few dollars. 

Perhaps it won’t pay to shingle 
or clapboard, and the buildings 
may be too valuable to destroy. 
Here is a cheap way to fix them. 

Cover them with Meponset Red 
Rope Fabric, which only costs 
$5.00 for 500 square feet at the 
factory, including the nails and 
tin caps. Your buildings, for all 
practical purposes, will be as good 
as new. 

Neponsct can be used on roofs, 


sides, and walls, for covering 
houses, barns, hen-houses, green- 


houses, hotbeds, haystacks, wag- 
ons, and has innumerable other 
uses about the home. Is very in- 
expensive and durable. 

Nepouset should 


not be con- 


founded with ordinary tarred paper 
or building paper which quickly 
rots when exposed to the weather. 
Any imitation 
disappoint you. 


of Neponset will 


Full particulars and 
samples free. Write 
F. W. Bird & Son, 
East Walpole, Mass. 
For sale by Dealers 
in Hardware, Lum- 
ber, and Building 
Supplies. 











dated farm buildings can be put 





A acon F1QWER SEEDS 
a iext? 1298, FREE! 


An Unparalleled Offer 
by an Old-Established 
Aand Reliable Publist 
ing House! THE LADIEs' 
WORLD is a large, 24-page, 96- 
y column illustrated Magazine 
_ for ladies and the family circle, 
” with elegant cover printed in colors. 
It is devoted to Stories, Poems, 
Ladies’ Fancy Work, Home Decora- 
tion, Housekeeping, Fashions, 
Hygiene, Juvenile Reading, Flori- 
culture, etc. To introduce this charming 
‘ ladies’ magazine into 100,000 homes where 
it is not already taken, we now make the following 
colossal offer: Upon receipt of only Twenty 
Cents in silver or stamps, we will send The 
Ladies’ World for Six Months, and to each subscriber 
we will also send, Free and post-paid, a large and magni- 
Fat Collection of Choice Flower Seeds, 306 
arieties, as follows: e “ 
1 Packet Single Dahlia. Re- gi . 6 
markable for great variety and brilliancy 
of coloring, large size and fine form. Gi 
Blooms from June to October. 

r packet Cosmos (mixed), com- 
prising all colors and shades, from 
purest white to deep crimson. The 
flowers are large, beautifully formed, Same 
and borne in great numbers in the fall. 
rpacket Mignonette, the 
most delightfully fragrant ofall flowers, # 
easily grown and invaluable for cutting. 

tpacket Dishcloth Gourd, An orn 
of rapid growth, producing large yellow flowers and long 
green fruit, the inside of which is used as a sponge or dishcloth, 

1 packet Eckford Sweet Peas. Fifty named variec- 
ties, including the most recent introductions, such as Alice 
Eckford, Captivation, Crown Jewel, Little Dorrit, etc. 

1 packet Comet Aster (mired). A superb new variety, 
with large ble flowers, having incurved petals, resembling 

ly finest chrysanthemums. The mixture 
yo includes all the beautiful colors. | 

g And Three Hundred Other Varie- 
<swv ties, including Fireball Dianthus, 

Venus Looking Glass, Phlox Drum- 

@ mondii, Finest Poppy, Gaillardia, 
Lobb’s Nasturtiums, Ice Plant, 
Thunbergia, Candytuft, French Bal- 

sam, German Stock, Crimson Eye 
Hibiscus, Lilliput Marigold, Salpi- 

My glossis, Forget-Me-Not, Mourning 
Qmer a Bride, Choice Pansies, Verbenas, 
Aster 7 . Chrysanthemums, Finest Asters, Cy- 
press Vine, Digitalis, Crimson Flax, Striped Petunia, etc., etc. 

Remember, twenty cents pays for the Magazine for Six 
Months, and this entire magnificent Collection of Choice 
Flower Seeds (306 varieties), put up by a first-class Seed 
House and warranted fresh and reliable. No matter how 
many flower seeds you have purchased for this season, you 
cannot afford to miss this wonderful offer. We guarantee 
every subscriber many times the value of money sent, and will 
refund your money and make you a present of the séeds if you 
are not entirely satisfied. his offer is reliable. Do not 
confound it with the catchpenny schemes of unscrupulous 
persons. We have been established over 20 years, and refer to 
the Commercial Agencies as to our responsibilitye Six sub- 
scriptions and six Seed Collections sent for $1.00.’ Address, 


S. H. MOORE & CO., 23 City Hall Place, New York. 











































A MORTGAGE LIFTER 18 THE WEAVER’S FRIEND LOOM. 
= Men, women and chil- 
dren make the best rag 
carpets and finest rugs 
out of old ingrain carpets 
on it. Best and cheapest 
on earth. Good wages 
earned daily in your own 
4 homes, adding greatly to 
h . Write for cata- 
{ \ ducements. Address the 
— 2 ——}\| A.C. EVANS MFG. CO., 
~ Springfield, Ohfo. 





VALENTINES’ TELEGRAPH SCHOOL, 


Janesville, Wis.,is the only one on earth that is 
CONNECTED WITH RAILROADS. 
We teach it quickly and furnish situations. 

Send for catalogue. j 


SEED POTATOES # oVo.etr ana six weeks’ 
egg size at 90c oe Log ll pks. Darke County Early 
Full stock Bee-keepers’ Supplies. Send for free|Il- 











lustrated Catalog. 


WHEn writing to advertisers please mention that 
ou saw their advertisement in the MICHIGAN 
'ARMER. > 


Eclipse Corn-Planter and Fertilizer- 
Distributor: Combined. - ~<4 
<\\ Weight 150 ths, 













Will plant 
Corn, Beans, 
Peas,and Beet 


is the only a 
planter that 2 —-~ — 
will distribute all fertilizers, Wet or Dry, Hen 
Manure, Plaster, Ashes. etc , with a certainty, 
in different amounts. each side of seed. Send for 
circulars. ECLIPSE CORN-PLANTER CO., 
Enfield, Grafton Co., New Hampshire. 


poled acd wien Mining & Stump Blasting Goods 
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AJAX DYNAMITE WORKS, Bay City, Mich. 


STANDARDWIREFENCE 
an 














$5 to $38 50 for machines to weave 
s your fence at 18 to 26c. per 
rod. Weaves 100 rods per day. Strongest endorse- 
ments. Send for illustrated pamphie: giving valu- 
able information on fence building. Unparalleled 
chance for agents to sell fence and machines. 
Standard Wire Fence Co., Canandaigua, N. ¥ 








WOVEN. WIRE FENCE! 


Best on Karth, Horse-high, Bull- 
A strong, Pig and Chicken-tight. With 
our DUPLEX AUTOMATIC Machine 
AY, you can make ——s R for 
s. . 

12 2.22 3.5 ed: ) 
KITSELMAN BROS., ? 
Rox 72. Ridgeville, Ind. ? 

99200 00 + 20 24-2824 GH 3%SSSDSOE 


The Peerless Fence Co, 















































Agents 
















The Peerless makes its own 

tension on both horizental 

and cross wires and 7 = 
oc 





tay weaving device 
on the market. 


HOLLY, MICH. 


PERFECTION SPRING’ LOGK 


WIRE FENCE. 
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FARME RS! If you want the Heaviest, Strongest, 
Cheapest and Best fence, be sure to 
get the Per’ection Spring Lock, which is made of 
the best galvanized wire, and has a double cross 
Stay, giv ne the perpendicular support which all 
other ‘ences lack. 
State. County and Local Agents Wanted. 


WITHINGTON & CO., Adrian, Mich, 


BOWEN 
CABLE STAY FENCE CO 
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For & machine to build AY 
the cheapest strongest 
and best fence made of wire. 
No royalties, no farm rights, { 
machine easily and quickly 
operated by any farmer. 








Send for large circulars 
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Unruly Stock at a Premium 


We want animals to show off our fence, persistent 
fighters for ‘‘liberty,’’ whose war cry shall be “up and 
at ‘em” again. e bought a Jersey bull, “highly 
recommended”’ for the position, but two rounds satis- 
fied him, and neither dogs or red rags could induce 
him to give the Page Fence another trial. 


PAGE WOVEN WIRE FENCE CO., Adrian, Mich. 


Low Cost of our Wire Fencing. 


Quickly built, easy work, best quality of fence 
makes our machines popular. Cost of material 
ranges from 12 to 21 cts. a rod. Thousands 
pleased in the past. Costs a postal to obtain 
full information. 


EUREKA FENCE CoO., 


Box Q. Richmond, Ind. 


— CDRom STEEL SPRING LOCK 

Wire Fence and Gates. Have No.7 

j Double Steel Pickets. Galv. Steel Lock 

that locks line wire to picket. Cannot Slip. 

Write for Free Sample, Circs. and Terms to 
Agents. The Church Manfg. Co., 

Box 425, Adrian, Mich 


IRON FENCE POSTS. ficvr. re 333 

description address CHAS. A. PAUL, Norwalk, Ohio: 
EARL D. BABST, 

56 Moffat Building, - Detroit, Mich. 


Attorney-at- Law 
Practice in all courts; Collections made anywhere 
in U. 8.; special attention to law of the farm. Attor- 




















ney for Lawrence Pub. Co., also other references. 
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Bhe Household. 


OONDUCTED BY MRS. ELLA B. ROCKWOOD, 
FLINT, M 





ICH. 





We should be pleased to have | of our readers 
who take an interest in household topics, send in 
their views and opinions upon any subject which 
is under discussion, or which they wish discussed. 
This invitation is general, and we hepe to see it 
accepted by many. ddress all letters for THE 
HOUSEHOLD to Mrs. Ella E. Rockwood, Flint, Mich. 


emeenpeis 


HOME CHATS WITH FARMERS’ 
WIVES. 














DISPOSING OF THE LEFT-OVERS. 
Eternal vigilance is required on the part 
of the housewife who is frugally inclined 
in order to prevent waste of remnants of 
food left over from the table. It is the 
practice in some families to feed these in- 
discriminately to thecats and dogs, yet it 
seems extremely unwise to follow this rule. 
This disposal of the fragments is easiest, it 
is true, but it isone which few of us can 
afford to follow. They can be made intoa 
variety of tempting dishes wherein the 
original may be successfully disguised if 
this part of it is necessary in order to tempt 
the palate. 

Perhaps bread is considered more difficult 
to dispose of,after it has becomestale or the 
slices broken, than any other eatables. 
Yet even to the last crumb this may be 
utilized. All may be familiar with the 
common ways of doing this, toasting,steam- 
ing, frying and making into bread pud- 
dings, (which, by the way, it is possible to 
have very good or very poor), but there are 
several other ways still in which the 
broken pieces may be used. 

In the first place care should be taken 
that there is no more bread cut than wiil 
beeaten. It may not be possible to “come 
out even,” but the amount can be fairly 
well estimated after all. No matter how 
carefully kept, bread once cut is never 
quite so fresh as when first removed from 
the loaf. Very large, thick loaves are un- 
desirable, as they do not give as nicely 
shaped slices. A large, thick slice of bread 
usually results in a portion of it remaining 
uneaten. Make the loaves smaller and the 
slices will look much neater and fewer 
broken ones be left after the meal. 

When bits of bread have accumulated 
and you don’t want bread pudding, crumb 
some of them up, seasoning with butter, 
pepper, salt anda littlesage. Add a little 
hot water, pack into a basin and bake until 
brown on top. Serve with meat gravy. If 
it is a day when there is any kind of meat 
being roasted, put this into the pan beside 
it instead of in a basin by itself. In fami- 
lies where onion flavor is liked, substitute 
that for the sage. 

Small pieces of bread may be cut in half- 
inch squares and browned in the oven to be 
used in soups, tomatoes, etc. Crumbs may 
be used ina great many ways. Use them 
for griddle cakes, for escalloped dishes of 
all kinds, for piecing out warmed-over 
potatoes, and when dried in the oven, (not 
browned), rolled, sifted and placed in cans 
they can be used in place of cracker 
crumbs for frying fish, oysters, croquettes, 
in fact anything which needs such a 
dressing. 


* * 
* 


A survey of the cupboard may disclose 
several bits of cold meat of as many differ- 
ent kinds. Whatto do with them is the 
question which perplexes many an inex- 
perienced housekeeper. It is not much 
wonder that she sometimes becomes des- 
perate and dumps the entire lot into the 
swill pail. 

A meat chopper is a most convenient 
kitchen utensil. Put the bits through this, 
or lacking such a machine, use the chop- 
ping knife and wooden bowl. When 
minced, set aside until supper time, then 
putalump of butter into the frying pan 
and let it get hot. Add the minced meat, 
patting it down smoothly, then carefully 
break as many eggs as desired upon this, 
sprinkle lightly with salt and pepper, cov- 
er closely and set over the fire. The eggs 
will become whitened over in a few min- 
utes if the cover fits snugly. Then slip 
the whole out upon a hot platter and serve. 

This may be cooked in the oven, as is 
sometimes recommended, but the yolks of 
the eggs will dry instead of becoming 
white, unless closely covered to keep in 
the steam. Bits of pork work over in this 
way nicely. 

When there are eggs, boiled in the shell, 
left over they may be used as a garnish for 
a salad or a platter of cold meat, or they 
may be made into a delicious dish by mak- 
ing a thickened cream dressing, and slicing 





the eggs into it. This-makes creamed eggs. 
Or they may be freed from their shells, 
each cut in half lengthwise and the yolks 
removed. The latter are then rubbed 
smooth in a bowl, seasoned with butter, 
pepper and salt, moistened with a little 
sweet cream, and returned to the halves 
with a teaspoon. A bit of mustard may be 
added to the seasoning of the yolks if de- 
sired. This makes a pretty dish for the 
supper table, garnished with slices of beet 
root, celery tips, or with parsley. By the 
way, I wonder why the latter is not more 
commonly cultivated? It grows nicely 
either indoors in pots or out in the ground, 
and is always at hand to liven up the 
table. A pot of it is a pretty ornament. It 1s 
so thrifty, and its dark green, finely cut 
leaves, so pretty with their pleasantly pun- 
gent odor and flavor, that no house should 


be without it. ‘ 
7. 


Wherever there are boys, (yes, or men, 
either) odd pieces of pie never go begging. 
They come in handy for lunches. What 
mother does not hear the oft-repeated in- 
quiry as the boy comes in and crosses the 
kitchen floor in the direction of the pantry, 
“Ma! What you got good to eat?” If there 
is a piece of pie, good, bad or indifferent, he 
is satisfied. Pie seems to fill the aching 
void in a boy’s interior as nothing else can. 
If you have boys there is no need to plan 
for any other disposal of the odd pieces; if 
you haven’t, give them to some other 
woman’s boys. 

Sometimes (if there are no boys) there 
are slices of cake which have become stale. 
These, steamed and served with whipped 
cream, make a dessert that will make the 
men folks wish there was more of it. Any 
kind of cake may be used, but sponge or 
fruit cake is nicest, I think. 

Vegetables, other than potatoes, are 
more difficult to dispose of. A dish of cold 
slaw may be added to the remainder of the 
baked beans, and a very good salad results. 
If there are any odds and ends of celery at 
hand, chop the stalks and add to it, and 
garnish the edge of the dish with the tips. 
The bit of hash may be made into small 
flat cakes, floured and fried brown, or have 
eggs broken upon it as with the mince 
before mentioned. Bread crumbs may be 
used very nicely to “piece out’”’ the hash if 
there is almost enough. 

Tea and coffee should be steeped only in 
quantities which will suffice for one meal 
at a time. Throw out the grounds and 
wash and wipe the pot each time. Some 
will say these are as good steeped over, 
especially the coffee, but on this point I 
disagree with them. Tea and coffee should 
only be used when freshly steeped. 





THE BEAUTIES OF NATURE. 


I love the beautiful flowers; who does 
not? Did not God make them to cheer us 
and brighten our pathway through this 
life? To me the loveliest months of the 
year are May and June when the flowers 
and fruit trees are all in blossom. And the 
birds, how cheerily they sing at that time 
of year as though they were rejoicing with 
Nature in her gayest mood. 


In front of our house is 80 acres of land as 
level as a house floor. Forty acres of this 
is meadow. Beyond this is a woodland,and 
viewing it from our door it seems that our 
neighboring farmers’ buildings stand in 
the midst of it. In the od when the 
meadow is thickly carpeted with green and 
the trees in the wood are putting forth their 
leaves it is truly a beautiful sight. We 
ought to be thankfnl that we have been 
placed where we are in life, rather than in 
the fourth story of some building,in a small 
room with only a skylight for a window 
and brick walls on all sides of us. 

A few weeks ago there were some verses 
in the Household about “Two Little Kit- 
tens.” Iread them toour three-year-old 
boy and after that every night when he 
went to sleep he would say, “Mamma, say 
Kitties.” One day when I was plaving on 
the organ he said, ‘‘Mamma, sing Kitties.” 
So after trying for a little while I found a 
tune and some chords that fitted the words 
and sung them for him. Now it is “*‘Mam- 
ma, sing Kitties,” every little while. 

I want to tell you about my geranium bed. 
Three years ago I made a bed four feet 
long, two feet wide and eight inches deep, 
In this was a tight board bottom to hold the 
dirt. Iput in first three or four inchés of 
chip dirt, then two pailfuls of peultry drop- 
pings,then filled it up with swamp muck. In 
this bed I set ten geranium slips. This 
made a rich soil and those slips seemed to 
appreciate it. Ina few weeks they began to 
grow. By July they nearly covered the 
bed with leaves and blossoms. They bloom- 
ed profusely until frost came,then we cover- 
ed them up nights as long as we could,then 
carried them down cellar. I hated to see 
those lovely blossoms go in the dark but 
there was no other way. I tried to save 
them butin the spring all were dead, and 
the slips I had saved were frozen, too, one 
cold February night. 

I was not easily discouraged so I got 





some slips and tried it again. Just after I 
had got them set out I went out to water 
them one evening and found them all pull- 
ed up and thrown on the ground. I knew 
very well who the little rogue was who had 
done the mischief. I set them out again 
and by fall they were nice large plants. 

If any farmer’s wife who reads this feels 
discouraged because her work is hard and 
the little ones troublesome, vo this sum- 
mer to have a geranium bed. To do well it 
should be shaded for the greater part of the 
day. Get the olaer children to help you 
make it. They will enjoy doing so. Getas 
many varieties as you can and see how 
much pleasure you will get out of them. I 
hope someone will try ad lan and let us 
know through the Household how they suc- 
ceed. MRS. A. DO. 





SPRINGTIME THOUGHTS. 





In those who love flowers and gardening 
the primeval instinct begins to assert 
itself, and we feel a strong desire to dig in 
the dirt. And to strengthen our madness 
(as some would call it) the florists and 
seedsmen send us their ever beafitiful cat- 
alogues. I can withstand them all but 
Vick’s Guide: that nearly distracts me asI 
think of my meager pocketbook and long 
for the unattainable. 


To occupy and console myself I begin to 
bring my flowers from their winter quar- 
ters. I prune and water them that they 
may start new growth, sol can slip them 
for my summer garden. 

I wonder if all the sisters know that it is 
much nicer to grow verbena plants from 
slips if you want them to blossom early. 
It takes so long to start and grow them 
from seed. I always cut back some late 
plants and winter them in sand, the same 
asI do geraniums, only you must keep 
them more moist. I bring them to the 
light in February and they will blossom in 
March and April. I then take off slips for 
my summer beds. I always root verbenas 
and all kinds of plantsin bottles of water 
set ina sunny window. 

What thrills of pleasure we flower lovers 
enjoy as we get out our box of earth that 
we so carefully stored away last fall, and 
our pots, fill them with dirt and plant the 
little seeds, covering them over with glass 
to keep them moist until the little plants 
break through the earth. Then we take 
them away from the warmth of the stove, 
place them in a suany window and 
guard them with care. 

‘It fills our hearts with wonder when we 
think of the great possibilities those little 
brown seeds contain, and our thoughts 
turn to the germs of beautiful life and 
divine} love that liedormant in many hu- 
man hearts, covered by the shell of care- 
lessness and thoughtlessness, if not of real 
sin. We render veneration and admiration 
to those noble men who are endowed with 
the power to awaken the germs of a higher 
life in the hearts of their fellow creatures. 
We may long for inspiration to do likewise, 
but stand in fear and trembling lest our 
clumsy hands break some little tendril 
that would otherwise reach out and bear 
flowers everlasting. Wecan only bow our 
headsin our weakness, and trust all to 
Him who has said, “here shall be a seed- 
time and a harvest.” MRS. MAC. 





A TASTE FOR GOOD READING. 





What an inestimable blessing to a boy or 
girl,a young man or woman, or one of 
older years, is a taste for good reading! 
To some this is natural; with others it 
must be acquired. It requires persevering 
effort to form such a taste if one cares little 
for it naturally, yet itis worth all the ef- 
fort, all the cost, when at length it is at- 
tained, and will prove to be the blessing of 
a lifetime. 


It is unfortunately true that it is much 
easier to form a taste for light, trashy 
literature than for that of sterling worth. 
The boy will revel in thrilling tales of In- 
dian adventure or -cowboy life; will follow 
the exploits ef cheap heroes and heroines 
through page after page and volume after 
volume without needing any encourage- 
ment todoso. At the same time try to get 
him interested in something really good 
and he’s very prone to call it dry and prosy. 
There are, of course, exceptions to this 
ruie; boys who love to read history, biog- 
raphy, books of travel, and so forth. These 
usually develop into men who are deep 
thinkers and profound students. Trashy 
literature, with which the counters of 
news dealers are filled, is a curse to our 
youth. Once a liking for this established, 
and all hope of anything better may as 
well be abandoned. 

Parents should think of this and early 
begin to sow the seed which shall create a 
taste for good, pure literature in the minds 
of their children. Provide some suitable 
periodical for them as soon as they are old 
enough to read for themselves, and even 
before that time it is well to begin by read- 
ing aloud tothem. Children, at least most 
children, will find something to read, and if 
this is not supplied at home they will go 
elsewhere for it, and the chances are that 
what is placed in their hands in this way 
will not be such as their parents would 
sanction. 

Begin in time to establish the reading 
habit. It will be a safeguard for future 
years of which the child may little dream 
at present. Let: books, good, readable 
books, be presented to the boy or girl at 
Christmas time or birthdays; let them be 
encouraged to save their pennies to buy 
them for themselves under the advice of 





some competent person. In this way -a.- 
nucleus 1s formed around. which, as the. 
years pass, will be gathered other volumes. 
until quite a library will result, aad one. 
which will be the joy and pride of its -pos- 
sessor. AUNT FRANCES. 





DON’T DO IT! 





DEAR SISTERS OF THE HOUSEHOLD:— 
As I looked over the Household of Feb. 
27th., and read ‘A butchering day episode,” 
I felt just like grasping the pen and 
writing, “don’t ever do it!’ The idea of 
one woman, and she “did not feel very 
well,” presiding over the rough lard of ten 
porkers and getting dinner for ‘four strong 
men.’ Never in all my experience of near- 
ly forty years as a farmer’s wife, have I 
attempted anything so rash and imprudent 
as that. 


I was so relieved when the next lines told 
us of the young neighbor who came to help. 
What a blessing good and kind neighbors 
are. This one may have saved Lucy 
Swift pain and sickness and perhaps a 
doctor’s bill. 

I was in hopes the day had passed for 
butchering a half score or more of hogs at 
the farmer’s home. We only slaughter 
what we need for our own use and the rest 
are sold alive. I often think how glad I 
am that the new woman will not have to 
follow in the path that we older ones have 
trodden with weary feet. I have many 
pleasant memories of the past, but they are 
not of butchering days or threshing days. 
When the threshing was done by horse- 
power, it often dragged along into the 
third day. Now with the steam thresher 
it seldom requires more than one day. 

What a solace and comfort the Houseg 
hold is to the farmer’s wife. I often think 
itis nearly as good as belonging to some 
organization for farmers. It certainly is a 
good substitute if the Farmer is taken in 
localities where no Grange or club exists. 

I fear there are too many women that 
have the same to contend with in regard to 
church going of which Mrs. Grace speaks. 
I do hope every man that is in the habit of 
saying “tthe horse is ready for you any 
time’’ will read and profit by her timely re- 
marks. 

But as I am also a new comer to the 
heagee| Household I will not tarry too long 

ut will close with my best wishes for it 
and its kind and efficient editor. - 

ONSTED. L. N. 

[Thanks for the good wishes, L. N. 
Come again. I second the motion for sell- 


ing the porkers alive. Wedo so.—Ep.| 


“Or 


SCRAP BOOKS. 


Iam an interested reader of the Micur- 
GAN FARMER, and especially of the House- 
hold department, and, as one of our sisters 
writes, 1 turn to that department as soon 
as I get the paper. 

In the last number I was much interest- 
ed in the article on ‘‘Hobbies,’’ which I 
read aloud to my husband. After I finish- 
ed reading he said, “‘Why don’t you write 
the Household about your hobby.’”’ And I 
thought I would. 

It is, as the heading signifies, scrap 
books. 

I have no doubt but what every one of 
you have one, but I wonder if you havea 
— for each subject as I have. I will ex- 
plain. 

I have a temperance scrap book, in 
which are inserted temperance notes, tem- 
perance stories, pictures_of temperance 
workers, etc. I have a poetry scrap book. 
in which is pasted nothing but poetry, by 
our best authors. I have a miscellaneous 
scrap book into which goes stories, sugges- 
tions, recipes, and other things that cannot 
be classed in my other books, and lastly, I 
have what I consider the best of all—a 
scrap book of famous men and women. I 
have two of this last kind completed, and 
am now working on the third. In these I 
put pictures of eur famous men and women, 
(and there are many), both Americans and 
foreigners, also their biographies and 
— of note that have been written by 
them. 

I cannot begin to tell you what a help 
this has been to me. In the first place it 
makes a good reference book. Secondly, I 
become familiar with their faces, and soon 
they seem like old acquaintances. Third- 
ly, it makes a nice occupation for one, 
wher tired of sewing and other numerous 
household duties, to sit down and paste 
these important articles in thebooks. And, 
lastly, I willsum it all up in saying that 
crap books do away with so many loose 
papers scattered about the house, and you 
can find an article so much easier in a 
scrap book, than by running through a 
numberless lot of papers. 

But I do not cut all my papers up this 
way, only these I do not consider worth 
saving. I have many periodicals carefully 
stored away. 

What do you think of my hobby? 

MEcosTa Co, MRS. A. A. H. 

[We think it is a good one. The making 
of scrap books is commendable, and the 
plan of having one for each subject simpli- 
fies matters greatly when it comes to find- 


ing what is wanted.—Epb. 


Try adding half a cup of cream to baked 
beans, or the same amount of molasses to 
water in which a ham is boiled. 


=o 


A good tonic is necessary after sickness to restore 
perfect health. Hood’s Sarsaparilla will do it. 
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MOTHER AND DAUGHTER, FROM 
THE FATHER’S STANDPOINT. 





[Read before the Deerfield Farmers’ Club, Feb. 18, 
1897, by John D. Gulick.] 





An old-time philosopher has said there 
were three times in a woman’s life when it 
was right and proper for her to leave home, 
viz.:- When she is christened, when she 
is married and when she is dead. 

But not so now; things have changed. 
Some great man said that this was the 
woman’s century, while a witty Frenchman 
says if he could choose his nation and his 
sex he would be an American woman, but 
if I were to choose I would rather he the 
American girl. 

The girl possesses advantages, privileges, 
and rights which her mother never — 
savein dreams. To the last half of the 
nineteenth century belongs the honor of 
opening the doors of the universities, col- 
leges, and the professions, to the daughters 
as wellas the sons of our land. 

When I[ sit down to write the necessary 
qualities of the mother, I find that I am 
treading on hallowed ground, and I feign 
would take the shoes from off my feet, be- 
cause of the love and reverence which oc- 
cupies the soul ofevery true man or woman 
for a mother. 

The mother is the angel spirit of home. 
She has been called both the morning and 
evening star of life. She wields a power 
Stronger by far than bands of iron, and as 
lasting as life itself. In very many cases 
the sweet and holy influence of a mother’s 
untiring love and sacrifice have been the 
means of holdinga reckless child in check 
and of bringing him back to virtue and the 
Cross. 

The sweet dew-covered rose, the shy and 
modest violet, the lovely bride draped in 
the virtuous blush of the first hour of 
married life, awaken our admiration and 
delight; 
motherhood outstrips them all. 

Then to this mother let us turn our 
thoughts for a few moments. 

What elements of character should she 
possess? First, she should havea thorough 
education; this together with sound judg- 
ment will fit her for the common walks of 
life. The mother can take man’s whole 
nature under control;she becomes the great 
force, in fact the divinity of infancy, and 
until sin and contact with the world have 
steeled the heart, her love and influence are 
an inspiration. Her love glows in her sym- 
pathies and reigns in all her thoughts and 
deeds. It never cools, never tires, but ever 
glows and burns with increasing ardor and 
sweet and holy incense upon the altar of 
home devotion. 

Then how necessary that the mother be 
broad minded, strong of principle, and of 
unswerving integrity, an inbred virtue and 
Strength that will make her strong to bear 
up under difficulty or misfortune. Beauty 
and style are no sure ange ote to true wom- 
anhood. Some of the noblest specimens 
of woman the world has ever known have 
presented the plainest appearance. A wom- 
an’s worth is to be estimated by the real 
goodness of her heart, the greatness of her 
soul, and the purity and sweetness of her 
character. 

A woman with a kind disposition and 
sweet temper is both lovely and attractive, 
be her face ever so plain or her figure ever 
so homely. Beauty is a dangerous gift. 
Like wealth, it bas ruined its thousands. 
Many of the most beautiful women are 
destitute of common sense and lacking in 
common humanity. Sheis pretty and she 
knows it, is as much as to say sheis spoiled. 

A handsome woman is very likely to be- 
lieve she was made to be looked at,and soshe 
sets herself up for a show when ever oppor- 
tunity offers; believing this she learns little 
else and soon she becomes that weakest of 
human beings, a faded beauty. These 
facts have long since taught sensible men 
to beware of beautiful women. Here let 
me mention the great need of a cheerful 
temper. A fretful woman, next to a fretful 
man, is one of the most unlovable objects 
in this world. A wasp is a comfortable 
housemate in comparison, for it only stings 
when disturbed. he proverb says, ‘It is 
better to dwell in the corner of a housetop 
than with a brawling woman and in a wide 
house.”’ 

And now just a word to the daughters. 

Girls, 1 speak to you as a father of 
daughters. It goes without saying that 
our girls should be well fitted for life by 
education and wisdom, they should possess 
all of the graces of body, mind and soul. 
Girls, wherever you are there should be a 
subduing, harmonizing influence of purity 
and truth pervading the entire circle in 
which you move. Young ladies ought to 
hold a moral sway over their male asso- 
ciates so strong as to prevent them from 
becoming such lawless rowdies as are often 
seen. Why do they not? Because their in- 
fluence is not armed with executive power. 
A wise creator did notcreate you for beard- 
ed ruffian’s gaze alone, but for a purpose 
of his own. 

Then exert your influence for good. Say 
no, to that man of doubtful character. It 
is impossible for you to play with charcoal 
and not get your hands black. 

Select your friends with care: read good 
books; persevere in well doing; be self re- 
lfant; judge for yourself; remember hones- 
ty is the best policy; don’t live in hope 
with your arms folded; fortune helps those 
who help themselves; practice economy, 
and have little to do with fashion. 

The love of beauty and refinement belongs 
to every true woman. The richest dress is 
always worn on the soul, the adornments 
that do not perish. Compare a well-dress- 
ed body to a well-dressed mind. Dress up 
an ignorant young woman in the height of 


but the charm that surround®)s) 4. “of blue and white baby ribbon, half of 





fashion, put on plumes*and flowers, paint 
her face and _ up her waist, and I ask 
you if, this side of a painted savage, you 
-_, find anything less pleasing to the 
eye 

_ men require a helpmate to build 
the home, a young woman whose tastes are 
similar, one who understands herself and 
will never be a household drudge but mis- 
tress of the situation. The result of her 
labor is but the natural result of education. 
She will be queen of the realm, a happy 
wife and a willing wearer of the most 
sacred title ever bestowed upon wom- 
an, that of mother. 


EASTER CARD. 








Take a piece of thin pasteboard five 
inches square; on one side of it put one 
thickness of sheet wadding; stick this on 
with glue, around the edge only. Cut two 
pieces of white satin five and a half inches 
square, cover the wadding with one piece, 
and put the other piece on the plain paste- 
board; turn in the edges of satin and sew 
very neatly together with fine, white, sew- 
ing silk. Theside without the wadding is 
the back of card. Around the entire edge 
put a very fine blue silk cord. Cut a piece 
of light blue satin three and a quarter 


inch square, and on it paint a cluster of 
three Easter lilies; then put this piece on 
the padded side of the white satin, so as to 
have the four corners of the blue center 
oint to the sides of the card. Put the 
east speck of melted glue around the edge 
of blue satin and thus hold it in place. 
Now take a piece of transparent celluloid 
the exact size of the blue satin square, and 
put itexactly over the blue. This is fas- 
tened at the fourcorners with a fewstitches 
of fine white silk. Let the stitches go 
through the pasteboard, they will not 
show very plain at the back. Then make 
four small bows, with four loops and three 


each color in each bow. Put a bow on 
each corner of the celluloid, fastening them 
to the stitches at corners. 

This makes a handsome Easter card. 
One may be made of silk instead of satin, 
and if you ee Fee, put ascrap picture 
under the celluloid. 

EASTER EGGS. 

A real pretty way for fixing eggs for dec- 
orating isas follows: Pierce the shells and 
blow out the contents,then paint the shells, 
each a different color. he colors are 
mixed with taste, light, dark and bright, 
alternating. Use as many bright colors as 
possible. From different colored baby rib- 
bons, make a number of tiny bows, as 
many as you have eggs to decorate. Take 
a very long, slender, darning needle and a 
stout linen thread; put this through one of 
the bows and then run the needle and 
thread through the smal/ end of eggshell 
and out at big end; this brings the bow at 
small end; draw the bow up as tight as 
possible to the shell. At the large end 
fasten the thread to a piece of ribbon that 
has two tiny loops on it, draw closely to 
shell and fasten securely; this ribbon is 
same as bow on the small end. Let the 
ribbon be a contrast to the color of egg 
it is on. The ribbons vary from four 
to eighteen inches in length, according to 
the place they are to hang in. The top of 
each ribbon has a tiny loop to hang by. 

These shells may be hung any place or 
from anything you wish, and they makea 
real pretty Easter decoration. 

Another pretty way to decorate eggs is as 
follows: 

Make an opening in the small end and 
remove the contents; cut off enough of 
the shell to make an opening as large as a 
silver ten-cent piece; then a little more 
than half fill the shells with cotton-batting, 
plentifully sprinkled with perfumed pow- 
der. Prepare three shells in this way. 

Now paint one of the shells black, and 
dot it thickly with tiny gold-colored stars. 
The second one is painted a pretty shade of 
blue with three clusters of lilies-of-the- 
valley. The third is left the natural white 
with a painted vine of green fern leaves. 
Get three shades of — ribbons, red, pink, 
blue, and from each color make two tiny 
bows, and sew one on each end of the rib- 
bon of same color from which they are 
made. On the white egg put the pink; cut 
the ribbon for this twelve inches long. 
Red ribbon goes on the black og and 
is sixteen inches long. Pink onant has 
the blue ribbon which is twenty inches 
long. After the bows are all sewed on the 
ribbons, fasten them on the shells at 
opposite sides. Pierce the shells with a 
fine needle and sew the bows on through 
these holes. Now gather the ribbons to- 

ether at the top and fasten them under a 
ull bow, with long ends and loops, made of 
the three shades of baby ribbons. 

These make a very handsome ornament, 
and the odor from them is pleasant. A 
bunch of them looks real pretty fastened to 
the window curtains, also hanging from the 
corner of a picture frame. ILKA. 


SHORT STOPS. 








Mrs. M.C.S. writes:—As I sit sewing car- 
pet rags I am thinking of the many farmers’ 
wives who are telling how much they have 
todo, and I think I will try my hand 
at finding fault with them a little while, if 
the editor will let me. I expect all of them 
will say “‘Shame to be so lazy,”’ but never 
mind, itis my honest opinion that they all 


do a great deal of unnecessary work. Take 
the ironing, for instance. How many think 
they could wear kitchen aprons and dresses 


without ironing, or use hand and dish 
towels in the same way? Then the under- 
wear for the whole family, even the outside 
shirts for the men, also sheets, pillow slips, 
all shaken out good, hung on the line, then 
when taken in and folded smoothly, laid ina 

ile over — and put away. The wrinkles 
n them will not, or need not, disturb any- 
one and there is much time gained. I 
have practiced this for years; my men folks 
find no fault and my health is much better. 
I use my spare time going with my John to 
town or on an errand, just for the ride and 
his company, which he thinks is much 
pleasanter than leaving me at‘ bome 
sweating over the ironing table. Now, 
sisters, try my way and seeif it isn’t better. 


* * 
* 


GENIE HeEss-WATERMAN writes:—We 
have in the house a collection of coins, 
some having been in the family more than 
forty years. Rg consist of: Small one 
cent of 1859-63-65, large one cent of 1802-19- 
37-59-76-55-81-47, large two-cent piece of 
1868, large copper five-cent piece of 1630, a 
colonial coin, half cent of 1832, large copper 
of 1827, on one side of which is Liberty 
surrounded by 13 stars. We have a copper 
of 1787 inscribed ‘“‘Fugio,”’ and ‘Mind your 
business”; the other side shows an endless 
chain of 13 rings. A Canada half penny of 
1837, a copper as Jarge as a silver dollar, on 
one side a head and “‘Georgius IIT, D. G. R. 
F. X.” and dated 1740; a copper of 1837, in- 
scribed “I follow in the steps of my illus- 
trious predecessor” and “Executive finan- 
ciering’’; an ‘“‘Army and navy” copper; a 
copper of 1863 with the words ‘‘Alberger’s 
meat store, Buffalo.’’ 

These last ones may not have been used 
as money, but they are queer relics. 

* 


Mrs. A.C. E. writes:—Perhaps farmers’ 
wives have always plenty of nice cider 
vinegar, but I have made my own for more 
than a year by carefully saving all that I 
can about the kitchen that will make vine- 
gar. I puta little good vinegar into a two- 
quart can to begin with and filled it with 
Sweetened water. Someonehad told me to 
put a handtul of beans in and it would 
hasten the process, so I did this, keeping 
the can in a warm place. Soon it was nice, 
sharp vinegar. Since then I have made it 
in greater guantities in the same way, 





always putting in any sweet liquid, such as 
fruit-can rinsings or the rinsing of jelly 
making, syrup for frosting, etc. 1 do not 
know just what good the beans are, but 
they seem to help the process along; at 
least they do no harm. 


* * 
* 


Mrs. Grace writes:—This is the last 
week of school, and the children are full of 
excitement, plans and preparations for the 
last day. Lessons are hurried over and 
the learning and practicing of pieces fill 
the time. Jealousy and hard feelings, that 
will creep in among so many to a greater 
or less degree, are all forgotten in this last 
week of fun, and if Jessons are neglected 
for a few days the confidence they acquire 
for themselves from speaking pieces will 
more than make up for it. Their teacher 
has taught them well and faithfully, they 
have studied hard and are deserving of a 
change. They have met here to practice, 
and amid the buzz of tongues and clatter of 
childish voices I hear the words, ‘“‘Mamma, 
doesn’t Nellie sing that well for the first 
time,’”’ and “Mamma, Flora hasn’t any 
piece. Can’t you find one for her?” And 
as I criticise and answer questions.and find 
pieces for them, I think of my own happy 
school days, when I trudged off to school 
with a pink sun-bonnet on my head and 
the cherry pie, that only my mother knew 
how to make, in my dinner pail, and my 
heart grows young again and Iam a child 
with the rest of them. The children have 
bought their teacher a present, and one of 
the little tots is going to present it with the 
following words: 

We've brought you a small present; 
It isn’t much, we know, 

But our best wishes all go with it, 
And that’s the best that we can do. 


We hope you’ll remember us kindly, 
As we shall remember you. 

And perhaps when we grow up 
We will be teachers, too. 


* * 
* 


A. B. writes:—I want to tell you what I 
have learned about keeping cut flowers 
fresh. Put the stems into soapsuds and 
they will keep a long time. Every morning 
take from the suds and lay them in fresh 
water for a few minutes, then replace in 
the suds. Change this every few days for 
new suds. I read this in one of our papers. 








PICKED UP ON BROADWAY. 





A True Incident.—A woman was picked up in the street in an unconscious con- 


dition and hurried to the nearest hospital. 


On examination her body was found 


to be covered with sores caused by the hypodermic injection of morphine. 
This mere wreck of a woman had once held an honorable and lucrative 










\y 
QS go in this way? It seems passing 
- k strange that a woman like this on., 

so highly educated, and so well placed, should have de- 
pended on morphine, instead of seeking a radical cure. 


position in a large publishing house in 
New York. 
stead of taking rest and medical treat- 


Her health began to fail. In- 
ment, she resorted to the stimulus of 
morphine. 

The hospital physicians discov- 
ered that her primary trouble was 
an affection of the womb, which 
could readily have been cured in 
the first stages. ; 

If, when she had felt those se- 
vere pains in the back, the terrible 
headaches, the constant sense of 
fullness, soreness and pain in the 
pelvic region, she had used Lydia 
E. Pinkham’s Vegetable Com- 
pound, it would have dissolved and 
ke, passed off that polypus in the 


—~ womb, ¢ -day she w i 
x b, and to-day she would have 


been a well woman sitting in her 
office. 
Why will women let themselves 










There is no excuse for any woman who suffers—she need not go without 


help. 
Lynn, Mass. 


Mrs. Pinkham stands ready to help any woman; her address is 
Write to her; it will cost you nothing. 


In the meantime get a 


bottle of Lydia E. Pinkham’s Vegetable Compound at the nearest drug 

store. The following letter from one of your sisters will encourage you: 
Mrs. BeRTHA LEHRMAN, No. 1 Erie St., 27th Ward, Pittsburg, Pa., writes 

to Mrs. Pinkham: ‘I ean hardly find words with which to thank you for 


what you have done for me. 


I suffered nearly seven years with backache 


and sideache, leucorrhoea, and the worst forms of womb troubles. 


‘Doctors failed to do me any good. 


I have taken four bottles of Lydia E. 


Pinkham’s Vegetable Compound and one box of Liver Pills, and used one 
package of Sanative Wash, and now ean say I am well and have been stead- 


ily gaining 
years. 


flesh; am stouter and heartier now than I have been for 
I am recommending your Vegetable Compound to my friends. 


Again 


I thank you for the good health Iam enjoying.” 









pana anal graph Outfit with which 
¥ Fi] you can produce a perfect photo 
in 35 seconds; requires no dry 
plates, no chemicals, no dark 
F4] room. Photos are clear as if done 
a] by a @250. Camera; no prac- 
tice needed. You can coin moncy 
making photos of people, houses, 
Ve M74 animals,etc. In same box with the Outfit we also 
- ; give you one Pretty Tokio Handerchlef, 
(nearly halfa yard square), 1 Lucky Charmo solid per- 
fume, keeps your handkerchief scented. Moth exterminator. Also 
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LIABILITY OF PARTIES ON A NOTE.— 
READER, Detroit, Mich.:—A. gives note to 


bank for sixty days. B. signs note. At 
maturity, B. pays note to bank to save cost, 
A, having nothing at the time. A. now has 
property. Can B. collect note of A.?—Yes. 


NAME IN LAW IS MERELY FOR PURPOSE OF 
IDENTIFICATION.—A. C., Grassville, Mich.: 
—My deed of my farm reads ‘‘Anthony 
Cc *> and my insurance policy “A. F. 
Cc .’ In case of fire would there be 
any trouble in collecting the policy, owing 
to the slight difference in the way my name 
is written in it and in my deed?—No. The 
identity of Anthony C.and A F.C. might 
be required to be proven by the insurance 
company in case of loss, 


POWER OF VILLAGE COUNCIL RELATIVE 
TO LIQUOR BOoNDs.—I. F., Milford, Mich.:— 
Can a village council refuse to accept any 


or all saloonkeepers’ liquor tax bonds under 
the present excise law?—If thesale of liquors 
is allowed in the township, the only ques- 
tions for the approving board are as to the 
form and amount of the bond and the re- 
sponsibility of the sureties. If the bond is 
properly executed for the proper amount, 
and the sureties are acceptable, the board 
must approve the bond. Where they do 
not approve bond they must inform the ap- 
plicant of the grounds upon which it was 
rejected. 

FoLLy TO SOW WHEN TENANT KNOWS HE 
CANNOT REAP DURING TERM OF TENANCY.— 
Poor Sister, Adrian, Mich.:—I have rent- 
ed my farm for one year, beginning March 
15. Can the tenant sow land to winter 
wheat and thereby hold the land after the 
lease expires without my consent?—Your 
tenant would have noright to harvest crops 
which he sowed knowing that they could 
not mature until after the expiration of his 
lease. He is not entitled to the away-going 
or. for it is his folly to sow when his term 
will certainly expire before he can reap; all 
this in absence of express agreement to the 
contrary. 


6, CHATTEL MORTGAGES—PROPERTY SUB- 
seEcT TO.—H C. D., Ada, Mich.—1. Will a 
chattel mortgage hold on afruit crop which 


was given before the trees had blossomed? 
—No. Fruit, before it is severed from the 
tree, is fructus naturalis, the natural 
es of the soil, and is nota chattel. 2. 

ill a chattel mortgage given on a colt 
before it is born hold good?—Yes. The 
owner of the dam has a potential or pro- 
spective property in an unborn colt. 3. 
Will a chattel mortgage hold good given on 
growing grain?—Yes. Growing grain is 
emblements and comes under the head of 
chattels real. It is fructus industrialis and 
may be the subject of a chattel mortgage. 


5. DUTY OF RECEIVER OF MUTUAL FIRE 
INSURANCE COMPANIES RELATIVE TO AS- 
SESSMENT FOR LOSSES—POWER TO SUE FOR 
UNPAID ASSESSMENTS.—J. W., Harrisville, 
Mich.:—Can a receiver, appointed by the 


court, levy an assessment on all the mem- 
bers of a mutual fire insurance company 
alike, some of them having paid assess- 
ments on the last fire and some not? [fall 
had paid there would have been enough 
money to pay the loss.—’Ihe statute on this 
subject says the receiver “shall ascertain 
the amount due from said company on 
property insured and shall at once proceed 
to assess on all the members and persons 
insured in such company such sums of 
money as will in the aggregate be sufficient 
to pay all the losses and liabilities of said 
company together with the services and ex- 
penses of such receiver according and in 
proportion to the amountof their insurance 
on interest in such company. * * * If 
the amount realized be insufficient to pay 
the losses and liabilities he shall proceed to 
make a record assessment * * *,” The 
receiver may sue any member in arrears in 
his assessment, and after the company has 
been closed up it is his duty to distribute 4 
any surplus there may be on hand among 
the members pro rata. 








SUBSEQUENT IMPOSSIBILITY NOT AN EX- 


CUSE FOR NON-PERFORMANCE—CONTAGIOUS 
DIsEASE—DUTY OF TOWNSHIP BOARD OF 
HEALTH—REPAIR OF PuMP.—B. F., Middle- 
ville, Mich.:—I sold a tarm to B. and am to 
give him possession April 1, 1897. The 
place is occupied by a tenant with a large 
family who are now sick with scarlet fever. 
There are three cases now and probably 
will be more, as there are nine children. 
Can B. compel me by Jaw to disinfect the 

remises, or will he have to do it himself? 

an B. collect damages if I don’t give him 
possession while my tenant’s family is 
sick?—If the condition of the children on 
April 1 was such as to permit it, you might 
have them removed to a hospital and so 
avoid any difficulty. As to disinfecting the 
premises, that is neither B.’s duty nor 
yours, but the duty of the township health 
officer. He is required to “disinfect rooms, 
clothing snd premises, and all articles like- 
ly to be infected, before allowing their use 
by persons other than those in isolation.” 
(Howell's Statutes 1681-b) lf you cannot 
remove the sick family, and are therefore 
unable to deliver up possession at the 
stipulated time, we are of the opinion that 
you would be liable in damage to B. if your 
contract was unconditional. “If the prom- 
iser makes his promise unconditionally, he 


though performance should become impos- 
sible by circumstances beyond his control.” 
The United States Supreme Court has held 
that “performance is not excused by the 
occurrence of an inevitable accident or 
other contingency, although it was not 
foreseen by the party, nor was within his 
control.” 2. My tenant allowed the wind- 
mill pump to freeze up and break. Can B. 
compel me to furnish a new one or pay 
damages?—Before answering this question 
it will be necessary for you to give us more 
particulars. Was there any stipulation as 
to the éondition of the premises, the build- 
ings, etc., thereon. 


Che Markets. 


WHEAT. 














The market is lower than a week ago, but still 
hovers around the 90c mark. There is little dis- 
position to speculate, as conditions are so uncer- 
tain that neither side wants to take the chances. 
The market appears to be in a stronger position at 
present than for a year, but the “‘longs’’ have been 
so badly worsted time and again that they are 
only doing a little scalping when the opportunity 
offers, and realize whenever there is any profit. 
Money is too scarce to make an active market. 
Nothing but the breaking out of a war, or a long 
spell of unfavorabie weather is likely to improve 
the situation. The visible supply is at the lowest 
point in years. 

The following table exhibits the daily closing 
sales of spot wheat in this market from March 
1 to March 25 inclusive: 
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The following is a record of the closing prices on 


the various deals in futures each day during the 
past week: 

May. July. 
Friday...... eovcceccecescccsscccces 92% 76% 
PEAT os ccende voesevccsscesseccse SERS 76 
MORGRY...cccoccccvvescceseccevccses DIM 74 
TUCSABY.....ccccccccccccccscccccce G2 75% 
Wednesday. .cccccccccseccsssssesee 90% 74% 
| eee re) 4 74% 


The visible supply oi wheat on Saturday last, as 
compiled by the N. Y. Produce Exchange, was 
40,430,000 bu., a decrease of 1,019,000 bu. over the 
amount reported the previous week. 

The Nebraska state agricultural department says 
winter wheat is turning green and does not appear 
much winter killed. 

In the spring wheat sections the ground is cover- 
ed heavily with snow, which gives rise to the opin- 
ion that spring wheat seeding must necessarily be 
late. Itis found, however, that in several years 
when snows have lainon the ground until this 
time, with little prospect of spring, average crops 
have been produced. There is u heavy body of 
snow drifted into all the valleys in the northwest, 
and these must necessarily be filled to a vonsider- 
able depth with water after the snow melts. It is 
possible, however, that the ground may not be 
frozen to sufficient depth to prevent early absorp- 
tion of the moisture.—Northwesterno Miller. 

Recent rains are said to have improved the ap- 
pearance of growing wheat in Missouri, where the 
outlook was regarded as far from promising for the 
next eg 

Rains have further impeded spring seeding, but 
the last two or three days have been fine in France. 
A colder temperature has prevailed, which has 
been rather beneficial than harmful to the winter 
crops, of which the condition is still considered 
quite ae psec 

French agricultural papers admit that there will 
be a series deficiency in the wheat crop, no matter 
what the weather is. 

Special cable and telegraphic dispatches to Brad- 
street's. covering the principal points of accumula- 
tion, indicate the following changes in available 
supplies last Saturday, as compared with the pre- 
ceding Saturday: Wheat, United States and Cana- 
da, east of the Rockies, decreased 967,000 bu; afloat 
for and in Europe, reported decrease, 3.996,000 bu; 
total decrease in world’s available, 4,963,000 bu. 

Stocks of wheat in Argentine ports on March 13 

reported at 720.000 bu, against 624,000 bu the week 
previous and 848,000 bu for six months previous, 
» According to the report of the department of ag- 
riculture, Wyoming raised the best wheat in 1896, 
weighing 62 lbs per bu, while Ohio raised the poor- 
est, weighing only 54 lbs. 7 


DAIRY PRODUCTS. 


BUTTER. 


The butter market holds steady to strong at the 

rincipal distributing points. While there has 

en no advance, the moderate receipts and fair de- 
mand have placed sellers in a much better position. 
In our local market, conditions are about the same 
as a week ago. No advance has been made, but the 
market rules firm on all desirable grades of table 
butter. Quotations in this market range as fol- 
lows: Creamery, 18@19c; fancy dairy, 16@17c; fair 
to good dairy, 14@15c; low grade,7@i0c. At Chica- 
go the market is stronger and higher owing to 
lighter receipts, which is attributed to bad roads in 
the country. The inquiry in that market is good 
on all grades, especially so on ordinary to fair 
stocks. Dealers report light stocks on hand. Quo- 
tutions in that market on Thursday were as follows: 
Creameries—Extras,1844c; firsts, 17@17%c; seconds, 
14@l15c, Dairies—Fancy, 17¢; firsts, 14@15c; seconds, 
9@10c; imitation creameries, firsts 13@14c; ordi- 
nary makes, 10@11c: packing stock, fresh, 8c; roll 
butter, choice,10@10%c; off stock 8@9c. The New 
York market is in better shape than for some time. 
Receipts have been moderate, and are sold up close- 
ly, while Yeah accumulations have been consid- 
erably reduced. The N. Y. Tribune says of the 
market: “There has been, however, a feeling that 
it would be unwise to disturb the present line of 
values, because any advantage secured now would 
be but apeecng A and would tend to bring about a 
reaction sooner than though quotations were left 
about as they are now. The tenor of Western ad- 








takes the risk of being held liable, even 


vices has been stronger of late, and it is barely pos- 
sible that our supplies may be shortened sufficient- 





ly to force a little ve price here, but that move 
will be opposed until it seems to be absolutely 
necessary that such a result should follow. The 
light character of the butter which is now offered 
makes sellers anxious to clean the stock up almost 
every day. If the butter is held two or three days it 
shows loss of quality at once. Quotations in that 
market on Thursday on new butter were as follows: 


EASTERN STOCK. 






Eastern creamery, fancy.... ..... ----- 18 @18% 
Eastern creamery, choice, ...........+- 15 @17 
State dairy, h. f. tubs, fancy, fresh..... 17 @18 
State dairy, h. f. tubs, choice............ 15 @16% 
State dairy, h. f. tubs, fair to good ..... 12 @i4 
WESTERN STOCK. 
Creamery, Western, fancy.... .....+++++ 19 @ 
Creamery, Western, choice....... ... 17 @I18 
Creamery, Western, fair to good. 13 @16 
Dairy, Western, firsts. .......... 13 @14 
“thirds to seconds..... » 8 @ll 


Western imitation creamery, choice... 
Western imitation creamery, fair to 





CHEESE. 


Since a week ago our market has made an ad- 
vance of %c on the best grades, and full creams are 
now quoted at 11@11%c per lb.,and steady at the ad- 
vance. At Chicago the market shows little change 
from a week ago. when an advance was noted in 
some grades. Trade is said to be very quiet in that 
market, with the demand from the south much 
lighter than usual at this season. This may be ac- 
counted for, however, by the. floods and the con- 
sequent derangement of business in that section. 
Quotations in that market on Thursday were as 
follows: Full creams—Young Americas, 9%@l1c; 
twins, 84@10%c; brick, full cream, 7@8'%c; Swiss, 
fair to choice, 8%@10c; Limburger, good to choice, 
5@6c. The New York market is strong and fairly 
active. Receipts of old cheese are light, and under 
a good demand from the home trade the market is 
ina healthy position. The N.Y. Tribune says: 
“The receipts of new made cheese have been quite 
moderate as yet, and though factories are starting 
up in the different sections of the state, it will prob- 
ably be a month before the receipts become general, 
and it is the opinion of both holders and dealers that 
stocks of desirable old cheese will all be wanted be- 
fore new cheese becomes plenty. While there has 
not been any general disposition on the part of hold- 
ers to crowd prices any higher and demand has been 
met with a fair degree of confidence at late to 
prices, still there has not been that urgency to pus 
sales, with inclination to offer some inducements, 
that was noticeable a fortnight or so ago. The 
stronger foreign advices have caused more attention 
from exporters, who have been making inquiries 
for fancy cheese, but fail to find many of such 
quality.’’ Quotations in that market on Thursday 
were as follows: 


New State, full —_— large, white, fancy 


MOURIIIER, 0s 0cis 0000 0005s s0000's + 
Do do late made, prime evekbitkneeein 11% @12 
Do do good to ChOICE..........0000 voce 114@11% 
Do do colored, fancy.........++00eeee @12% 
Do do do _ late made, prime...... 11%@12 
Do do 0 MIRON, v0neeexscnscecss 114@11% 
Do do do __ fair to good........... 9 @ll 
Do do small, fancy, white...........++ 124%@12% 
Do do colored, fancy...... seeeeeseeeee 124@12% 
Do do good to Choice........cseeeeseee 11%@12 
Do do common to fair............+.... 9 11 
Light skims, choice, small size............ @10% 
Do i SS @10% 
Do do common to prime............ 5 @8 
IIE 5.5550 is ae wee scunhaascepabennies 3 @4 


At Liverpool on Thursday quotations on finest 
American cheese were 57s. 6d. per cwt for choice 
American, both white and colored. These are the 
same figures as quoted a week ago. The market is 
reported firm. 





DETROIT PRODUCE MARKET. 





DETROIT, March 25, 1897. 


FLOUR.—Quotations on jobbers’ lots in barrels 
are as follows: 


Stenights ....000 cccccccesersccvececceces 84 50@ 
SRIBRED  ahihsnv sod SusbaV oneness asnean suas 4 35 
Patent Michigan ..........sseesesee cess 4 80@ 4 90 
RYO. cccceccceesc-sececccccececs cb eeenns 2% 

LOW QTAdC....0..eesceceees Spueusouuee . 3% 
Buckwheat..........++ sons cte’ 8. Oe 


CORN.—No 2, 25c; No. 3, 24c; No. 2 yellow, 
26%c; No. 3 yellow, 26c. The visible supply of 
corn on Saturday last was 26,077,000 bu., a decrease 
of 718,000 bu. from the previous week. 

OATS.—Quoted as _ follows: No. 
21%c; light mixed, 2ic; No. 3 white, 20c. The 
visible suppiy of oats on Saturday last was 13,797,- 
000 bu.,an increase of 269,000 bu. since the previous 
Saturday. 

BARLEY.—Quoted at 55@65c per 100 lbs. The 
visible a, on Saturday lest was 3,068,000 bu. a 
—seccam nc 61,000 bu. since the previous Saturday. 

ery auil, 

RYE.—Quoted at 36c per bushel for No.2. No. 
3 sells at 38c. The visible supply of rye on 
Saturday last was 3,648,000 bu., an increase of 
32,000 bu., since the = Saturday. 

CLOVERSEED.—Prime spot, 8515 per bu.; No. 
2 quoted at $4 50@475. At Toledo the market is 
quoted active at $525 per bu for prime spot and 
March wrange & 

TIMOTHY SEED.—Quoted at $1 30 per bu. 

FEED.—Bran, $11; coarse middlings, $11; fine 
middlings, $1200; corn and oat chop, 89; cracked 
corn, $10; coarse cornmeal, $10. These prices are 
for car load lots; small lotsare $1 per ton higher. 

BUTTER.—Market steady. uoted at 16@l17c 
for best dairy; good, 18@15c; common to fair 7@10c; 
creamery, 18@19c. 

CHEESE.—New Michigan full cream, 11@11%c. 

BEANS—Quoted at 60@65c per bu for hand picked 
in car lots; unpicked, 40@55c per bu. At New York 
quotations on Thursday were as follows: Marrow 
per bu, 90c@81 12%; medium, 75@9Uc; pea . 
red kidney, choice, $1 05@1 25; white kidney, 
choice, $1 10@115. Market has become steadier, 
and prices on some grades have advanced 5c. 

EGGS—Strictly fresh selling at 9@9%c per. doz 

ONIONS.—Michigan, $1@1 15 per bu. 

POTATOES.—Quoted at 22@25c per bu. At 
Chicago quotations on Thursday were as follows: 
Early Rose, 19@2ic; Hebrons, 19@2ic; Burbanks, 
21@26c per bu. 

APPLES.—Quoted at #1@1 50 ~‘¢ bbl for common; 
good $1 75: no fanev on sale. Market steady. 
CRANBERRIES.-—-Quoted at 81 50@1 75 per bu. 

DRIED APPLES.—Sun-dried, 2@2%c; evapor- 
ated, 44%@5c per Ib. 

' MAPLE SYRUP.—Quoted at 65@70c per gallon 
or pure. 

POULTRY.—Dressed chickens, 9@9%%c; dressed 
turkeys, 124@13c; dressed ducks, 12@12c; geese, 
10c. Live quoted 1@2c below the above figurec. 

Quotations at Chicago are: Dressed—Turkeys. 
124%@13c; young gobblers 10@11c; chickens,old and 
young hens, 744@8c; roosters, old, 5c; ducks, 9@ 
12c: geese, 7@8%c al lb. 

DRESSED VEAL.—Quoted at 5%@6%c for ordi- 
nary to good carcasses, and 7c for fancy. 

DRESSED HOGS.—Quoted at $4 50 per cwt, with 
$475 paid for fancy. 

PROVISIONS.—Quo' 

Mess pork........se000 
Short mess. 
Short clear... 




















Lard in tierces, # 1, compound...... 4% | 
Hane pb WO saeveaeesten ss Seewencs 5% 
ams, Ste aaibiessenicleckedten aes uae %@10 
Shoulders, # b. 6 % 
Choice bacon, M% 
Extra mess beef, new # bbl.. 700 
Pia coe peviwann sees 7% 
Tallow BB D.......c cece cvce cece cveecs 3 


OILS.—Raw linseed, 35c; boiled linseed, 370 per 
gal. less 1c for cash in 10 days; extra lard oil, 43c; 

o. 1 lard oil, 33c; water white kerosene 8%; 
fancy grade kerosene, 94@10%; deodorized gaso- 
line, 9c per gal.; turpentine, 35c acd gal.,in barre 
lots, less 1c for cash in 10 days. 88 quantities, 40c 
per gal. 

LOOSE HAY. 
Very little hay has come in the past week, owing 
to the Soany rains and snow. As & consequence 
rices are a little higher on good timothy or mixed 
ay. Prime timothy would command $12; fair to 
good, $9@10.50; low grade, $7@8.50. Clover gener- 
ally sells at $5@6 per ton. 

The following is a report of the saies of loose hay 
at the Western Ha les for the week ending 
noon, March 25, with the price per ton on each load: 

Friday—9 loads: Three at $9; two at 88; one each 
at $11, $10.50, $8.50, and 86. 

Saturday—3 loads: One each at $9, $8.50 and $7.50. 

-) indi loads: Two at $9; one each at $10, 
and $8. 

Tuesday—One load at 86. 
Wednesday—One load at 89. 
Thursday—No sales up to noon. 

loads offering. 


Only a fow 





DETROIT LIVE STOCK MARKET. 





Michigan Central Stock Yards. 





Detroit, Mich., Mar. 25, 1897. 
CATTLE. 

Thursday’s receipts of cattle numbered 472 head, 
as compared to 631 one week ago. The quality 
was mostly fair to good butchers. Market active 
and unchanged from last Friday’s closing. $3 95 
was the highest price paid for 14 good butchers 
steers av 1,100 lbs, but the bulk changed hands at 
prices ranging from $250 to $3 85; bulis, light to 
good handy butchers, $2 65@3 10; feeders and stock - 
ers, 82:60@3 65. Veal caives receipts were 99, 
active, sales att $4 25@5 25 per hundred ibs, mostl;. 
$4 50@5. Mulch cows and springers sold lower, 


range from 827 to each. 
ao sold Mason 13 good mixed butchers av 788 


a 40. 

Vliet sold Loosemore 4 fair butchers’ cows av 1,- 
077 at $2 75, and 6 feeders to Suliivan av 870 at $3 50. 

Spicer & Merritt sold Sullivan 17 steers av 1,139 at, 
$3 75, and 2 fat heifers to Cook av 895 at $3 60. 

Roe & Holmes sold Mich Beef Co 4 mixed av 1,217 
at $2 75; a cow weighing 1,040 at $250, and 5 mixed 
butchers av 652 at 33. 

Clark sold Sullivan a bull weighing 1,430 at $2 7, 
and 2 good steers av 950 at $3 85. 

Osmus sold Magee 3 common butchers cows av 
1,040 at $230, and 8 steers to Marx av 825 at 83 60. 

B D Taggart sold Mich Beef Co 22 good butchers 
steers and heifers av 992 at $375, and 2 (cow and 
bull) av 1,100 at $2 75. 

Robb sold Cook & Fry 6 good butchers steers av 
860 at $3 75; a fat cow weighing 1,100 at $3, aud a 
canner weighing 1,010 at #2. 

Weeks sold Caplis & Co 5 fat cows av 1,066 at $3; 
18 steers and heifers av 770 at $3 55, and 14 good 
butchers steers av 1,100 at $3 95. 

Roe & Holmes sold Magee 5 fair butchers cows av 
964 at $2 75, and 2 do av 975 at $2 60; 10 fat heifers to 
Kamman ay 682 at $3 50,and 2 mixed av 775 at $3 40; 
to Cook & Fry 3 fat cows av 1,000 at $3,and 4 heifers 
av 850 at $3 50. 

_ sold Reagan 5 (cows and bulls) av 884 at 

— & M sold Mason a fat steer weighing 750 at 
. 7a" 3 mixed butchers to Mich Beef Co av 883 
a ; 


Weeks sold Moore a fat bull weighing 950 at $3 10. 

Mayer sold Caplis & Co 3 good butchers steers av 
956 at $3 70, and 3 cows (canners) av 886 at $2 10. 

Stephens sold Fitzpatrick 2 cows av 1,000 at $2 50; 
3 fat heifers to Sullivan av 798 at $3 60; 6 feeders uv 
855 at $3 60, and 3 fat cows av 1,116 at 83. 

Spicer & Merritt sold Magee 8 cows av 1,102 at 
$250; 2 mixed to Caplis av 730 at $2 65; a common 
cow to Clancey av 910 at $235, and a fat bull to 
Moore weighing 780 at $3. 

T Bresnahan sold Magee 8 fair butchers cows av 
1,146 at $2 60. 

Roe & Holmes sold Fitzpatrick 16 steers and 
heifers av 740 at $3 50; 17 do to Robinson av 804 at 
$3 75; a fat cow weighing 1,120 at $3 25; 2 do av 1,170 
at $2 75, and 9 mixed av 944 at $2 70. 

—- sold Caplis & Co 2 bulls av 985 at $2 80,and 
7 mixed butchers av 967 at $3 12%. 

Ackley solid Sullivan 4 steers av 1.070 at $375; 2 
canuers av 990 at $2; 7 feeders av 778 at $340; '0 
Loosemore 3 fat cows av 1,173 at $2 70, and 10 good 
mixed butchers av 791 at 83 40. 3 

Smith sold Magee 3 cows av 1,133 at $270, and / 
feeders to Sullivan 848 at $3 65. 

Gleason sold Magee 2common cows av 1,020 4! 
$2 15; 6 fat do av 1,081 at $3; to Schleicher 4 good 
butchers steers and heifers av 820 at $3 60, aid a 
stockers to Sullivan weighing 650 at $2 75. 

Bergen & 'I' sold Mich Beef Co 4 mixed butchers 
av 1.005 at $3 25. 4 

Smith sold Caplis & Co 2 steers av 1,065 at 83 65. 
a fair butchers cows to Loosemore av 955 At 


Dennis sold Fitzpatrick a cow weighing 960 at 
$2 50, and 7 mixed butchers av 655 at 83. 

Roe & Holmes sold Sullivan 7 coarse steers 4V 
1,028 at $3 60, and 21 fat do av 851 at $3 60. . 

Ted Wilson sold sume 29 steers and heifers av 718 
at $3 40. " 
Spicer & Merritt sold Magee 2 fat cows av 1,165 at 
$2 80, and 2 cows av 785 at $2 50. 

SHEEP AND LAMBS. 

Thursday's receipts of sheep and lambs number- 
ed 1,385 head; one week ago, 1,471. Market active; 
wool lambs strong to 5c higher; others steady. 
Range of prices, wool lambs 85@5 40; light to good. 
$4@4 95; good to choice mixed lots, $4 00@4 70; fair 
to good mixed butchers, $2 50@3 90; clipped lambs. 


@4 60. = 
Mayer sold Loosemore 61 mixed butchers av “1 
at $3 55 


Thorburn sold Mich Beef Co 35 lambs av 53 at #4. 
Weeks sold Fitzpatrick 26 mixed av 95 at 64 15. 
Burden sold McIntyre 27 mixed av 70 at 8450. 
Adams sold Fitzpatrick 30 lambs w 84 at 8 1242. 
Roe & Holmes sold Hiser 28 lambs av 78 at $5. 
Burden sold Sutton 57 lambs av 89 at $540. | 
oo? & B. sold Mich Beef Co 38 mixed av 70 4! 


$4 15. . 
Robb sold Sutton 63 lambs av 96 at 85 30. and 19 
mixed av 93 at $4 60 0 
Hogan sold same 100 lambs av 67 at 85, and | 
inixed ay 101 at $4 75. , 
Bergen sold Loosemore 46 lambs av 66 at 84 00. 
Haller sold Mich Beef Co 50 lambs av 73 at %. 
Clark & B. sold Fitzpatrick 108 lambs av 86 4! 
$5 25, and 15 mixed av 87 at $4 50. 
Keisey sold Sutton 40 lambs av 84 at $5 25. 20 
Watson sold Fitzpatrick 18 lambs av 58 at $4 46 
Sharp sold Sutton 98 lambs mostly clipped av 


at 84 60. 
Sutton sold Duff 20 lambs av 58 at 85. 50 
Sly sold Monahan 14 fat butchers av 100 at 83 5). 
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HOGS. 


- Thursday’s receipts of hogs numbered 1,814, as 
compared to 2,981 one week ago. The quality was 
not very good. Market active and 10 to 15c higher 
than last Friday’s nea: § Range of -_— to 
#415. Mostly $405 to $410. Stags 34 off. Roughs 

25 to $3.75. Pixs $405 to $4 15 
Gleason sold Sullivan 40 av 177 at $4 10. 
Steph sold Hammond S. & Co 26 av 219 at 





10. 
Haines & H sold same 140 av 167 at $4 10. 
Haller & Co sold same 101 av 186 at $4 10. 
GJ Smith sold R S Webb 84 av 154 at $4 05. 
J Smith sold same 26 av 174 at $410. 
Osmus sold same 14 av 141 at $410. 
Bergen sold same 26 av 170 at $4 10, 
— sold Parker, Webb & Co 49 av 296 at 
$4 07%. 
Henderson sold same 70 av 179 at $4 15. 
Bergen sold same 37 av 198 at $4 10. 
Thorburn sold same 45 av 180 at $4 1244. 
Kelsey cold same 39 av 165 at 84 06. 
Weeks sold same 114 av 172 at $4 15. 
Adams sold same 24 av 176 at $4 10. 
Sly sold same 35 av 140 at $4 05. 
Horner sold same 44 av 219 at 84 10. 
Sharp sold same 25 av 181 at $4. 
Robb sold same 94 av 183 at $4 15. 
- Parker sold same 75 av 195 at $4 10. 
- Vliet sold R S Webb 25 av 168 at $4 05. 

Mayer sold Hammond 8S. & Co 85 av 207 at $4 10. 
. McGee sold same 67 av 187 at $4 10. 

Hogan sold same 19 av 146 at # 10. 

Roe & Holmes sold same 30 av 196 at $410; 12 av 
210 at $4 10; 29 av 147 at 84 10; 53 av 206 at $410; 65 
av 188 at $4 10 and 13 av 185 at $4 10. 

Horner sold same 72 av 166 at $4 10. 





Fripay, Mar. 26, 1897, 
CATTLE. 


Friday’s receipts of cattle numbered 326 head, 
through 73, on sale 253; one week ago 350; there 
was a better average quality on sale to-day. Trade 
was active and prices strong to 5c higher. 4 to 
$4 15 was the bighest price paid for 6 good butchers 
steers av 950 to 1,150 lbs, balance as noted. Veal 
calves active. There is a good demand for milch 
cows and springers; but few here;common slow and 
hard to dispose of. 

McMullen sold Caplis & Co 6 fatcows av 1,075 at 


$2 80. 

Allen sold Sullivan 14 feeders av 810 at $350, and 
a fat cow to Loosemore weighing 870 at 

Judson sold Mich Beef Co 4 good butchers steers 
av 1,000 at $4, and 10 mixed butchers ay 1,118 at $3. 

Jedele sold Sullivan 6 steers av 1,00 at $3 75, and 
1 do weighing 750 at $3 50; to Loosemore 2 fat cows 
av 1,180 at 83, and 2 heifers av 875 at $3 50. 

Purdy sold same 2 heifers av 705 at $340, and 3 
oxen to Sullivan av 1,453 at $3 40. 

berts & Spencer sold Mich Beef Co 5 coarse 

mixed butchers av 947 at $2 80. 

Forbes sold Sullivan 2 oxen av 1,675 at $330; to 
Caplis & Co 5 fat cows av 1,100 at $275; 4 good 
butchers steers av 1,005 at #4, and 6 light do av 883 


at $3 50. 
Spicer & Merritt sold Mich Beef Co 4 mixed 
butchers av 620 at $2 85, and 5 heifers av 670 at 


25. 
Hofferd sold Magee 3 fair butchers cows av 1,100 
t 


Harwood sold Mich Beef Co 21 good butchers 
steers and heifers av 831 at $3 70; 4 fat cows av 1,170 
at 28, and 2 coarse oxen av 1,740 at $3 30. 

Gordon soid same 3 fat cows av 1,266 at $2 85, and 
2 do av 1,395 at $2 50. 

Estep sold Caplis & C 2 fat cows av 1,300 at $3, 
and 16 steers and heifers av 957 at 83 65. 

Bullen sold Mich Beef Co 10 steers av 1,239 at $4; 
14 do av 947 at $4: a fat bull weighing 1,130 at $3, 
and 2 feeders av 940 at $3 50. 

Pinkney sold Kamman 7 light butchers steers av 
7% at 883 65, and 2 bulls av 410 at $275, also a good 
steer to Sullivan weighing 1,150 at $4 15. 

White sold Sullivan 2 steers av 1,025 at $4, and 
5 mixed butchers to Mich Beef Co ay 694 at 83 10. 

SHEEP AND LAMBS. 

There were only 425 sheep and lambs on sale 
Market 
active and unchanged from above quotations, All 
sold; closing firm. 

Roe & Holmes sold Mich Beef Co 29 lambs av 54 


a 


at $5. 
Pinkney sold same 30 lambs av 67 at 85. 
Roe & Holmes sold Fitzpatrick 58 lambs ay 71 at 
$5 20, and 22 do to Hammond S & Co av 85 at $5 20. 
York sold Mich Beef Co 14 mixed butchers ay 86 


at 83. 

wa sold Hiser 16 mixed butchers av 54 at 
Purdy sold Mich Beef Co 29 sheep and lambs av 

3 at 


7 c 

Judson sold same 18 lambs av 80 at $5 35, and 85 
do av 67 at 84 25. 

Fox & Bishop sold Young 16 mixed av 88 at $4 50. 

Roberts & S. sold Mich Beef Co J6 fat butchers 
av 106 at $4, and 75 lambs av 76 at $5 35. 

Bullen sold same 15 lambs av 86 at $5 25. 

Stabler sold same 20 lambs av 58 at $5, and 36 do 
av 62 at $4 50. 

HOGS, 

Friday’s receipts of hogs numbered 1,943 head 
one week ago 1,906. Trade was active. All sold 
early at strong yesterday’s prices, closing firm. 

Spicer & Merritt sold Hammond S. & Co 73 av 168 
at $4 10 and 78 av 139 at $4 10. 

Dennis sold same 23 av 255 at $4 10. 

Rolator sold same 43 av 155 at 84 10. 

Hertler sold same 65 av 193 at $4 15. 

Parsons & H sold same 110 av 204 at $4 15. 

Watson sold Parker, Webb & Co 62 av 166 at 84 10. 

Judson sold same 51 av 174 at $4 10. 

Rehfus sold same 58 av 189 at $4 10. 

Luckie sold same 63 ay 193 at 84 15. 

Allen sold same 16 av 175 at $4 12%. 

Roe & Holmes sold same 32 av 182 at $4 15. 

Gillow sold Fleishman 10 av 204 at $4 10. 

Spencer sold Hammond S & Co79 av 173 at $4 12%. 

Spicer & M sold same 62 av 142 at $4 10. 

Jedele sold same 48 av 198 at $4 15. 

Brown & H sold same 99 av 193 at $4 15. 

J McMullen sold same 92 av 176 at $4 15. 

J H McMullen sold same 58 av 189 at $4 15. 

Fox & Bishop sold same 70 av 164 at $4 12%. 

Brown & Horner sold same 26 av 192 at $4 15. 

Deecker sold same 44 av 193 at 84 15. 

McMullen sold same 115 av 196 at $4 15. 

Patterson & P. sold same 152 av 165 at $4 15. 

La Duke sold Parker, Webb & Co 36 av 192 at $4 10. 

Leach sold same 16 av 215 at $4 10. 

Stabler sold same 23 av 171 at $4 10. 

Boberts & S. sold same 55 av 209 at $4 10. 

Townsend & H. sold same 136 av 191 at $4 15. 

Bandfield sold same 64 av 182 at $4 18. 

Bullen sold same 44 av 172 at $4 15. 

Forbes sold same 14 av 236 at $4 10. 

Pinkney sold same 25 av 170 at $4 15. 

Purdey sold same 41 av 210 at $4 10. 

White sold same 60 av 172 at $4 15. 

Patterson & P. sold Kenner 14 pigs av 89 at $4. 


<t-ien 


OUR BUFFALO LETTER, 


East BUFFALO, March '25, 1897. 
CaTTLE.—Receipts of cattle on Monday last-were 
6,094,as compared with 4,862 for'the same day the 
previous week; and shipments were 5,302, a8 com- 
pared with 3,850 for the'same day the previous week. 
- Since a week ago the market has shown a disposi- 
tion to give way on common and ordinary stock of 








all sorts—steers, heifers, cows and oxen. There is 
a surplus of such stock offering, while prime cattle 
are scarce. The decline on common butchers’ cat- 
tle is from 5 to 10c per hundred, and even the best 
butchers’ stock is lower. While these grades have 
declined, good feeders and stockers have advanced 
5@10c. Veal calves are weak and lower. Milch 
cows have also declined. A great snnny Seotets are 
being purchased in this market and shipped back 
west to consume the surplus corn. Many of them 
are Canadian cattle. Quotations at the close on 
Wednesday were as foliows: Export and a 
steers.—Prime to extra choice steers, 1,450 to 1,600 
lbs.. $5 15@5-°30: do. 1,300 to 1400 lbs.. 84 8 
@5 05; good to choice fat steers, 1,450 to 1,600 lbs., 
$4 90@5 10; good choice fat steers, 1,300 to 1,400 lbs., 
84 60@4 80; good to choice fat smooth steers,1,100 to 
1,200 ibs,,84 40@4 60; coarse and rough fat steers 
1,100 to 1,450 Ibs., $3 75@4 25. Butchers native cat- 
tle.—Fat smooth dry fed steers, 1,050 to 1.150 lbs., 
$4 00@4 25: fat smooth dry fed light steers, 900 to 1,006 
lbs,, 83 65 90; green steers thin to half fattened, 
1,000 to 1,400 lbs. 50@3 75; fair to good steers, 
to 1,000 lbs., 83 50@3 65: choice smooth fat heifers, 
83 75@4 00; fair to good fat heifers, $3 15@3 50; light, 
thin half fat heifers, $2 65@3 00; fair to good mixed 
butchers stock, fat and smooth, $3 1 65; mixed 
lots, fair quality fat cows and heifers, 83 50@ 
3 46; good smooth well fattened butchers cows 
$3 25@3 40; fair to good butchers cows, $2 50@3 00; 
common old cows, $2 00@2 40. Stockers, feeders 
bulls and oxen.—Feeding steers, good style and 
quality, $3 50@3 75; fair to good weight stockers. 
650 to 750 lbs., $3 40@3 50; light, thin and only fair 
stock steers, 00@3 15: light stock heifers and 
yearlings, $2 75@3 25; export weight bulls, fat and 
smooth, $3 60@375; good fat smooth butchers bulls, 
83 25@3 60; fair to good sausage bulls, $2 3 25; 
thin,old, common bulls,82 25@2 65; stock bulls, 82 75 
@3 25; fat smooth young oxen, to fit for exports, 
83 75@4 00; fair to fairly good partly fattened 
oung oxen, $3 10@3 50; old,common and r oxen. 
.25@3. Veal calves,—Common to fair, $3 50@4 00; 
ood to choice,$4 25@4 50; prime to extra,84 75@500. 
ilch cows.—Strictly fancy, 836@45; good to 
choice, %34@36; poor to fair, 81 : fan- 
cy springers, $32@42; fair to good, 818 
@30: common milkers and springers, 814@18. 
Thursday the market ruled firm for good heavy 
steers,but easy for ordinary to fair,with quotations 
the same as the previous day. 


SHEEP AND LAMBS.--Keceipts Monday were 17,200 
as compared with 13,800 the previous Monday; 
shipments were 11,000 as compared with 10,400 same 
day the previous week. The market has neld firm 
the past week, and we note an advance on both 
sheep andlambs. Lambs are especially strong,and 
choice grades are quick of sale. The advance in 
sheep is not so general asin lambs, nor so great. 
Choice handy-weights are in request,and sell at to 
prices, but heavy fed wethers are slow. The ad- 
vance on the best lambs is 10@15c, and on some 
grades of sheep 5@10c, with a steady to firm market 
for everything desirable. Michigan lambs have 
topped the market all week, one bunch selling at 
$ 80. On Monday over 2,000 head sold at a range 
of $5 70@575, and about 400 at $550@560. The 
weights for the best ranged from 79 to 100 lbs, but 
values were notinfluenced by weights but by condi- 
tion and quality. Quotations at the close on Wednes- 
day were as follows: Native sheep.—Selected handy 
weight wethers, 84 65@4 80; mixed sheep, choice 
to prime, 8440@4 70; do., fair to good, 84 10@4 35; 
do., common to fair, $3 85@4 00; cull sheep, com- 
mon to good, $2 75@3 65; heavy export — 
mixed ewes and wethers, 40; selected, 
pee export wethers,84 55@4 75; bucks fair to good, 

25@3 00. Native lambs.—Extra to prime selected, 

85.65@5 70; good to choice, 85 55@5 65; common’ te 
10; culls, common to good, 
@4 65; yearlings, fair to extra, 84 65@4 90; 
Thursday there was another advance on both sheep 
aud lambs; prime lambs sold at $5 75@5 85; good to 
choice, $5 60@5 70; common to fair, $4 75@5 50; 
clipped lambs. $415@5 15; good to extra mixed 
sheep, $4 60@4 80; common to fair, $4 25@4 50;culls, 
$2 75@4; heavy wethers, $4 75@5. 


Hoes.—Receipts of hogs on Monday last were 25,- 
920,.as compared with 23, for the same day the 
previous week; and shipments were 18,720 as com- 
pared with 16,960 for the same day the previous 
week. Early in the week the market ruled firm at 
a strong advance, especially on medium and heavy 
hogs, but a part of the advance has since been lost. 
As compared with a week ago, however, values are 
higher on everything but pigs. The light receipts 
of heavy hogs are pushing them upwards, and they 
now top the best light weights by 5c, and are rela- 
tively firmer than other grades. The outlook for 
the balance of this week is fair, but will largely 
depend on western advices. Quotations at close on 
Wednesday were as follows: Good to choice light me- 
dium yorkers,160 to 1801bs. $425; good vo choice pigs 
and light yorkers, 125to 150 Ibs., 8425@4 30; mixed 
packing grades, 185 to 200 lbs,8425@4 30; fair to best 
medium weights,210 to 260 lbs, $4 25@4 30; good to 
prime heavy hogs of 270 to 300 ibs.quotabie, $4 30@ 
4 35; rough, common to good,$3 400; stags, rough 
to good, $2 75@3 50; pigs light. 100 to 120 lbs. good 
to prime corn fed lots, 83 90@4 05; pigs, common, 
thin skippy to fair quality, $3 50@3 75. 
Thursday the market ruled stronger; good to choice 
yorkers sold at $425@4 27%; light, $422%@4 25; 
1eavy, $430; pigs, $4@4 10; roughs, $3 50@4; stags, 
$2 75@3 35. 


CHICAGO. 
Union Stock YaRDs, March 25, 1897. 
CaTTLE.—The receipts for last week were 41,005 
against 46,072 for the previous week, and 55,563 


for the corresponding week in 1896. - to and in- 
cluding Wednesday of this week the receipts 
have been 32.724, as compared with 29,632 for the 
same days last week.an increase of 3,000 head. The 
demand for all classes of cattle continues excellent. 
Wednesday exporters, as well as eastern shippers, 
ss and butchers, had liberal orders and quick- 
y absorbed the supply. Heavy-weight ripe quality 
beeves were in limited supply and soid quickly at 
from ner to 5@10c advance. Other grades of 
steers steady to strong. Good to choice cows and 
heiferswere actively competed for,bringing,in many 
instances, 5@10c advance. Ordinary butchering 
and canning stock ruled steady under a fair in- 
quiry. Calves sold steady at the decline noted 
yesterday. Only il loads of Texans arrived ana 
values had a strong tendency. The stocker and 
feeder trade was fairly brisk,the volume of business 
being somewhat curtailed by the high quotations in 
comparison to beef cattle values. Prime steers of 
1,400 to 1,500 lbs sold at a range of $5 15@5 30; goud 
to choice, $4 ; fair quality, $4 25@4 65; good 
butchers steers, $4 50@4 75; fair, $3 85@4 25; stock- 
ers, $3@3 50; fair to good heifers, $350@4; cows, 
$2 25@3 65; bulls, $2 25@3 50. On Thursday receipts 
were 9,500. Market ruled steady, with best beeves 
selling up to $550; fair to good, $3 75@5; stockers 
and feeders, $3 25@4 35. 








When writing to advertisers mention MIOH, FARMER, 


ASTHMA CUBE 





FREE. 


If, you suffer from any form of Asthma we will 
“send you Free by mail, prepaid. a Large Case of 
imalya, made from the Kola Plant. It isasure 
Constitutional Cure for Asthma. We sen Free 
for Introduction, and to prove that it will cure you. 
i Address The KOLA sureantye co., 
1164 Broadway, - ° ew York, 





SHEEP AND LAMBs.—Receipts for the past week 
were 67,062 as compared with 57,413 the previous 
week, and 65,841 for the corresponding week in 1896. 
Up toand. including Wednesday of this week re- 
ceipts have been 38,601, as compared with 45,332 
for the same days last week, a decrease of nearly 
7,000. The weather has been against the market all 
week, receipts coming in with wet and dirty ileeces, 
and a generally bedraggled appearance; buyers 
wanted stock so much that they have all been taken 
at stronger prices than ruled last week. On Wed- 
nesday there was an advance of 5@10c on lambs. A 
good many wooled heavy sheep sold around $4 35@ 
450, and shoru at $4, with a trade reported at $4 35. 
Texas, $3 75@4, with an extra quality lot at $4 25; 
western lambs, $4 15@5 25; a few extra quality 
lambs making $5 35@5 40, with one small lot at $5 50. 
Receipts Thursda woo, ge The market ruled 
strong: natives, 460; westerns, $3 80@4 55; 
lambs, $3 75@5 50. 

Hoes.—The receipts for last week were 122,933 
against 124,389 for the previous week, and 157,6U4 
for the nego Samed week in 1896. Up to and 
including Wednesday of this week. receipts have 
been 51,860, as compared with 72,289 for the same 
days last week, showing a decrease of 11,000 head, 
The market has ruled firm and higher all week. The 
continued moderate supply deters many large oper- 
ators from making any effort to purchase freely, or 
even compete actively for a limited number of hogs. 
Wednesday there was a listless movement, never- 
theless sufficient life existed in the demand to en- 
able salesmen to obtain steady T'uesday’s prices 
and atthe same time effect a fairly satisfactory 
clearance, Little pigs and hogs under 200 lbs again 
met with more or less indifference, while averages 
up around 300 lbs were sought after. Sales were 
generally on a basis of $3 90@4 07% for light, 83 85@ 
4 10 for mixed packers, $4@4 15 for good heavy and 
butchers, and $4 10@420 for a shipping quality 
heavy. ‘The preponderance of light hogs in the re- 
ceipts has caused a strong advancevin heavy, and 
they are now selling at a good premium over the 
former. Western feeders will likely be induced to 
feed to greater weights in consequence,owing to the 
large amount of corn on hand. Receipts on Thurs- 
day were 16,000. The market opened 5c higher than 
on Wednesday, but later the advance was lost. 
Light sold at 8390@4 15; rough packing, 83 75@ 
385; mixed and butchers, $4@4 25; heavy packing 
and shipping, 83 90@4 25; pigs, $3 25@4 15. 





Read, Think, Act! 


To becomea good engineer read the best and 
laiest literature on the practical operation of steam 
ereines. Good engineers are always in demand. 

The Young Engineer’s Guide book is the latest 
and best literature on steam engineering, and 
should be read by every young engineer who is 
willing to learn; itis not intended for those who 
‘know it all.” ‘ 

The book has et ge 53 illustrations; bound in 
cloth or leather, andis published by J. V. Rohan, 
Racine. Wis. 


An Independent Dairyman, 


Many a dairyman 
has cause to kick at 
times. When he 
wants to kiek effec- 
tually one plan is 
to buy a 

SAFETY 


HAND SEPARATOR 


and set up in busi- 
«. ness for himself, with 
his own herd of cows 
as patrons, One 
effect of this plan isa supply of good warm 
milk for his calves and chickens. 
SEND FOR CIRCULARS. 
P. M. SHARPLES, 

West Chester, Pa.; Elgin, Il].; Rutland, Vt. 


GRAPE NINES 


Small Fruits. 
Alloldand new varieties Extra quality. Warrante 


true. Lovrest rates. Descriptive 
TT. S. HUBBARD CO. FREDONLALN 


Success Barley. 

Smooth head, tight hu!l, No 1 for brew'ng, finest 
and most profitable variety. Don’t fail toget some 
Neighbors will wantit next year. Pr’ce, $1.50 per 
100 lbs. Bigs free. Write to-day for descriptive 
circular of it. Seed potatoes, and eegs for hatch- 
ing. DAVID W. CRAIG, No. Branch, Mich, 


i) BUSH. SPRING WHEAT, 


grown on clay soil, #1 per bu., including 
ags. 

























R. WELSH, Dafter,. Mich. 


SEED OATS. 


Great Northern. 40 cents bush.; Michigan Wonder, 
60 cents bush. Seedclean and pure. Bags free. 
A. H. FOSTER. Allegan, Mich. 


Thoroughly Fire-Dried Pedigreed Seed Corn, 


Browon’s Medium Early Yellow Dent. Price 
per bushel, reassorted, shelled and cleaned (new 
bags), 1. AddressJ.H. BROWN, Climax, Mich. 


BARLEY, “OHIO BEARDLESS.” 


Six rowed, beardless and hull remains tight. Barly 
toripen. Yields more bushels per acre than oats 
and brings tne farmer twice the money. Try it. 
$1.00 per burhel. Bagsliceach Write for cir- 
cular. catalogue and prices on Clover, Timothy, 
Red Top.Blue Grass,Orchard Grass and Field Seeds. 


THE HENRY PHILIPPS SEED & IMPLEMENT CO., 
115 & 117, St. Clair St., Toledo, Ohio. 











When writing to advertisers please men- 
t on that you saw their advertisement in 
the MICHIGAN FARMER. 


Fiood s 


Should be in every family 2 
medicine chest and every 
traveller’s grip. They are ! 


invaluable when the stomach 
is out of order; cure headache, bili , and 
all liver troubles. Mild and efficient. 25 cents. 


Farm Lands for Sale to Close Estate. 


We desire to sell our Isabella County jarms and 
farming lands as soon as pJssibl3 and will sell 
good lands at low figures and on long time, if de- 
sired. SEATON ESTATE, Mt Pleasant, Mich 


FOR EXCHANSE for smaller farm, 160 acres good 
land, 110 cultivated, 14 acres 

of all kinds of fruit, gcod buildings, 24 miles 

from town. Box 65, Sand Beach, Mich. 


FLOURING MILL FOR SALE OR EXCHANGE 


on easy terms for 
city or farm property. Consists of miil, dwe'ling 
house, barn, 3 acres of ground; splendid wa‘er 
power, 14 ft fall; in center of viliage of 1,000. 
Capacity of mill, 75 bbls. Best of new complete 
machinery receatly put in. Large custom trade 
Here isa bargain. For full particulars agdress 
H., Care MICHIGAN FARMER, Detroit, Mich. 


20 Acres Rich, Level Farm Land, 


free from rocks and swamps, and especially adapted 
for truck, fruit, cotton and tobacco raising, for . 
payable $10 down and $1 or more weekly. Convenient 
to great eastern markets, in thickly settled section of 
Virginia. Genial climate all year. Splendid water, 
schools, churches, stores, mills, and desirable neigh- 
bors. Deed free and title guaranteed. No malaria, 
mosquitoes. blizzards or floods. Taxes and freight 
rates low. For further information write to 
D. L. RISLEY. 211 8. 10th St., Philadelphia Pa. 


axa TEXAS 


in the celebrated Coast Country. Cheap and on reason- 
able terms, fruit, vegetable and field crop farms. 
roduction. markete. Div 
ravel via Frisco Line from St. Louis. 
write THE AMERICAN LAND COMPANY, 
w 
511 Pine Street, SPM OOIs uo. 


FARMS in IDAHO 


100,000 acres most prOductive land in the United 
States, in the Snake River Valley, Idaho. Irrigated 
from the great system of canals of the Idaho Canal 
Co. Delightful climate; no droughts; no failure of 
crops; abundant water supply; good schools, 
churches, railroad facilities, and home markets. 
Land with water rights, $15 to $20 anacre. For 
maps, terms and full particulars, address 


IDAHO CANAL CO., Idaho Falls, Idaho. 


IT 
KILLS 





























all kinds of insects. Goodell’s Gray Mineral 
Ash, a wonderful new product, is sure death to 
all plant destroying pests. It goes three times 


Paris Green or London Purple, and 
acts in half the time. Can’t harm man or 
beast. Tointroduce it, will send free 5 1b, can 
to at least two farmers in each county. 


GRAY MINERAL ASH 


5 lbs. make I barre! of spray for field, or 2 bbls. for garden 
plants. For sale by druggists, seedsmen and fertilizer 
agents. National Mining and Milling Co., Baltimore, Md. 





WANTED to Sell Clothing in every County, 
good wages, steady job, Suits to Order from $5.00 
610.00, Samples free, American Woolen Mills Co., 








— Te — 
SHORT ROUTE 
Chicago, St. Louis & all points West, 


Home-seekers and California tourists, write 
BR. @. BUTLER, D. B. & P. A., 
9 Fort St., West, (Hammond Building) 


Detroit, Gd. Rapids & Western R. R. 


And Chicago and West Michigan Railway, 


Pcpular routes between Detroit, Lansing, Bay View, 
Grand Rapids, Petoskey, Manistee, Muskegon. 





Trains leave Detroit, Fort 8t., Station, as follows: 





A.M. P.M. P.M. 

For Lansing and Grand Rapids....... 7:35 710 =6:00 

Ionia and Greenville..........+++ - 7:36 1:10 6:00 

Muskegon and Traverse City......... 7:85 1:10 .... 

e BY cccccccccccccescesesce ae TO ehee _ eoee 

Big Hapids...ccccccecccccccscccesceccse 8200 1810 cece 
Arrive at Detroit 11:40 a. m., 5:40 and 10:10 p. m. 


Daily except Sunday. Parlor cars on all trains. 
City Passenger and Freight Office, 7 Fort St., west, 
Detroit. ’Phone 368. 
BLAINE GaveTT, Dist. Pass’r Agent. 
JaMES AvsTIN, Commereial Agent. 

Gxo. DEHAVEN Gen. Pass. Agent. 





FRUIT VEGETABLES 


PRODUCE 


We receive and sell, in car loads or smaller lots, 
all Products of the GARDEN, ORCHARD, DAI- 
RY, HENNERY and FARM. Market Reports, 
References, etc.,free upon application. Address 

















No. 611 Liberty Street, PITTSBURGH, Penn’a. 
SOMERS, BROTHER & CO. 


Estab ished 1866. JOHN HUGHES. 
HirnsM WALTZ. 
JOHN BENSTEAD. 


SWOPE, HUCHES, 
WALTZ & BENSTEAD, 


Live Stock Commission Merchonls, 


No. 4 Exchange Building, 
BAST BUFFALO, «= N. Ye 














Ga TRUNK RAILWAY SYSTEM. 
Depot footof Brush 8t. City office, 84 Weodward 
Ave. Telephone 39. 


Lye. EAST VIA PORT HURON. Arr. 
+ 7:65 am | Mt.Clemens, Pt Huron & North ¢ 9:40 

+10:15 am | Toronto, Montreal and Portland | t¢ 8: 
+ 1:05 pm | Mt. Clemens, Pt. Huron & North | ¢ 
* 4:20 pm | St. Clair, Romeo and Pt. Huron | + 
+10:35 pm | Buffalo, Toronto and New York | * 


EAST VIA WINDSOR. 

* 7:45 am | Buffalo, New York and Boston ;~* 9: 
Toronto, Buffalo and New York | * 1: 

London and Inter Stations.....|+ 5 

*11:26 pm | Suspension Bge, Buffalo & N. Y. | 10: 


DETROIT AND MILWAUKEE DIVISION. 
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8: Lansing, Battle Creek & Chicago | * 
10: 3d Rapids,Gd Haven &Muskegon | * 


tDaily except Sunday. * 4 
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THE SQUASH. 





Will you, or someone else, tell us 
through the FarMER about raising and 
marketing squashes? Which are the best 
varieties, when to plant Hubbards, and 
how to treat a large amount of vines to 
keep them free from pests. 

Woopstock, Mich. Cc. M. H. 





Iamavery diligent reader of your most 
excellent paper, and through it would like 
to gain some information about the culti- 
vation of squashes, relating to the time of 

lanting, manner of planting, kind of soil, 
losect pests, etc. Would be pleased to hear 
some successful grower’s experience. 

Jackson Co. T.C. H 

The information asked for by these two 
correspondents is practically of the same 
nature, and we answer both together. 

The squash is a native of warm climates, 
and therefore must be treated in accord- 
ance with that fact. It will not stand cold, 
therefore seed should not be sown until all 
danger of frost has passed, and the soil is 
warm. it planted too early the seeds are 


very liable to rot in the ground and never 
come up. Cold and wet soils are therefore 
not calculated for the squash. 

The soil should be warm, rich and loamy, 
such as vegetable growers would call a 
good — soil. It should be well drain- 
ed. anure applied to the ground in 
spring should be well rotted and compost- 
ed, and ifsuch manure is not to be had a 
good commercial! fertilizer should be used. 
As to the amount, that must depend upon 
the condition of your soil. It will be safe 
to use 400 to 500 pounds per acre, more if 
the soil is inclined to be cold. 

To make the manure or fertilizer go as 
far as possible, and get it where it will do 
the most good, mix it with the earth in the 
hill. The hills should be made from eight 
to ten inches high and two feet in diameter. 

The hills should be placed four to six feet 
apart each way for summer varieties, and 
eight to ten for winter. Three plants are 
sufficient to the hill if you want to getquick 
growth and good-sized squashes. In plant- 
ing the seed, however, it is best to put ina 
dozen at least, and then thin out so the 
three best plants are left. Cover the seed 
about three-fourths of an inch with fine 
soil. Do the thinning out after all danger 
from bugs and other vermin is past. 

The cultivation given the squash is about 


‘ the same as that given the cucumber or 


melon, and soils which suit these will grow 
squash all right. 

As to varieties to plant, the best way is to 
secure a rotation by planting summer, fall, 
and winter sorts. For summer, the cld 
standard Crookneck is one of the earliest 
and most productive. The color isa bright 
yellow, the fruit about a foot long, and 
covered with warty excrescences. . There 
are quite a number of other varieties, differ- 
ing in shape and color, but this is the best 
one for the beginner. He can change after- 
wards. 

For fall use and market probably the 
American Turban will be found as reliable 
asany other. At the east Dunlap’s Early 
Prolific Marrow is highly commended be- 
cause of its earliness and good quality. It 
is a running variety, and requires as much 
room as for winter varieties. It comes in 
before the winter varieties are ready for 
market, the time being regulated by the 
date of planting. 

For winter we regard the Hubbard and 
Butman as the best, both for market and 
home use. They keep better than most 
others, are of the highest quality, and so 
well known that they are regarded as the 
standard with which other varieties are 
compared. 

The questions regarding insect pests we 
shall answer in a subsequent article. We 
can say, however, that they are the worst 
thing the squash grower has to contend 
against; but they can be better circumvent- 
ed than a few years ago when their 
characteristics were not so well understood. 





For the Michigan Farmer. 
VARIETY. 





Of course we must have our sweet peas, 
mignonette, petunias and other regulation 
and expected flowers. Butitisa relief to 
get out of the beaten track and hear our 
friends say ““How pretty!” ‘“‘What is it?” 
If you have never tried a tub garden, sink 
one to a level with the top of the ground 
and put in a water hyacinth, a water 
poppy and parrot’s feather. If you never saw 
the first in bloom you will have a surprise 
indeed when some summer morning five or 
six of the lovely flowers are open at once. 
But even without these, it is a most in- 
teresting plant. In my “surprise bed,” 
called so because I put new things, to me, 
in it, and am often surprised at their 
beauty, I have a rosa rugosa; for two 
years it did not bloom, but the leaves were 
glossy and free from bugs. When the roses 
came, a little earlier than the rest, they 
were single, but of the most exquisite per- 
fume. Another surprise came in the fall 
when the large scarlet seed vessels formed, 
oy u art ger on a cloudy day. 
One year .° salpiglossis and was 
charmed with the peculiar, brilliant flow- 
ers. Another time I had ice plant, and it 
made one cool and almost comfortable to 
examine the leaves that looked as if 
covered with ice. Again, there is nimulus, 





with the little monkey’s face in the flowers. 
On the wall were balloon vines and momor- 
dica. The last was interesting right 
along, from the pale yellow flowers to the 
showy, curious fruit that burst open and 
showed its brilliant carmine center. At 
one end, where it was partly shady, I hada 
slipping bed with eg soft soil, and very 
convenient I found it, for the place was 
ready for any chance slip handed over the 
fence, or bits from bouquets. Close to this I 
had gypsophila, the loveliest little darling, 
the leaves like filmy lace, and beautiful to 
make up small bouquets.. One likes to get 
the greatest good possible out of a plant, 
and I never kuew the full beauty of nas- 
turtiums when they were on the ground, 
but placed so that they could trail over a 
box on the outside of the window, then the 
lovely leaves and exquisite flowers showed 
to full advantage. Make one rule this 
spring and stick to it. Label all your seeds 
and plants, and get acquainted with the 
names, however long and hard. Your gar- 
den work will be ten times more interest- 
ing. ANNA LYMAN. 





A NEW DANGER TO FRUIT GROW- 
ERS—THE DREADED SAN JOSE 
SCALE. 





We desire to call your attention to the 
danger that threatens the horticultural in- 
terests of the State, through the introduc- 
tion and distribution of the insect known 
as the San Jose scale. 

It was carried to New Jersey from Cali- 
fornia in 1887 upon plum trees and was in- 
troduced into several nurseries, but its 
dangerous character was not fully recog- 
nized for several years. In the meantime 
it had multiplied rapidly and had not only 
spread to thousands of trees in these nurser- 
ies, but had been carried on young trees to 


nurseries in New York, Maryland, and 
other states, and had been widely dis- 
tributed over the country upon nursery 
stock sold by them. It has thus been scat- 
tered here and there over nearly all of the 
Atlantic States, and has been found in 
Pennsylvania, Ohio, Indiana, Illinois and 
other western States. 

In New Jersey, where it has gained the 
strongest foot-hold, it is regarded as the 
most dangerous foe of the horticulturist; 
its presence in Ohio has been known for 
several years, but new colonies are being 
found in unexpected places, and great 
damage has been done in many localities, 
notably upon Catawba Island, where at 
least 20,000 peach trees have been infested 
and many of them have been ruined by it; 
in Illinois it was not detected until recent- 
ly, but it is now known to occur in at least 
fifteen places, most of which are widely 
scattered, and in some of them it has been 
distributed over an an area a half mile 
square. 

While we have no knowledge of its ex- 
istence in Michigan, itis more than likely 
that it is scattered over the State, un- 
noticed, or, at least unreported, as the 
number of shipments of nursery trees into 
Michigan from infested nurseries is three 
times as great as into Illinois, where fifteen 
colonies have been discovered, with other 
orchards yet to hear from. 

The scale attacks the trunks, branches 
and fruit of all orchard trees, and is also 
found on the raspberry, blackberry, eur- 
rant, gooseberry, and many shade trees. It 
is to be especially feared on account of the 
rapidity with which it multiplies, as there 
are from three to four broods during a sea- 
son, and ifall come to maturity the prog- 
eny of asingle female scale will number 
from 15,000,000 to more than 3,000,000,000 in 
one season. Its small size permits it to re- 
main unnoticed until its numbers have 
largely increased, and it has greatly in- 
jured, if it has not ruined the tree. At best 
they have but little power to move about, 
but are distributed to considerable dis- 
tances upon other insects and birds, 

The most probable means of infection to 

Michigan orchards is ay nursery stock, 
and particularly if within the t six years 
you have purchased trees from eastern 
nurseries we urge you to at once carefully 
examine them, as thereis a possibility that 
they are infested with the scale. Particular 
attention should be paid to the branches 
that are two or three years old or to the 
trunks of young trees, as there they will 
be most numerous and most easily detect- 
ed. When plentiful upon the trees they 
will have an ash-gray, scurfy appearance, 
and may cover a considerable area of the 
bark with several layers of small, flattened 
scales that can be readily scraped off with 
the thumb nail. These will, for the most 
part, consist of the coverings of dead in- 
sects. The living insects are nearly black 
in color and are about the size of the head 
of a pin at this time of the year, and are of 
something the same shape, except that the 
center is slightly elevated, with a shallow, 
ring-like depression about it, ascan be seen 
with a magnifying glass. 
(Sometimes a yellow spot will appear at 
the center of the elevation, and if the liv- 
ing scales are crushed a yellowish mass can 
be seen. The wintered-over females bring 
forth living young in May or June, and 
then may be as much as an eighth of an 
inch in diameter, but will be very much 
flattened. 

The young insects are able to move about 
for a short time, but soon become fixed up- 
on the trees and, inserting a long, slender 
tube into the bark, suck out the sap. With 
thousands and even millions upon a tree it 
can readily be seen that great injury will 
be done by robbing it of its food and also 
on account of the punctures made by. the 
insects. 

An examination of the inner bark will 
show it to be of a dark red color, and this 





can generally be taken as indicative that 
the San Jose scale is upon the tree. If the 
scales are very numerous the tree will be 
ruined in two or three years at most. 

In case you find any insects upon your 
trees that answer the above description, or 
that you have any reason to think are the 
San Josescale,we urge you to cut off alittle 
of the bark with a number of the insects 
upon it and, after soaking it in kerosene to 
destroy them and avoid the danger of scat- 
tering them, mail them to Horticultural 
Department, State Experiment Station, 
Agricultural College, Mich. 

We shall be glad to examine them and re- 
ort the name of the insect, with remedies 
or its destruction. By your hearty co- 

operation in this matter we hope to check 
the spread of the insect, and this may save 
to the fruit-growers of Michigan thousands 
if not millions of dollars. 

If you have any reason to believe that the 
scale has appeared in your neighborhood 


we shall be glad to know of it, together 


with any facts that you have regarding its 
appearance, L. R. TAFT, 
Professor of Horticulture. 
AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE, Mich. 


STRAWBERRIES—VARIETIES TO 
PLANT. 








As the publication of our regular small 
fruit bulletin has been unavoidably delay- 
ed, this newspaper bulletin is sent out in 
response to many calls concerning the va- 
rieties of strawberries which our experi- 
ence seems to indicate are the most profit- 
able for general planting. 

From the list of seventy-five varieties 
which were fruited last season on the 
experimental grounds, I have selected ten 
varieties which have been tested long 
enough to warrant us in recommending 
them for general cultivation. Those mark- 
ed B are bi-sexual, having a perfect 
blossom, while those marked P have a 
pistillate blossom, and a a mate in 
order to insure proper fertilization and the 
consequent production of fruit. They are 
placed in alphabetical order, and not in the 
order of merit. ; 

Beder Wood (B) is one of the earliest, 
and has been quite productive on our 
grounds; especially during the early part 
of the season. It is recommended for the 
home garden mainly on account of its 
earliness and good quality. The fruit is 
not so large as many others. 

Brandywine (B) is a comparatively new 
variety, but a very luxuriant grower, 
healthy and — productive. Fruit 
bright red, good form and quality. Me- 
dium to late in ripening. 

Brunett (B) is not generally grown by 
commercial growers, but it is unguestion- 
ably one of the very best table berries on 
the list. It is not quite so productive with 
us as the Haverland, but its quality is un- 
surpassed. 

Bubach (P) is now a comparatively old 
variety, and one of the largest and most 
profitable home market berries that we have 
grown. It does not yield as many berries as 
come others, but the bushels are there, and 
it will bring one-third more money than 
such varieties as Van Deman, or Green 
Prolitic as generally grown. 

Clyde (B) has shown itself to be one of the 
most productive varieties on our grounds. 
Fruit large and handsome, and holds up 
well throughout the season. 

Greenville (B) will give good satisfaction 
almost anywhere, with good care. Itis a 
vigorous grower, requiring plenty of room. 
The fruit is large and handsome,and brings 
the top price. 

Haverland (P) is becoming so well and so 
favorably known as to scarcely need more 
than a passing word of commendation. It 
is a very desirable home market berry. 

Lovett (B) was first sent out as an early 
variety, but it ripens about mid-season,and 
is a good pollenizer for Bubach. 

Parker Eurle (B) will give excellent re- 
turns if planted ‘on a rich, moist soll, but 


under ordinary treatment it is very likely |: 


to set more fruit than it can ripen to perfec- 
tion. The crop will be harvested along 
with Gandy. 

Warfield (P) is our very best berry for 
canning purposes. It retains its color and 
flavor better than any other berry we have 
ever grown. If grown in hills,the fruit will 
be of good size, among the earliest to ri en, 
and lasting throughout the season.—Bul- 
letin Purdue University Exp. Station. 


THAYER’S BERRY BULLETIN FOR 
APRIL. 


The growing of a berry calls into action 
some of the most wonderful laws of nature. 

In the growth of plants we find these 
laws in perfection. We also find,in various 
forms, a complete supply of every element 
required for the full development of both 
plant and fruit. 


Nature gives us all these products, with- 
out stint. She simply asks in return that 
we assist her in some of the smaller details 
of the work. 

She asks that the soil be made rich and 
well prepared. That the plants be of good 
quality and carefully set out. That fre- 
sey hoeing and cultivation be given. 

hat plants be protected from winter frosts 
and summer drouth. That no insect pest 
or fungous disease find an abiding place with 
them. That you treat them asa friend and 
love them as a brother. 

Both pleasure and profit comes in great- 
est measure from closest attention to all 
these details. 

Nature furnishes almost every good with 
a prodigal hand, but she is a niggard to him 
who will not work in her ways. You can- 








and often seem to 

be greater than she 

isabletobear, This 

is doubly true when 

sickness comes to her 

and leaves in its wake 

that condition of lassi- 

tude which bespeaks a 

broken down condition. 

The most fruitful causes of 
these conditions are 


FEMALECOMPAINTS, 
BricHTt’s Disease, 
URINARY TROUBLES, 
GENERAL DeEBitity, 

ano MALARIA. 

A sure and effectual remedy 
for these and all diseases result- 
ing from disordered Kidneys and 
Liver is 


So AL, 


Itis a purely vegetable prep- 
aration that has cured thou- 
sands and will cure you. 

Large sized bottles or new style 
smaller ones at your neareststore. 























not cheat her in farm or garden. You can- 
not get something for nothing. These are 
~~ of progress. 

very line of business must advance with 
the times, or drop tothe rear. The farmer 
has been the laggard. 

The safest, the surest, the most ancient 
and the most honorable business on earth 
should be in the most progressive ranks. 

An army of best newspapers are stationed 
all along the agricultural highway, to 
guard us from error and direct us to suc- 
cess. We cannot afford to be without 
them. Readthem! Study them. Experi- 
ment in a moderate way, give extra 
preparation and cultivation to cer- 
tain tracts, and mark results, as compared 
with ordinary tillage. Observe results of 
similar experiments on your neighbor’s 
farm. Compare notes with him and reason 
together. 

Extend like experiments to the seeds you 
sow, the stock you grow and trees, plants 
and shrubs you set. 

Such experiments are almost sure to lead 
to more careful selection of seed, stock and 
plants. Toa more thorough cultivation of 
the soil and better results every way from 
farm, fruit and garden. 





The Star Strawberry. 


The cut shows the natural size and shape of this 
new strawberry brought out this year by E. W. 
Reid, Bridgeport, O. He introduces it with perfect 





confidence, as he has thoroughly tested it. Itisa 
large, yaa. handsome berry, resembling 
Gandy, but not quite so dark in color. The berries 
average large, very few small or imperfect ones. 
Quality the best. “In productiveness Mr. Reid says 
he has never seen its equal, and says it is the best 
drouth-resisting strawberry he is acquainted with. 
The plant is a strong, vigorous grower, and is per- 
fect or staminate. Last year the average price of 
these berries, at wholesale, was 17 cents, when 0 
other kind brought over 6 cents. 





Simple but Effective. 


The Novelty Force and Spray Pump enjoys au 
enviable reputation for lightness, ease of operation, 
: SJ simplicity and solidity of 
eee) construction, best mate 
= rial, workmanship and 
finish. It is neat in de- 
3] sign, compact, and light, 
Nay] so that it may be carried 
Wai anywhere for the purpose 
; oeee| of throwing water for 
i =i showering trees, plants 
lawns, shrubbery and gardens with water, extin- 
uishing small fires, washing carriages and Wil- 
ows, destroying insects on trees, spraying bees 
while swarming to make them seek the hive. Made 
in three grades—brass, galvanized iron, and nest 
quality IX tin. Every pump thoroughly teste 
and guaranteed. Write for circulars to the Ber- 
ger Mfg. Co. Canton, Ohio, cake 
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TREE PLANTING AND PRUNING. 





The following valuable suggestions re- 
‘garding tree planting and _ pruning 
were prepared by Thomas Mehan, 
the veteran horticulturist and eminent 
authority on horticultural subjects, and 
published in his catalogue for this season: 

Probably the loss of the larger number of 
trees that die after transplanting is due 


more to improper planting and the neglect 
to prune them sufficiently than to any other 


“cause, and it is to prevent this as much as 
-possible that we offer these few sugges- 


tions. 

When the trees are received from the 
ery they should be ‘‘heeled in” in or- 
der to keep the roots moist and free from 
the air. ‘Heeling in’ is merely putting the 
roots temporarily in the ground and cover- 


‘ing them with a thick layer of soil. The 


trees are ‘“‘heeled in’ closely,so that a great 
many can be put in asmallspace. Care 
must be taken to pack the earth in tightly 
against the roots to exclude the air. 

Trees properly ‘“‘aeeled in” will keep in 
good condition for several weeks, or even 
longer, though it is good policy to have the 
ground prepared in advance, so that trees 
may be planted at once upon their arrival, 
and pee | ‘heeled in’’ until all can be per- 

y set out. 
Should the plants become frozen in trans- 
it, po injury will occur if the box or bale 
be placed in a dark cellar or covered over 
with straw or similar material and allowed 
to thaw out, without being exposed to 
light, air or . artificial heat. 

Successful planting depends to a great 
extent upon the soil. hile a tree will 
stand almost any amount of moisture, it 
cannot exist if water remains about the 
roots; good drainage must be had. 

Water will not passthrough clay soil,and 
where the soil issuch, a hole should be dug 
sufficiently deep to pass through the clay 
to the strata below. Where the clay is too 
deep for this, other means of drainage must 
be provided, either by stone drains (tile 
drains will soon choke up with roots) or by 


‘digging very large holes, three or four feet 


deep, and as wide or wider, and the bottom 
filled with broken stone or ashes. 

Another method of planting when the 
soil is of this character is to loosen the soil 
for a foot or so ig? but do not dig a hole. 
Place the tree on the top of the ground and 
fill up around it with — soil. This will 
set the tree in a mound. 

Always dig a larger hole than the roots 
require, even if it is not filled in with new 
soil,as it is essential that the ground should 
be loosened up to provide for good drainage 
and plenty of moisture. Loose ground ab- 
sorbs the moisture much quicker than when 
it is undisturbed. For an ordinary-sized 
tree, say 10 to 12 feet in height and one and 
one-half to two inches in diameter,the hole 
should be made at least three feet in diam- 


_ eter and two feet deep. 


If possible, cart away all the earth taken 
out, and bring new top soil and manure in 
which to plant the tree—about one-fourth 
vey ener manure and three-fourths of top 
soil. 

If any roots are broken, cut them off 
smoothly with a sharp knife; they will 
more quickly callous when the surface is 
smooth. 

Set the tree in the hole to about the same 
depth, or a trifle deeper, than it was in the 
nursery—the discoloration aboye the roots 
will indicate the point. Fill in about tbe 
roots slowly, being careful, should the tree 
have a great number of fibrous roots, to 
work the earth well in among them and 
under the butt of the tree. Fine soil free 
from large stones or clods of earth should 
be used for this. 

‘Take a good, stout rammer and pack the 
earth in as tightly as possible, as it is 
gradually filled in about the tree. 

{f the earth is filled in too fast it cannot 
be packed tight enough. The object is to 
press the earth as close to the roots as pos- 
sible, so that there will be no air between 
them and the soil. The close pressing soil 
will enable the roots to take moisture from 
itreadily. There is no danger of packing 
the soil too hard. 

Pruning is an essential feature, and yet 
it is frequently overlooked by amateurs. A 

reat many tre s fail from exhaustion from 
ack of pruning. A vigorous tree has 
enough roots to supply it with all the sap it 
needs; but as oon as it is transplanted it is 
unable to draw moisture from the earth 
until new roots are made, and it again be- 
comes established. All this time the 
branches and leaves are drawing on what 
sap there isin the tree, and when this be- 
comes exhausted, ff new roots have not yet 
grown, the tree dies. 

All trees need more or less pruning when 
transplanted; just how much, depends a 
great deal on the tree to be pruned. A 
maple, poplar, birch or elm will do with 


‘ very little pruning, while an oak, beech, 


chestnut, walnut or ash requires severe 
cutting. The roots which a tree has must 
also be taken into consideration. If itis 
well furnished with roots and fibres, it will 
require less pruning than if it has but a few 
stout roots devoid of fibres. 

In a general way it may be said that 
hard-wooded trees require severe pruning 
while those having a soft, sappy wood need 
but a light one. This does not always 
apply. A pin oak has very fibrous roots, 
as arule,and moves quite easily without 
much pruning, though some will consider 
it advisable to do severe cutting even in its 


--case. On the other hand, the larch, which 


has a very soft, sappy wood, but practical- 
ly no fibres, and, in fact, but little roots, 
must be — closely, to get it to trans- 
plant well. 

Mulching consists of putting a thick lay- 
er of straw, hay or well-rotted manure on 


- the surface of the ground about the tree, 
covering the earth disturbed when the 





tree was planted. Itshould be put on at 
least three or four inches thick. 

Manure makes the best mulch, as it acts 
as a fertilizer as well,—the rain washing Its 
— down to the roots from time to 
time. 

We advise mulching for both spring and 
fall-planted trees and shrubs. It prevents 
the drying out of the soil, retains moisture 
during the summer, and in winter the frost 
does not penetrate as deep as would other- 
wise be the case. 

More might be written on this subject; 
but we think what we have stated will be 
sufficient. In short the points are,—a large 
hole, good soil tightly packed about the 
roots, ample pruning and a good mulching. 


A WRITER in American Gardening says: 
The more I see of setting rows of straw- 
berry plants between rows of raspberry 
plants, theless Iam in favor of it. Of 
course, it means economy in ground but not 
in labor. 








AT the late meeting of the Michigan 
State Horticultural Society, R. H. Sher- 
wood, ina paper on the apple, said: ‘In 
comparing orchards on sod to my cultivated 
orchard, it was veryjapparent even to a 
casual observer that the fruit was better on 
the cultivated trees, and I believe we find 
a better growth of the next year’s fruit 
buds. A great many predict a short crop 
for another year. I believe my trees will 
bear a fair crop, judging from the present 

rospect of fruit buds. The importance of 
ertilizing an apple orchard can not be over- 
estimated, and I believe horticulturists 
generally are becoming more in favor of 
cultivating and fertilizing any bearing or- 
chard. It has been my experience with 
apple orchards that,in the past eight years 
they have not failed to bear a good crop 
except one year, while many adjoining or- 
chards have not had so regular bearing. 
Allowing an orchard to grow a thick sod of 
either June grass or timothy is exhaustive 
to the soil. if carefully observed, it will be 
found they absorb all the moisture of the 
summer, it requiring an unusually hard 
rain to wet through this blanket of roots 
and fibers. This season of heavy bearing it 
was ng need noticeable that apple trees, 
notably Baldwins,that bore so heavily,bore 
smaller fruit in grass orchards than in 
those cultivated.” 








WHEN writing to advertisers please mention that 
ou saw their advertisement in the MICHIGAN 
ARMER. 


Free.— A Wonderful Shrub.—Cures Kidney and Blad- 
der Diseases, Rheumatism, etc. 


New evidence shows that Alkavis, the 
new botanical product of the Kava-Kava 
Shrub, is indeed a pure specific cure for 
diseases caused by Uric acid in the blood, 
or by disorders of the Kidneys and urinary 
organs. A remarkable case:is that of Rev. 
A. C. — of North Constantia, New 
York, as told in the New 1ork World of 
recent date. He was cured by Alkavis, 
after, as he says himself, he had lost faith 
in man and medicine, and was preparing to 
die. Similar testimony of extraordinary 
cures of Kidney and bladder diseases of 
long standing, comes from many other 
sufferers, and 1,200 hospital cures have 
been recorded in 30 days. Up to this time 
the Church Kidney CureCo., No. 418 Fourth 
Avenue, New York, are the only importers 
of Alkavis, and they are so anxious to 
or its value that for the sake of intro- 

uction they will send a free treatment of 
Alkavis prepaid my mail to every reader of 
the MIcHIGAN FARMER who is a Sufferer 
from any form of Kidney or Bladder disor- 
der, Bright’s Disease, Rheumatism, Dropsy, 
Gravel, Pain in Back, Female Complaints, 
or other affliction due to improper action of 
the Kidneys or Urinary Organs. We ad- 
vise all Sufferers to send their names and 
address to the company, and receive the 
Alkavis free. 'To prove its wonderful cura- 
tive powers, it is sent to you entirely free. 


























CARMAN No. 3 ¢{, 75 
s POTATOES per bbl 
Rutland Rose, ‘Early Northern, Adirondac, $1.75 bbl. 
All the new and chcice varieties, at lowest prices 
SEED POTATOES. 
$1.50 to $2 per Barrel while they last. Write 
VERMONTVILLE, MICH. 
FRE Prettiest Book Ever Printed. 
fi Send for Grand Catalogue. 
R. H. SHUMWAY, Rockford, Il. 
Low prices. Best plants. ‘How to Succeed 
with Berries,” —_ Catalog FP EE. Write now. 
A Fine, healthy stock, by 
a 100 or car load lots, for 
spring ’97. Grown on new 
land; the best I ever raised. Low prices. Address 
One year, 
1,000 Peach Trees em bed. 
2 tos ft., mostly branched, with freight prepaid to 
any 8 
$11.50. Sample prepaid, 25c. Other sized trees propor- 
ional prices. R.S. JOHNSTON, Box 6, Stockley, Del. 
We will furnish strong plants, guaranteed true to 
name, for $5 per thousand delivered in car at Ann 


Early Harvest, Carman No. 1, sir William, $1.75 bbl. 
Send for Catalog. NORTHERN SEED CO, ROCHESTER, N. Y 
W. E. IMES, SEED POTATO SPECIALIST, 
SEEDS CHEAP. 
BERRY PLANTS (2.70.00r 
A. WOOLL, Elsie, Mich. 
JOSIAH A. ROBERTS, MALVERN, PA. 
on east of Miss. River for $20: or 500 for 
CONRATH BERRY PLANTS FOR SALE. 
Arbor. Cash must accompany order. Reference, 


Ann Arbor Savings Bank. Address 
BRAUN BROS, P.O. Box 1198, Ann Arbor, Mich. 


q Send for Price List of North- 





ern Grown Tested Garden, 

g Field and Grass SEEDS. 

Chc ice Seed Oats, Spring Wheat, Rye, etc. Samples and 
prices on application. CRONENWETT, & SONS, 


544, 546, 548, 560 & 552 Michigan Ave., DeTRoIT, Micu. 
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The largest and most complete collections of GENERAL NURSERY STOCK 
in America, including all desirable novelties. > 
edition) free to customers; to others 10 cents. Every intending buyer should have it. 









Beautiful Catalogue (168 pages—1896 


ELLWANCER & BARRY, Mount Hope Nurseries, Rochester, N.Y. 








Fruit crates and baskets. 





ruit Growers Needs 


is our special study—supplying them, our sole business. Have you need of 
small fruits, fruit or ornamental trees, vines, roses? Our stock is 
the largest and fullest in the United States; our prices the lowest. 
varieties, the choicest of the new kinds—many sorts exclusively ours. Great reduction 
on large lots—estimates furnished upon application. 

Send for complete illustrated catalogue and learn how you may save 50 per cent. 


REID’S NURSERIES, 





All of the best old 









BRIDGEPORT, OHIO. 














Mailed free. 
the largest and most complete line 


Write for it and learn about 


of frnit, nut and shade trees, 
small fruits and vines 
in this country. 


ARTHUR J. COLLINS, MOORESTOWN, N. J. 











that bear 200 to 300 bushels berries to the 
4 acre are grown and sold by us, NO AGENTS, 
4 We ship freshly dug plants direct from 
: our soil to yours. M.A. Thayer's book 
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BURPEE’S FARM ANNUAL 


Leading American Seed Catalog, 

mailed FREE to any address. 

W. ATLEE BURPEE & CO., 
Philadelphia. 





ico 


Largest growers of farm seeds and 
P tat 5(B1.508 bbl) in the world, c 











care. 
Ferry’s Seeds were more essential. bin’ are 
always the best._ For sale by leading 
dealers everywhere. Insist on having them. 


FERRY’S SEED ANNUA 


is full of information for gardeners and 

planters. There will never be a better time 
han now to send for the 1897 edition. Freee 
D. M. Ferry & Co., Detroit, Mich. 








FRUIT TREES. 


NOTICE TO PLANTERS. 


We have a large stock of our own growth, of Apples, 
Pears. Plums, Cherries, Peaches, small fruits, etc., etc. 
By ordering direct from us you will save 50 per cent. 
All trees guaranteed true to name. 40 years in the 
business. Write us and save money by doing so. 


L. G@. BRAGG & CO., Kalamazoo, Mich. 
PRICHS TALE. 


Apple, 4c.; Std. Pear, 5c. up; Peach, 2}e. up; 
Plum, Cherry, ete., at equally low rates. Straw- 
berry Plants, $1.25 per M.up. Everything for the 
Fruit Grower. Healthy, true to name. The Best 
all Brass Spray Pump in the world, $2.75. FARMER 
readers shou'd write to-day. 

NEIL. THE NURSERYMAN, Laporte, Ind. 


EVERCREENS 


Ornamental, Fruit Trees, Vines, etc., 100 
Evergreens 2 to 5 ft., $10.00. 50 similar 
b bargains, 100 seedlings, $1.00, delivered 
ree, hardy varieties all sizes, nursery 
grown. Cash commissions for clubs. 
llustrated catalogue free. Good local 
Salesmen Wanted. D. HIL 













‘J 
EVERGREEN SPECIALIST, DUNDEE, ILL. 





Established 1869. 150 ACRES, 

EO. A. SWEET NURSERY CO., 
Box 1375 DANSVILLE, N. Y. 

Hardy and in great assort- 

Beautiful Evergreens meat Splendid general nur- 

sery stock, including Shade & Ornamental Trees, Hedge 

Plants, Shrubs, Vines, Roses, Fruit Trees, Small Fruits, 

Etc. If you're wise you'll get our price before ordering 


elsewhere. Catalogue free. Evergreen Nursery 
Co.,Evergreen, Wis. (Successors to George Pinney. 


BERRY PLANTS Large Stock. Over 50 

* BEsT Varieties, #1 50 

per M.and up. Central States Fruit Grower Free 
with every $2 oider. Cata'og G. free. It telis all. 

R J. STAHELIN, Bridgman, Mich. 


R ES At Very Low Prices. 
Send now for Free Catalogue. 
EG 


TH 











(mores Seed Potatoes, 30 varieties, in bu. or car lots; 

4new varieties of corn and oate that make large 

elds. A present for every M. F. reader. Prices low 
talog free. C. C. BRAWLEY, New Madison, Ohio. 


AGITATORS 
TT AGITATE 


keep the liquid always 
stirred to a point of utility. 


TheDEMING AUTOMATIC 


some 40-Page Book on Spraying 
sent free on application. 
THE DEMING CO. 
SALEM, OHIO. 
ENION & HUBBELL, 
General Western Agents, 
61-69 Jefferson St., Chicago. 
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OUR COMPETITORS 


Give up the ghost 

when they meet the 

Eclipse... 

i Spray Pump 

i in public contest. Of course 

i they hope to win but they 

inever do. Send for our 

i catalogue and get the par- 

» ticulars. 

MORRILL & MORLEY, 
ich, 


Benton Harbor, - Mi 


THE BEST WAY 


to produce protit returning fruit and ber- 
, Yies is to spray your trees and plants with 


RUMSEY’S NEW DOUBLE CYLINDER 
Y PU Ss 





All about them and the question of 
spraying in our free book, Write 


RUMSEY & COMPANY, Ltd., Seneca Falls,N.Y. 








t. 175,006 sold. Fully guar 





Have you read about THE COMET $2.60 to $6.00. 
Beats them 1. 

Don't buy tiit 

‘end postal card for BG. mre 

vee ‘= 

vest for agts, write today. H.8.R Redohnstown,0. 
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op BAY PUM p. 


BEST and CHEAPEST. 


Catalogue and full treatise 
and veastable crops mailed free. yer ad sage 


WM. STAHL, QUINCY, ILL. 
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range Department. 


Our Morro:—‘The farmer is of more consequence 
than the farm, and should be first improved.” 








Address all correspondence for this department to 
KENYON L. BUTTERFIELD, 


AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE, - - Micu. 





News from Michigan Granges is especially 
solicited. 





OFFICERS MICHIGAN STATE GRANGE. 


Master—George B. Horton, Fruit Ridge. 
Overseer—E. B. Ward, Charlevoix. 
Lecturer—Jason Woodman, Paw Paw. 
Steward—Geo. L. Carlisle, Kalkaska. : 
Assistant Steward—Wm. Robertson Hesperia. 
Chaplain—Mrs. Mary A. Mayo, Battie Creek. 
Treasurer—E. A. Strong, Vicksburg. 
Secretary—Miss Jennie Buell, Ann Arbor; 
Gatekeeper—M. H. Foster, Kent. : 
Pomona—Mrs. Estella E. Buell, Union City. 
Flora—Miss Rizpah Norris, Lansing. 
Ceres—Mrs. Estella Knight, Swartz Creek. 
Lady Assistant: Steward—Mrs. Mary Robertson, 

Hesperia. 

EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE. 

W. E. Wright, Coldwater; Chairman; H. D. Platt, 
Ypsilanti, A. E. Palmer Kalkaska; Thos. Mars, 
Berrien Center; R. K. Divine, Holly; E. A. Holden, 
Lansing; F. W. Redfern, Maple Rapids. 





OFFICERS OF NATIONAL GRANGE. 

Master—J. H. Brigham, Delta, O. 

Overseer—Aaron Jones, South Bend, Ind. 

Lecturer—Alpha Messer, Vermont. 

Steward—J. L. Cox. Readington, N. J. 

Asst. Steward—A. J. Newcomb, Golden, Colorado. 

Chapiain—O. N. Hale, No. Stockholm, N. Y. 

Treasurer—Mrs. F. E. McDowell, Cglumbus, O. 

Secretary—Jno. Trimble, 514 F. St., Washington,D.C. 

Gatekeeper—W. E. Harbaugh, Missouri. 

Ceres—Mrs. Lucy G. Smith, Delaware, O. 

Pomona—Mrs. Sarah G. Baird, Edina Mills, Minn. 

Flora—Mrs. L. E. A. Wiggin, Maysville, Me. 

Lady Asst. Steward—Mrs. 8S. G. Knott, Moler, W.Va. 
EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE. 

Leonard Rhone, Centre Hall, Pa., Chairman. 

J. J. Woodman, Paw Paw, Michigan, Secretary. 

N. J. Bachelder, East Andover, y 

J. H. Brigham, Ohio, Ex-Officio. 
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The voters of the 

State will be asked at 
the spring election to 
vote upon the proposition to make the sal- 
ary of the Attorney General ofthe State 
$3,500 instead of $800. We have before 
expressed ourselves upon this proposition, 
and believe just as we have believed right 
along, that the salary should be raised to a 
respectable figure. Weare confident that 
it would have been better to have made the 
sum $500 or $1,000 less than that proposed, 
yet we are willing to commit ourselves to 
$3,500. There are two reasons why we 
favor this amendment. 
1. It is a matter of justice. Many will 
say that there are plenty of men who are 
willing to be attorney general at a salary 
of $800 per -year. That is true, butitisa 
brutal sentiment. This very principle, 
carried out by employers of labor who hire 
men for that for which they can secure 
them instead of for what is just and fair, is 
the cause of most of our labor troubles. Of 
course in the case under discussion no per- 
sonal hardship results, but the principle is 
entirely wrong. The position of Attorney 
General gives a man a little influence and 
power, but no lawyer fit to hold the posi- 
tion would think for a moment of accepting 
it and regarding the present salary as ade- 
quate money remuneration. 

2. It is a matter of economy. It is a 
well known fact that the Attorney General 
hires lawyers to help him, and pays them a 
good round sum out of the State funds. If 
the Attorney General received a decent 


The Salary of the 
Attorney General. 


‘salary, and was required to devote all his 


time to the work of the office, all of these 
extra fees, amounting to some thousands of 
dollars above the proposed salary, would 
be saved; so that it becomes a mere busi- 
ness proposition. It is a move for economy 
and not for extravagance. 

The Grange position on this subject is 
expressed in the tollowing resolution,which 
is a supplementary report of a special 
committee on legislation at the State 
Grange of 1894. We quote the resolution 
entire because it makes a strong point of 
the need of reducing salaries generally, 
while believing thoroughly that the in+ 
terests of the State demand a higher salary 
for the Attorney General. Anyone ac- 
quainted with the Brothers who signed this 
report will not charge them with lack of 
desire for economy: 

“Worthy Master:—In times of universal 
falling in values, the matter of fixed sal- 

‘aries becomes of great importance. The 
purchasing power of a fixed salary is from 
15 to 20 per cent more this year than it was 
last. Salaries that were high enough, or 
too high, ought to be lowered, and those 
that are too low.as some of them confessed- 
ly are, should be raised to a just compen- 
sation. 

We therefore recommend a repeal of the 
law which raised the salaries ofthe justices 
of the supreme court from $5,000 to $7,000, 
and the general cutting down of salaries in 
all State institutions, including subordi- 


nates in the several State departments. 
we also recommend an amendment to the 
constitution to raise the salary the 
Attorney General to $3,000 a year, believing 
that the interests of the State require as 
great learning and ability in the adminis- 
tration of that office as in the discharge of 
the duties of a justice of the supreme 


J. K. CAMPBELL, H. D. PLATT, 
GEO. McDOUGAL. 
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GRANGE NEWS. 








Bro. C. H. Farnum reports the organiza- 
tion of Pottawattamie Grange in Berrien 
county with 56 charter members. 


STATE Lecturer Jason Woodman recently 
added three new Granges to the list: ‘Clam 
Lake” in Wexford county; “Silver Lake” 
in Kent county and “Triumph” in Osceola 
county. All with large charter lists. 


THE question of just and equitable taxa- 
tion is receiving the attention of New York 
Patrons’and State Master Haleis preparing 
a bill tosubmit to the legislature for this 
purpose. 


Tue order of Patrons, of Husbandry has 
been invited to lay the cornerstone of the 
new $25,000 Court House at South Bend, 
Ind. It is a just recognition of the great 
interests of agriculture through its greatest 
state and national organization. 


Tue next day after the organization of 
North Adrian Grange, Lenawee county, 
the Brothers commenced the cutting and 
drawing of timber for a new two-story hall, 
and before a week had passed the scale 
showed over 10,000 feet ready for the sawyer. 
Such enterprise and appreciation of a good 
thingemeans sure success. 


CLEON GRANGE No. 638 entertained Man- 
istee County Pomona Grange at their hall, 
March 16 and 17; a good attendance and a 
very lively meeting, which was thoroughly 
enjoyed by all. Atour last regular meet- 
ing, held March 13, two candidates were 
instructed in the first two degrees, and four 
applications for membership received. So 
much time taken up with initiatory work 
of late necessitates short programs.—HAT- 
TIE MILLER. 


AT a conference meeting of Patrons held 
at Adrian, Lenawee Co., onthe 15th it was 
decided to organize a Patrons’ Mutual Fire 
Insurance Co., in accordance with plans 
rovided by the State Grange. While the 
aw fixes the minimum number of incorpo- 
rators, original policy holders, and aggre- 
gate of policies at seven, ten, and $50,000, 
respectively, there was a large number of 
the two former and over $100,000 in policies 
subscribed. Articles of association and by- 
laws were adopted and sent to the Atiorney 
General and Insurance Commissioner in ac- 
cordance with law. 


Fruit Ripgk GRANGE held a regular 
meeting Saturday evening March 13th. 
After the regular order of business the 
second degree was conferred on sixteen 
candidates of a class of twenty-four, after 
which an interesting program was called. 

A brief history of Michigan was given by 
each member, which was very interesting. 
Worthy Master Lee Dean,under parliamen- 
tary laws, gave and defined motions not 
subject to amendment. Short selections 
were read by some of the sisters. There 
being a large attendance a good time was 
enjoyed by ail. F. L. ELLIOT, Cor. 


INGHAM CoUNTY PoMONA GRANGE held 
a very interesting meeting with White Oak 
Grange March 10and11. Although it was 
very rainy and the roads ete I muddy, 
about eighty-five persons assembled at the 
hall and were entertained with a lengthy 
program. The welcome address by Miss 
Anna Patrick was a grand paper, and wel- 
comed the visiting brothers and sisters in a 
roya! manner besides telling the great 
woith of the Grange. The dinner was a 
joyous feast and everyone brought glowing 
rays of sunshine, thus making it a meeting 
long to be remembered by all present.—as. 
A. P., Sec’y. 


BOARDMAN VALLEY GRANGE, No. 664, is 
in its usual prosperous condition. On the 
evening of. the 15th two sleighs con- 
taining sixteen of its enthusiastic Patrons, 
made adrive of more than fifteen miles 
through snow nearly as high as the horses’ 
backs—where it had been plowed out. 
Mercury was at zero. That so many 
sisters and brothers would cheerfully face 
such conditions in the interest of the 
Grange shows, in part, how the Order is 
regarded in this county. Our object was, 
in this instance, the re-organization of a 
neighboring Grange, and although the ob- 
ject was not at this time fully accomplished, 
all were confident of success in the near fu- 
ture.—D. P. ROSENBURG. 


CAPITOL GRANGE had “legislative night” 
March 20th. All Patrons in and about the 
legislature had been especially invited and 
several responded. Rep. R. D. Graham 
told “‘How a bill becomes a law.” Many 
questions were asked and much informa- 
tion gleaned. Rep. Alward gave “Some 
experiences of a new member,” in a face- 
tious and interesting way. Rep. J. K. 
Campbell spoke of “The Grange in legisla- 
tion,” emphasizing the necessity of con- 
centration on a few measures. After the 
—— our fourth degree feast was en- 
oyed. A week previous four candidates 
were given the fourth degree, and Bro. 
Fulton, of the College, gave his talk on 
‘Farm Fences.” 

Deputy E. B. Warp reports the organi- 
zation of a Pomona Grange with six charter 
members in Charlevoix Co. The above 
leads to the remark that a county with 
the required number of Subordinate 
Granges (4) falls short of its duty if a 





eounty (Pomona) Grange is not maintained. 


4 trict.—G. T. E., 


It is the strongest support possible to the 
Subordinate Grange. The county organiza- 
tion should bring together all the Grange 
workers of the county, and thus if they 
earnestly and honestly work for the good of 
the Order, Grange interests in that county 
will rise above par. The county Grange is 
the proper center for arranging lecture 
courses, picnics and co-operative work on 
an extended scale of all kinds, that will be 
beneficial to all members. Counties that 
have Pomona Granges should make them 
stronger, and those that have them not 
should without delay proceed in the direc- 
tion of securing this desirable and indis- 
pensable aid to success in Grange work. 


GRATTAN GRANGE, No. 170, is having 
lively times in its contest for new mem- 
bers. lt surpasses anything that we have 
heard ofin the line of Grange work since 
the early days of the Grange where at 
every meeting we had degree work to do. 
In the last three weeks we have added to 
our roll fifty or more, most of them new 
members. We welcome our old members 
back to the Grange as heartily as we do 
the new, and we hope to retain them this 
time. It seems that farmers ought to see 
the necessity of organized effort. If we 
expect to secure any benefit in organiza- 
tion we must make the most of our oppor- 
tunities. And the Grange is just the place 
for us to put in practice the things that 
will benefit us most. Our principles are 
above reproach and cannot fail to benefit 
all who come within our circle. We have 
Grange every Thursday evening and confer 
two degrees ateach meeting. Every two 
weeks a harvest feast and jolly gaod time 
is had by all. We will have two or three 
more classes to initiate after the one now 
on hand, before the contest closes. How is 
that? Whocan do one better? More anon. 
—MRS. KATE WATKINS. 


LAFAYETTE GRANGE No. 92 met at the 
home of Brother and Sister Keyes, of Lima, 
on March 11th, 36 being present. When the 
business was concluded all partook of a boun- 
tiful Grange dinner. At twoo’clock Grange 
was called in open session, opening with a 
song. The executive committee announced 
an invitation from Brother and Sister Sweet- 
land to hold a special meeting at their home 
on March 25th, to be known as Michigan 
Day, which was readily accepted and a 
cordial invitation is extended to all interest- 
ed in the well being of the farmers. The 
Lecturer announced a good program would 
be furnished. A recitation was then ren- 
dered by Sister English and the topic for dis- 
cussion, “Our experiences and mistakes of 
the past year,’’ -was discussed by most of the 
members. Resolutions were also pussed, 
favoring the Jibb bill, also the Kimmis bill, 
that are before our State legislature at 
present, and that a copy of the resolutions 

with the names of all that could be secure 

to them favoring the passage of these bills, 
be sent to our —— from this dis- 

aster. 


DELTA GRANGE No. 370(Eaton Co.) held a 
special Farmers’ Institute. The following 
is the program: Song, ‘‘The Hand that 
Holds the Bread.” ‘‘Farm Fences,’ by Mr. 
Fulton, Agricultural College. ‘Domestic 
Economy,” Mrs. Sarah Nichols. *‘Woman’s 
Work,” Mrs. Kate Everett, of Capitol 
Grange. Recitation, ‘“The Crises of Na- 
tions,’ Miss Estella Conrad. et Ae not 
Mortgage Your Farm.” ‘Potato Raising,” 
. L. Corbin. Recitation, Gertie Kittle, 
“Organization and Fraternity,”’-E. B. Nich- 
ols. Song, ‘‘When a Hundred Years have 
Rolled.’”? The program for evening session 
was: Song, 4 Politics off of your 
Farm.” Paper, ‘‘What might be taught in 
schools,’ W.R. Hance. Recitation, Hazel 
Loomis; Paper, ‘Poultry on the Farm,” 
Mrs. Eliza Kittle; Song, “Stay on the 
Farm.” Recitation, Mattie R. Lowell. 
Recitation, Gertie Kittle. Paper, “Setting 
out young Orchards,” Herbert J. Lowell. 
Song, ‘“‘The Farmer feeds them all.” 
Dinner and supper were served and all felt 
that they had not come in vain.—L. M. R. 


DAVISBURG GRANGE No. 245.—About a 
ear ago our Grange received an invitation 
rom Groveland Grange to meet with them 

at their hall, which invitation was ac- 
cepted, and we were most royally enter- 
tained. We have since been enabled to 
extend to them the same courtesy, and wel- 
comed them at our last regular <8 
March 13th, and had a most enjoyable 
time, the two Granges uniting on the pro- 
gram and in the discussion of the question 
“What do we understand by the liberty 
and independence of this nation?’ It 
seemed to be the prevailing opinion that 
“what we do understand, as a people, is 
uite another thing from what was under- 
erstood ee, and independence a cen- 
tury ago, that the love of true freedom and 
regard for the common good is fast’ givin 
way to individual selfishnessand disregar 
of the rights of others; in short, that pub- 
licly and privately we are ruled «3 the 
‘almighty dollar.’ Still there is a better 
element which will not be crushed without 
a srassie: a crisis is close at hand which 
will be decisive for the weal or woe of this 
nation which, while it may not haveall the 
horrors of the revolt in France not many 
years ago, (because the American people 
will not submit to — ground so low, 
therefore the reaction will not be so great), 
still bids fair to surpass anything we have 
he experienced.”” The master of Grove- 
and Grange, himself an alien, but having 
a deep interest in the welfare of this coun- 
try, in a few well chosen remarks showed 
us that we “had no more liberty of speech, 
or press, or religion than the people of the 
older countries, and held up to us, as an 
example we would do well to emulate, the 
oonnee and people of Switzerland, the 
st governed country of Europe.” 

All seemed to feel that it was good for us 

to meet together, and that if such meetings 





were more common it would serve a good 
use in promoting the interests of the dtder 








and inculcate a fraternal spirit among the 
members.—LECTURER. 


Kent Co. GRANGE met at Harmony 
Grange Hall, March 17-18. Wednesday 
afternoon about seventy-five Patrons as- 
sembled and the following program was 
rendered: Discussion by Bro. Wm. T. 
Adams and others on, ‘To what extent does 
the prosperity of farmers depend upon 
legislation?” Some thought we were not 
taking advantage of the laws we already 
hada; but, if the farmer wants wholesome 
laws, it is his imperative duty to see to it 
that such are made, and he would have a 
better opportunity to do this if all questions 
were submitted directly to the people when 
more just legislation would be secured. 

From papers by Sisters Adams and M. H. 
Foster on the subject, ‘“‘Whatare some 
of the necessary qualifications of a good 
housekeeper?” the following was gleaned: 
“‘A good housekeeper must also be a good 
homekeeper; she must havesystem, energy, 
patience, wisdom, economy, and last, but 
not necessarily least, good common sense, 
And she must not sacrifice comfort for being 
overnice.”’ 

‘‘How much of the success in life depends 
apte little things?’’ Discussion led by Bro. 

. H. Foster. It was generally conceded 
— the little things are of great impor- 
ance. 

Bro. H. G. Holt told ‘How some of the 
-_— breeds of cattle have been establish- 
e 


Sister H. G. Holt read a paper on ‘What 
is needed to make home attractive?” 

The evening session had an attendance 
of about twenty-five and was also devoted 
to discussions, readings, essays and music. 

Thursday torenoon session was devoted 
» the business of the Grange, and discus- 
sions. 

Encouraging reports were given from 
nearly all of the Granges in the county and 
-, a Grange, “Silver Lake,’ was re- 
ported. 

Discussion ‘‘Who is responsible for the 
success or failure of a Grange?” It was 
thought all of the members and even those 
who are not members are responsible. 

Sister M. P. Berry read a paper in which 
she endeavored to prove that knowledge 
was more desirable in life than character, 
while Bro. E. A. Keech read one, written 
by another, which asserted that character 
was the more desirable. 

Paper on ‘‘The value of time,” by Sister 
Adams. 

The sessions were all interspersed with 
music and recitations and we think our first 
two days meeting was quite a success. 

The next meeting will be held with Silver 
Lake Grange on June 2 and 3.—sEc’y. 





THE MICHIGAN MINING SCHOOL. 





BY M. E. WADSWORTH, PRESIDENT. 
NO. Il. 

The faculty of the Michigan Mining 
School is composed of men who have had 
practical experience ia manual as well as 
intellectual labor—four, including the 
president, are farmers’ sons, and have a 
thorough, practical acquaintance with 
farming as conducted in their younger 
days. One is a builder’s son, and is con- 
versant with that occupation, and the last 
is a miller’s son. 

Every member of the faculty is a special- 
ist in his line, an original investigator, and 
has published more or less in his depart- 
ment, while all, except one, have been con- 
nected with leading colleges and universi- 
ties as teachers prior to taking up their 
labors here. 

It would be impossible to keep such men 
upon the faculty here if it were not for car- 
rying out principles four and nine, earlier 
given. It is the treatment given them that 
alone is retaining them, and not their 
salaries. For when the expenses of living 
are considered, the professors of the Mich- 
igan Mining School are paid much smaller 
salaries than are those of any of the other 
three State schools for higher education. 
The president of the Mining School has no 
hesitancy in saying that he regards an 
ordinary professorship in the State, or any 
other similar university, as a much better 
paid position than his, when the attendant 
a and cares are taken into consider- 
ation. 

Yet, with all the salary advantages, 
there is not a single inefficient man in the 
faculty, but each one is hard working and 
energetic. I do not believe that,in propor- 
tion to their numbers, a better faculty can 
be found in the United States. 

The conditions in this institution are s0 
unlike those of any other in this country, 
that each instructor is obliged to yeotronge 
his work,and prepare in part,or as a whole, 
his own text- s, which have to be 
largely original. There are two special 
reasons why this must be done: First, 
because all. other schools are giving in- 
struction in other courses, hence their 
publications usually look towards training 
men in other lines, as well as in mining 
engineering; and second, because most 0 
the books are too theoretical, wanting the 
practical applications of the principles that 
they inculeate, while in the majority of 
cases they are padded with material that is 
of no use to anengineer. It would be 

A GREAT GAIN , 

to the Mining School if the members of its 
faculty could be reliéved of ‘a‘large amount 
of its drudgery that'they now have to do. 
but which could«just .ags welt ‘be done by 
assistants at a moderate cost, thus eD- 
ee eaten yeeros ED ce some opps 
unity eep up W @ ‘progress 

departments, and to publish the needed 
text-books -and original investigation. 
Bach one of them has almost double the 
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work done by the average professor in an 
college or university in the land, that 
know of. They are interested and willing, 
put it is a most short-sighted policy on the 
part of the school to allow such a burden 
to be borne by them. The work done here 
now is done at the pace that kills—no men 
ean stand it for many years and keep up at 
all with the times—the inevitable results 
are mental stagnation, breaking down and 
death. The faculty are alike overworked, 
and a relief must be found, and that quick- 
ly—the employment of sufficient number 
of competent assistants and the comple- 
tion of the teaching equipment as now 
asked for will remedy the evil. 

In comparing the number of students at 

the State University and the State Agri- 
cultural College, it ought always to be un- 
derstood that the instruction given at the 
University and College is,in a great meas- 
ure, general and appeals to the masses, 
while at the State Mining School it is more 
special and attracts only those engaged in 
some work connected with the mineral in- 
terests of the aig A The comparison 
then more naturally falls with some single 
course like those of civil and mechanical 
engineering, although the total number of 
students in the United States pursuing such 
subjects is far larger than those following 
mining studies. In 1842-43 tbe University 
started with 25 pupilsand had but 64 in 
1851-52, having in three years run down 
from 84 (the largest number) to 64. It then 
commenced to rise, but its progress has by 
no means been uniform. Its upward 
jumps have been most marked in 1852-53 
(222 students), 1855-56 (416), 1864-65 (856), 
1866-67 (1 235), 1890-91 (2,153), 1892-93 (2,778), 
1895-96 (3,014), but it has had more or less 
prolonged periods of depression, as from 
1865 (453) to 1860 (429), 1867 25) to 1878 
(1,110). The Agricultural College thirteen 
years after its organization had only 79 
students (1869-70). 
_ The oldest scientific or technical school 
in the United States—the Lawrence Scien- 
tifie School of Harvard University—opened 
in 1847, never had in all its courses over 82 
pupils at one time until 1891. In had 79in 
1865-66 and ran down to 14 in 1886-87, yet it 
has so gained since, that this year there 
are 368 students. 

In the table given below is placed the 
number of students in mining engineering, 
for the last eleven years, so far as known, 
in most of the schools teaching mining en- 
gineering in the United States. 

NUMBER OF STUDENTS ENROLLED IN MINING COURSES 
IN AMERICA, 
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Uni. Nevada. '92!..}..]..]..}..]..] ../19/23) 4) ..| 10 
N. Mexico Schoo! 

ec RR ae Re ee ee es ee 
Ohio Univ. 79} 9/11/18/21/17/21) 36/20). |37) 33) 35 
Pennsylvania 

StateCol. ‘OS|..)..'..] |.-f..] ..) Osea... 7 
S.Dakota School 

of Mines. ’87...)..)..!..}..| 2]19] 19)..) 6/15] . 1 
Univ. Tenn. °89}..|..|. | 3) 3] 3} 7] 5) 4) 6 ../.... 
Vand’ bit Uni.’88)..)..) 1) 1) 1) 1] 21] 1) 2] 0} ..] 1 
Wash. Univ. ‘71]..|..|..)18/15)11) 11) 4)..)..] ..] 35 
ASH HONS OAc feel ccdsshen| ocho SLR vallece 
Michigan Min- 

ing School. °86 








Tot’! enrollment /}23)29)40)35/65)78) 101/82/94/94) 124) 87 

New Students /23/16)15/16)46/40) 45)17/49/44) 64 
No. of Graduates|..| 7] 6| 5] 4/ 0} 8117/22/18 

* Date one after the name indicates the date of 
the establishment of the Mining Engineering 
Courses when known. 

The Massachusetts Institute of Technol- 
ogy in reality has more students than cred- 
ited with, since her lists only give those in 
the last three years. The probability is that 
she now has in all her classes the same 
number as Columbia. This year it will be 
seen that such famous institutions as Har- 
vard, Columbia and a Universities 
have, gp ps | 13, 44 and 37 students in 
mining engineering, while the Michigan 
Mining School has 124, with the prospect of 
having between 1 and 140 before the 
school year closes. 

NUMBER OF STUDENTS ENROLLED IN ALL COURSES. 
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_The number of students taking instruc- 
tion in mining engineering in the above 
two schools of mines, it is impossible to as- 
certain. The number here given includes 
for Colorado all students that have been 
enrolled as candidates for civil and electric- 
al engineering and inchemistry. In the 
earlier years it also embraces others. In 








1894-95 there were .enrolled in the senior 
and junior classes thirty candidates. of the 
mining engineering degree, and in the 
same classes for 1896-97 forty-seven candi- 
dates for the same degree. In 18%, four 
men were graduated in the mining engi- 
neering course and in 1896, nine men in the 
same course. A 

Students are admitted to this institution 
free from tuition charges. 

The Colorado State’ School of Mines was 
established in 1874, has more buildings, a 
larger income, and a larger faculty than 
the Michigan Mining School. It is sup- 
ported by a one-fifth mill tax, yet itis in 
debt. 

The stants of Colorado take an interest in 
it, and its catalogue states that it is a 
“School of Applied Science,” and as such, 
no direct comparison can be made between 
itand the Michigan Mining School, which 
only deals with questions relating to the 
“winning” of mineral wealth. The Colorado 
school, although the older, has in part 
modeled its instruction and catalogue on 
the Michigan plan. 

The Colorado School of Mines is situated 
in a suburb of Denver, almost on the main 
line of travel and in a district which is 
much better adapted to furnish students 
than the Michigan locality, particularly as 
it is a great resort for persons afllicted with 
any lung troubles. 

Its requirements for admission are much 
lower than are those of the Michigan Min- 
ing School, and it has graduated men going 
from this institution who have been dis- 
tinctly told that they could not graduate 
here in any such time. Yet the school is a 
good one and is doing good work. It cer- 
tainly has a much better location for giving 
instruction in metallurgy than has the 
Michigan School; which, on the other hand, 
is much more favorably situated for giving 
instruction in mining. 

The Missouri School of Mines was or- 
ganized in 1871 and the number of students 
enumerated includes academic or prepara- 
tory students, candidates for degrees in 
civil engineering, chemistry and other 
subjects. Itis not only a general ‘‘School 
of Applied Science’ but an academy also. 
Its location is better for obtaining students 
than is that of the Michigan Mining School 
but it is better situated to teach agriculture 
than mining engineering, and there is a 
strong probability of its removal. 
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Having discussed the question of yearly 
attendance in engineering courses in the 
United States, there is here given some 
comparison of the relative number of stu- 
dents in such of the foreign schools from 
which statistics can be obtained. The 
School of Mines at Clausthal had 21 pupils 
in 1850-51, and not until thirty-five years 
(1885-86) iater did it reached one hundred, 
while in 1870-71 there were only 20 students 
and 73 was the largest number in any one 
year from 1850 to 1883. In 1895-96 there were 
176 students. This is one of the leading 
schools of the German Empire —only one 
other a ahead of it—Freiberg. The 
Berlin Bergakademie was founded in 1775 
and reorganized in 1860 under the special 
auspices of the Prussian Government, while 
the Prussian Geological Survey was per- 
manently attached to the school and the 
director of the Bergakademie placed in 
charge of both organizations. 

The Government has endeavored by every 
means in its power to force this school to 
the front and to discriminate against the 
Clausthal one, but it has failed, owing to 
the unsuitable location. The buildings of 
the Berlin schoo] are marble palaces cost- 
ing millions, beside which the buildings of 
the Michigan Mining School are hovels. In 
1874-75 this institution had 93 pupils; in 
1878-79, 123; in 1881-82, 92, when it ran up 
until it had 152 students in 1884-85, the 
largest number reported. In 1893-94 there 
were 119 students. 

The Freiberg Bergakademie was organiz- 
ed in 1765 but we have no statistics until 
1845-46, when there were 45 students. The 
number was variable, falling to 46 and again 
rising to 92, until 1857-58 it reached 129, and 
the next year 152. After that the numbers 
fell away, until in 1870-71 there were only 
40 men in attendance. It again rose, reach- 





ing 114 in 1874-75, and 200 in 1895-96, which 
is the largest number reported. It is to be 
remembered that this is the most famous 
mining school in the world and also the 
largest, so far as known. 

The National School of Mines at Paris 
was established in 1778, but during the 
French revolution it was discontinued and 
not re-established until 1816. The first 
statistics we have are for 1883-84, when 
there were 79; in 1890-91, 117, and in 1895-96, 
139 pupils. For the decade from 1884 to 
1894 the number of students has been re- 
markably uniform; lowest 98, highest num- 
ber 139. The largest number in any enter- 
ing class as given is 46, and the lowest 
number 17. n 1894-95 there were 43 enter- 
a ar. 

Of other mining schools, that at St. 
Etienne had 106 pupils in 1886-87, but the 
next year only 78. In 1895-96 it had 80 stu- 
dents, while the largest entering class 
given was 35, in 1879-80. : 

Tne University of Japan had, in 1893-94, 
27 pupi'sin mining engineering, which is 
the largest number given, as it had only 7 
in 1886-87. 

In looking over the various Bergschule, 
or elementary mining schools of the Ger- 
man and Austrian empires, that located at 
Bochum is one of the largest, so far as the 
records obtainable show. Between 1874 
and 1893 the largest number of pupils was 
184 in the years 1885-86 and 1891-92, while 
the lowest number was 93 in 1882-83. 

The other Bergschule run in numbers 
oo 7 to 35, averaging from 20 to 40 pupils 
each. 

The various statistics collected relating 
to engineering seem to show that, as a rule, 
most of the schools run to specialties, 
usually one, or, at most, two of the courses 
exceeding the others. 

Of the schools that give engineering 
courses, Columbia School of Mines is less 
known from her mining engineering work 
than she is by ,;her courses in architecture 
and civil engineering; Cornell University 
stands high for her civil, electrical and me- 
chanical engineering; the University of 
Illinois, for her civil and electrical en- 
gineering; Lehigh University, for her civil, 
electrical and mechanical engineering; the 
Massachusetts Institute ot Technology is 
especially noted for her courses in archi- 
tecture, electrical and mechanical engineer- 
ing; the University of Michigan, for her 
civil, electrical and mechanica! engineer- 
ing; the Ohio State yas for her 
electrical engineering; Purdue University, 
for her electrical and mechanical courses; 
the Rensselaer Polytechnic, for its civil 
engineering; the University of Wisconsin, 
for her electrical and mechanical engineer- 
ing courses; the Stevens Institute, for me- 
chanical engineering; Michigan Agricul- 
tural College and the Worcester Polytech- 
nic, for the’ same, and the Rose Polytech- 
nic, for its electrical engineering. 

In mining engineering the leading schools 
in the world, so far as shown from the 
records, are Freiberg, Clausthal, Berlin, 
Paris, Michigan, Lehigh, California, Co- 
lumbia, Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology, and Colorado. The Colorado 
school bas been rapidly improving during 
the past few years, and ifshe differentiated 
her students during the first two years, 
might be found to have more pupils taking 
the mining engineering course than any 
other school, 

When one looks over the above tables 
and sees what the Michigan Mining School 
has done in the brief space of time in 
which it has existed, he feels tempted to 
ask those who are considering it an “un- 
profitable” institution: ‘What more in 
reason can you demand of an institution 
than this one has done? Can you find an- 
other which, in the midst of such adverse 
circumstances, has been raised from noth- 
ingto one of the foremost schools of its 
kind in the world, in the brief space of ten 
years?” 

Of the 376 students that have been en- 
rolled in the Michigan Mining School, 246 
were residents of Michigan. The others 
came from Alabama,British Columbia, Nova 
Scotia, Ontario, Colorado, Cuba, District of 
Columbia, England, Germany, Idaho, Illi- 
pois, Indiana, Japan, Kansas, Massachu- 
setts, Mexico, Minnesota, Mississippi, 
Missouri, Montana, New Hampshire, New 
Jersey, New York, Ohio, Oregon, Pennsyl- 
vania, Peru, Scotland, South Africa, South 
Dakota, Texas, Utah, Virginia, West Vir- 
ginia, Wisconsin and Wyoming. 

Of the 117 occupations followed by the 
fathers of these pupils, more were engaged 
in farming than in any other business. In 
fact the training given in the engineering 
work at the Mining School is so broad, that 
it offers one of the best fields now open to 
farmers’ sons and it is a wonder that more 
do not avail themselves of it. 

The average age of the students is from 
21 to 22 years, although at the present time 
there are over twenty-five men in the 
school of 25 to over 50 years of age. The 
Mining School prides itself upon its useful- 
ness to these practical and experienced 
men. : 
NUMBER OF STUDENTS FROM MICHIGAN AND 

NUMBER FROM OTHER DISTRICTS. 
Michigan. 





Upper Lower Entire Outside 
Penin- Penin- State. of State. 
suia. sula. 

TBBG-B7, ..0.00 ccc ccccee 20 23 0 
Se ee 20 6 26 3 
888-8 21 8 29 il 
18 Ks 25 10 
33 15 48 17 
34 23 57 21 
a4 20 64 37 
. 38 20 58 24 
| Se eee 16 62 32 
BEI OG occ voce ccscce 12 58 36 
1896-97 (Feb. 10, 97). 53 17 70 54 


The above table giving the number of 
students from the two sections of the State 
and from outside of Michigan, illustrates 
well the effect upon the young men of the 
lower peninsula, of the constant misrepre- 
sentations about the Mining School that 


float about through that section of the 
country. These mis-statements are en- 
tirely unnecessary, since anyone can, by 
sending a request for the catalog, have 
forwarded to him one giving a full account 
of the school and much in detail of the 
country and mines in the midst of which it 
is situated. 

The above list shows how much more 
rapidly the advantages of the education 
given by the Mining School have been 
appreciated outside of the State than in it. 
No greater proof of the success of the 
school could be asked for. : 

Amongst the difficulties the Michigan 
Mining School has had to contend with 
are: its distance from large cities; its ex- 
treme northern locality, and the fact that 
it is not situated on one of the great lines 
of travel, hence is much less known than it 
otherwise would be; the general ignorance 
and misinformation in the southern por- 
tion of the State and ma’ 4 throughout 
the country, regarding the northern 
peninsula of Michigan, its people, its 
climate and its resources. In this respect 
probably no one of the higher educational 
institutions is more disadvantageousl 
situated than this—although the school, 
far more than any other factor, during the 
past few years, has been the means of 
dissipating much of the ignorance concern- 
ing this part of the country, and making it 
more widely and favorably known amongst 
a large class of people who are not 
naturally and directly reached by its vast 
mining operations. ' 

One of the most serious difficulties that 
the:-Michigan Mining School meets is the con- 
stant efforts of teachers in the public and pri- 
vate schools to keep their pupils from enter- 
ing it. Numerous cases have been reported 
to the president of unwarranted and unjus- 
tifiable interference by entreaties, misrepre- 
tentations, and various other means known 
so teachers to prevent — from enterin 
this institution. This takes place in vil- 
lages and in cities, in the Lower and Upper 
Peninsula alike; but no matter where they 
are located, it has been found that the 
teachers who are reported as doing this, 
are, without a single exception, graduates 
of one school only. Such interference with 
a state institution seems uncalled for, and 
teachers like these can hardly be consider- 
ed as broad minded and progressive men 
and women. 

Amongst the special advantages the Min- 
ing School has, are, first and foremost, the 
pr bar ee afforded by the kindness of the 
officers of the various mining companies in 
the copper, iron and gold districts, which 
enables the student to become familiar 
with the hoisting plants, timbering, and 
methods of working the deepest mines, 
(4,900 feet vertical) in the world, and where 
the largest and most powerful machinery 
and stationary engines areemployed. For 
the study of crystalline rocks of both erup- 
tive and sedimentary origin no better loca- 
tion can be found anywhere than in this 
Northern Peninsula of Michigan, which 
shows the most complicated and varied 
henomena, including the basement conglo- 
merates of several geological formations. 
Again, so far asit goes, the equipment in 
each department in the school is modern 
and selected expressly for the purposes of 
instruction and not for show. 

A great advantage is the fact that this is 
the only educational institution in the 
United States that concerns itself solely 
with the roblems relating to the 
mineral wealth of the earth, and whose 
every energy is devoted to giving the best 
instruction — for that purpose. Its 
location and equipment give it exceptional 
opportunities to impart instructionin min- 
ing and mining engineering, mineralogy, 
petrography, geology, mechanical engi- 
neering, shop practice, field and mine 
surveying, mineral chemistry, drafting, 
ore dressing, etc. 

A further advantage is its being the only 
engineering school in America that has a 
full and free elective system. 

Again, it is situated in a mining atmos- 

here, where the people and the surround- 
ings are in harmony with its objects. 

aving in this article spoken quite freely 
ac tg J certain features of the Michigan 
Mining School, it is proposed at some later 
time in another part of this journal, to dis- 
cuss many of the objections that have been 
urged against the institution. 

HoveuTon, Mich., Feb. 24th, 1897. 
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MALT EXTRACT, 


The **BEST”’ Tonic 


{ 
( 
' 
f 
| is strengthening food in its ) 
most soluble form, combined 
, with extract of the hop, a gen- 
» tle, natural, nerve tonic, which { 
} soothes irritation and pain, and { 
| induces rest and sleep. It is the 
| best strengthener for worn-out 
nature. 
f 


Sold by all druggists at 25 cts. 
r a bottle, or {2 for $2.50. 
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HARTMAN’ Ss 


STEEL PICKET FENCE. 
ADAKRA ARDADAAL: 


| siete 
‘ EEEM 


HANDSOME STRONGER. THAN | IRON. 
ENDURING || Ginpsomen: 

U HANDSOMER THAN cITHER: 
Made from the best steel wire and woven into a hand- 
some fence,which when constructed with our ornamen 
tal steel posts adds greatly to the beauty of the lawn, 
flower garden or the cemetery lot. The ideal fence for 
enclosing Public Grounds, Church Yards, Court Yards, 
School Grounds, ete. Catalougue and Circulars FREF. 


HARTMAN MFG. CO., ELLWOOD CITY, FA, on 


Manhattan Bldg., Chicago. 227 Broadwa. 
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A GOOD MILL 


The Perkins Direct-Geared Steel Mi 






Meets every requirement ot mip. s 

farm. They won’t blow down, can’t ¥ 
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Steel and 
Wood Milla for pumping and # 
power, Steel Tanks, etc. Send 
torreasons why thisis the best. } 
¥ PERKINS WIND MILL CO. 
13 £3 Race St., Mishawaka, Ind. 
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THE snagged POWER 


for all ordinary uses is HORSE POWER. 
The best way to supply it is means 
ifones! our TREAD POWERS. 
This cut 
shows our 
No. 1 and 2 
power. 

No. 1 for 
light 
horses. 
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of Ground Feed” is a valuable work 
on that subject bythe eminent Dr. 
= Manley Miles, which is sent 
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to inquirers by the maker of 


, KELLY DUPLEX 
(OU GRINDING MILL. 


a. mill thet grinds all kinds of single or mixed 
te rains into a coarse, medium or fine grist as desired. 

rinds cotton seed, corn and cob, shucks on or off; 
oat pees ae ~~ requires but little — 
to operate. Write 


THE 0. S. KELLY GO, Ssiucsarrons 
| X L THEM ALL. 


QUALITY TELLS 


THE BEST 
STEEL MILL. 


TRONGEST gre L rawes. Se long caer 


PHELPS & BIGELOW WIND MILL CO. 
Kalamazoo, Michigan. 


L.C. - LOWDEN pracimnapotis, tna. 


Agents wanted to sell Picket aud ire Field 
Fence Machines; price 8. Every farmer his own 
fence builcer at 20c per rod. Post Augers 82. 


: SiLt ow to O 
- CO., KALAMAZOO. MICH 


d Sg! TOP BUGGY FOR $28.95. 


Also $100.00 COLUMBUS TOP BUGGY FOR 
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CANCERS CURED. trou’ 


conceded success. Scarcely a failure in — 5 years. 
a. Sante. No caustic. No blood. ‘o pain. 

DR. HESS, Grand Rapids, Mich , for particu- 
Rey ray references. For cancer of the Dreast, if not 
broken out, treatment can be sent. 
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tire. Best STEEL DRIVE CHAIN made, SCREW RAISING GEAR that is cieaato, sure, effective. STEEL GRAIN 
WHEEL witha pe ome rod that keeps 1t where you put it—can’t sag, wobble or break down. CHAIN DRIVE 
BINDER—direct, rfect; no long train of gears. FRICTION FREE, hon-cramping packer. Proof 

tive will be found = neu Free. Pook on on Bingers. Send for it.| Wemake the Bonnie Binder, Globe and 
tinental Mowers, Co Rakes, Disk Pulverizers, and other machines of special merit, 


THE JOHNSTON HARVESTER CO., BATAVIA, N. Y., U.S. A. 








STEEL NEW LAND PLOW. 


With Solid Steel Reversible Coulter, Patented Dec. 3, 1890. 
The only Plow made that can be depended on 
to PLOW new land in which an ordinary plow 
cannot be successfully used. Sold direct to 
farmers. Send for circulars and prices. 


ST. JOSEPH MANUFACTURING CO., 


No. 6 Water St., Mishawaka, Ind. 
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Don’t waste time stacking straw, the 


WIND STACKER 


Does it Better without manual labor. 
, See that your thresherman is properly equipped, and give him timely notice. 
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Dietz Reflector Lantern. 


E is an all-“‘aroundness” about the goodness of this Lantern 
that is noteworthy. In fact, it has too many virtues to crowd into 
this space. It gives a surprising volume of light, which is rendered 
lly intense by the concentrating powers of the Reflector and Hood. 
It will not blow out, is absolutely safe, and can be used for driving 
darkness while you are driving horses, having a simple arrangement to 
attach it toany vehicle. The U.S. Life-Saving Service uses it for a patrol 
Lantern—as the fierce coastwise gales cannot extinguish it. 

The U.S. Government buys wisely—take a hint from it, and insist 
on your dealer giving you the “ Dietz” goods. 


We make an endless variety of Lanterns, Lamps, etc. ESTABLISHED IN 1840, 
R. E. DIETZ COMPANY, 60 Laight Street, New York. 
Our Catalogue, a nice little one, mailed free, will further illuminate you 
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CRE OF CORN 


and its possibilities under the Silage 
system—being the theme of 


ae BOOK ON SILACE” 


By Pr F. W.W 

of the University A; Ati is., neatly peual into a vol- 
ume of 19 pages and now being sent out by the 
SILVER MFG. Co., SALEM, O., is = uestionably the 
best work yet introduced on the subject. Includes: 

/—Silage Crops 11—Silos. 

/11—Silage, 1V—Feeding of Silage. 

V¥—Comparision of Silage and other Feeds. 

VIl—The Silo in Modern Agriculture, 

and many valuable tables and compounded ra- 
tions for feeding stock. They are going 
ng itis FREE. Writefora 
copy lay—to-morrow may be too 
SILVER MFC.Co., /*% 
Salem, Ohio. 



























with Hallock's Success Anite 
WEEDER AND CULTIVATOR, 


Teeth Guaranteed. First Weeder in place at 








is a vigorous feeder and re. 
sponds well to liberal fertiliza- 
tion. On corn lands the yield 
increases and the soil improves 
if properly treated with fer. 
tilizers containing not under 


7% actual 


Potash. 


A trial of this plan costs but 
little and is sure to lead to 
profitable culture. 


All about Potash—the results of its use by " 
periment on the best farmis in the United i. 
told.gn a little book which we publish and will gladly 
mail frée to any farmer in America who will write for it. 

GERMAN KALI WORKS, 
93 Nassau St., New York. 













*WOOD 


with the best machinery and 
save time and strength. The 


” SMALLEY SAWS 


enable one man to do the work two could do in 
theold way. Our a tnd elfen ircular Saws 
and Self- 









orn 
Root Cutters and horse Powers, 
SMALLEY MFC. co., Manitowoc, Wis. 

















3 

‘ unequalled weed destroyer. Smooths i 
op and breaks the crust. Strongest 

and simplest ever known. Pays for it- 

4 


$ RODERICK LEAN M'F'G CO., 
4 a1 Park Street, ST Om OHIO. 














greatly reduced price, Write at once for terms 


































and special price. Agents wanted everywhere. r pee 

D. Y. Hallock & Son SoLp* — TRIAL 

= perial 

YORK, PA. P. O. BOx, 809g. I IIIT LA009494 1 (VAVAAVA VAN Pulverizer 
Vf hae 4AAAAAS 4 er, 
Guano aeons and % f Ahk AA A444a WN oa 

better times? then = vod 

write to JACOB lar 

REESE, 400 Chestnut Street, Saainnaigtit, =< SENT FREE. 
for price of the Slag Phosphate PETERSON MFG. OO., Kent,0. 
before ba eying... PETERSON MEG. 00., Rent.S. 











SELF-LOCKING 


HAND POTATO PLANTERS. 


Plant 3 Acres per day. 





Work better and three times faster than the hoe. 
“EUREKA,” $1 -* REE.” $1.00 


Co., Greenville, Mich. 


BUY DIRECT and 
pay but one profit. Our 
assortment is_one of 
the best and most 
complete in 


FRUIT and ORNAMEN- 


Greenville Planter 





VINES, BULBS, SEEDS 
Rarest new ‘choic- 
est old. Send for our catalo 4 to-day; it 
tells it all; am elegant boo ALCS, 
magazine size, profusely sinkee , free. 
Seeds, Plants, Bulbs, § Small Trees, etc., by 
mail postpaid, safe ecrival and or freight 
teed arger by express or fre: 
Year. 32 Greenhouses, P 000 Acres. 


—e STORRS & HARRISON 
Box 3 BEISON GS. Ohiode 


SS GENERAL AGENTS 


rintend sub- 
agents selitnn t e Combination 
Lock-pin Clevis to farmers ané 












Combination 





bed ied others. Self locking; always 
Closed) secure; sells at sight; exclus- 
- ive ae. 150 per cent profit. 








ORMANY MFO. CO- 
Dearbora 8) hicago 





AGENTS 
WANTED. 








—practically indestructible. 


penptiet if not satisfactory. 





ACME PULVERIZING HARROW, CLOD CRUSHER AND LEVELER. 


Adapted to all soils, all work. Crushes, cuts, 
lifts, pulverizes, turns, levels the soil in one oper- 
ation. Made entirely of cast steel and wrought iron 


re Cheapest riding harrow on earth. $8.00 and up. 
Dampnicey SENT ON TRIAL Tobe retuned at my expense DUANE H. NASH, Sole Pfr, 


free. N. B.—I deliver free on board at distributing points. 


Millington, New Jersey, and 
30 So. Canal St., Chicagos 











